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PREFATORY NOTE. 



Babu Sliib Cbunder Bone is an enlightened Bengali, of 
matured conviction and oharacter, who, having received the 
Btirriog impulae of Western culture and thought during the 
early period of Dr. Duff's work in the General Assembly's 
Institution, has continued iaithfiil to it through all these long 
and changeful jeara. Hia extended and varied experience, bis 
careful habit of observation and contrast, his latge store of 
general reading and iulbrmation, and bis rare sobriety and 
eameatnees of judgment, eminently qualify b'"' for lifting tbe 
veil from tbe inner domestic life of bb countrymen, and giving 
auch au account of their sociid and religions observances as 
may prove intelligible and iastructive to general English 
readers. In the sketches which be has now produced we are 
presented with the first-fruits of "the harvest of a quiet eye" 
that has long meditatively watched the strange ongoings of 
this ancient society, and penetrated with living insight into the 
springs and tendencies of its startling changes. 

Although I had no special claim to any right of jui^meut 
upon the present phases of Hindoo life, the writ«r took me 
early iuto hie confidence, and from tbe apparent quality and 
sincerity of his work I. had no hesitation in encouraging him 
to persevere, recommending him, however, to leave historical 
speculation to others and to confine himself to a faithful deli- 
neation of bets within hia own experience. While bis manu- 
scripts were passing through my hands, I took pains to verify 
his descriptions by frequent reference to younger educated 
natives, who, in all cases, confirmed the accuracy and reliability 
of the details. Tbe book will strand on its own merits with 
English readers, whose happily increasing interest in the forms 
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IV PREFATORY NOTB. 

and moTementB of Hindoo life at this tnuiaitional period, when 
the pictureaque iustitutioue and babita of thouBaiids of jeare 
are visibly and iirevocablj pasBing away, should gladly welcome 
its fresh and opportune representations. And all who, viewing 
without regret the decay of the old order and animated by the 
faith of uobler possibilities than it has ever achieved, are 
actually engaged in the great work of religious regeneration 
and Boeial reform in India, ehould find much in these truthful 
but saddening sketches to intensify their sympathies and give 
definite direction and guidance to their best efforts. 

W. HASTIE. 
Thb GbNBRAL AaSBMBLT's Institdtion, 
2drd Marc/i, IS"!. 



Second Edition. 

My worthy friend, whose high character and sound judg- 
ment always impress me more.deeply, insists on retaiuiog my 
introductory word of recommendation in his Second Edition, 
although his excellent work now stands secure on its own 
universaUy recognized merits. I heartily congratulate him on 
his well-deserved success, and especially on the practical sym- 
pathy which he has so largely awakened in earnest circles. 
The very favourable recognition which he has received from 
the most competent judges and critics ia not more generous 
than just, and it stamps his production as of solid and endui^ 
ing valua His Second Edition appears moat opportunely 
when Englishmen, interested more thaJi ever in India, are 
eagerly seeking the means of estimating aright the intellectual 
and moral characteristics of his countrymen, and amid the 
many extreme, interested, and passionate outcriea of the par- 
tisans of the hour, they will find no source of information 
to which they may more safely turn for guidance than these 
candid, conscientious, and careful sketches. 

Sth November, 1883. W. H. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECO^D EDITION. 



That a second edition of my work — " The Hindoos as they 
are " — has been called for within so short a time as two years, 
has afforded me, I need liu^lly say, the greatest possible 
encouragement. In presenting thia edition to the generous 
public, I beg to say that it has undergone a thorough revision, 
and a chapter has been added on " Married life in Bengal." 
For the convenience of foreign readers, it has been thought 
neeeeaary to append a glossary of the vernacular terms inters- 
persed in the text, which I hope will be found useful for the 
purpose intended. 

In conclusion, I have to offer my most grateful thanks for 
the very liberal support eitended to it by 

The Rt Hon, the Seoy. of State for India in Council. 

H. E. the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

H. E. the Governor of Bombay. 

H. £, the Governor of Madras. 

H. H. the Lieutenant-Goy^nor of Bengal 

H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor of N. W. Provinces. 

H. H, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

The Hon. Sir Steuart Bayley, K. C.S.I. 

The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

The Chief Commissioner of AssauL 

The Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. 

H. H. the Nizam's Government. 

H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

H. H. the Maliarajah of Mysore. 

H. H. the Maharajah of BurUwan. 
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VI PBEFACB TO THB BBCOND XDITIOtT. 

H. H. the Maharajah of Travancore. 
H. H. the Maharajah of Vizianagram. 

And several other distinguished Native Chiefs, &0. 

In Loudon and Edinburgh, the cordial reception the VfoA 
has met with, and the very favorable opinions passed on it by 
the Press — brief extracts from which will be found at the end 
of the volume — have far exceeded my moat sanguine expect- 
ations. Such encouragement, I need hardly add, furnishes a 
strong stimulus to the further prosecution of my humble 
literary labors, undertaken under a deep sense of the respon- 
sibility attached to a trustworthy description of the present 
manners and customs of my countrymen, and with a hope of 
facilitating, if possible, the work of philanthropists to ameli- 
orate their social condition and raise them in the scale of 
civilization. 
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INTRODDCTION. 



In presenting the following, volume to the Public, 
I am oonsciouB of . the very great disadvantage I labor 
under ia attempting to communicate mj thoughts 
through the medium of a language differing from my 
mother-tongue both in the forms of construction and 
in (he methods of expression. My appeal to the indul- 
gence of the public is based oil the ground of my work 
being true to its name. It professes to be a simple, 
but feithful, delineation of the present state of Hindoo 
siiciety in Bengal, and especially in Calcutta, the 
Athens of Hiudoosthan. I cannot promise any thing 
thrilling or sensational. My principal object is to 
give as much information as possible regarding the 
moral, intellectual, social, and domestic economy of my 
countrymen and countrywomen. The interest attach- 
ing to the information and facts furnished will greatly 
depend on the spirit in which tbey may be received. 
To such of my readers as feel a genuine interest in 
a true picture of the present state of society in this 
country, passing from almost impenetrable darkness 
into marvellous light, through the general and rapid 
diffusion of western knowledge, I do not think the 
details I have given will appear dull or dry. Not a 
few of the fucts stated will, I fear, prove painfully in- 
teresting to those who were not cognizant of the many 
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X IKTRODCCTION. 

ingrained evils still lurking in our aocial system. But 
if we look carefully, we shall doubtless discover that aJl 
is not darkness and clouds, " it has its crimson dawns, 
its rosy sunsets." The multitudinous phases of Hindoo 
life, though sadly repulsive in many respects, have 
nevertheless some redeeming features, revealing radiant 
glimpses of simple and innocent joys. In discussing 
the various social questions in their purely secular 
aspects and relationships, it may be I have treated some 
of them inadequately and superficially, but in so doing, 
I claim the merit of a humble endeavour aft>er perfect ' 
honesty. I have in no wise exaggerated, but have 
simply followed the golden maxim — " nothing extenuate 
nor set down aught in malice." 

The men of the land, and not the land of the men, 
form the subject-matter of my work. My attention 
has long been directed to the domestic, social, moral, 
intellectual, and religious condition of the Hindoos. 
The deep researches of European savants have, from 
time to time, thrown a flood of. light on the learning 
and antiquities of India. We have every reason to 
admire the great truthfulness and accuracy of many 
of their observations. As foreigners, however, they 
were naturally constrained to pay hut a subordinate 
attention to the peculiar domestic and social economy 
of the Natives. The idea of attempting a sketch of 
the inner life and habits of the Hindoos in this age, 
was originally suggested to the writer by the Revd. Drs. 
Duff" and Charles — two Christian philanthropists, whose 
names are gratefully enshrined in the memory of the 
Hindoos of Bengal, the field of their educational and 
religious achievements. It was cordially approved by 
that high-miuded statesman. Sir Charles Theophilus, 
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INTRODUCTION. Xi 

afterwards Lord Metcalfe, who practically taught the 
Indian Public, what a writer in the " Nineteenth Cen- 
tury " 80 aptly calls the great Trinity of Liberty, — 
fi-eedom of speech, freedom of trade, and freedom of 
religion. 

To supply this desideratum, and not merely to gratify 
natural curiosity to know the inner life of the Hindoos, 
but to do something in the liiie of social amelioration by 
" bringing the stagnant waters of Eastern life into con- 
tact with the quickening stream of European progress," 
has been the chief aim of the following pages. Should 
a liberal Public, here as well as in Europe and America, 
vouchsafe its countenance to this my first literary enter- 
prise, I purpose to continue my bumble labour in the 
same sphere, extending my observation to a picture of 
the social life of Upper, Western, and Southern India. 
The vastness of the subject is one great difficulty. But 
it will open to all civilized and philanthrophic nations 
a wide and yet unexplored field for the exercise ot their 
thoughts and sympathies. 

To Europeans, and more especially to Englishmen, 
■who have, for more than a century and a half, been, un- 
der Providence, the great and beneficent arbiters of the 
destiny of this vast empire, a correct knowledge of the 
domestic and social institutions of the Hindoos is of 
vital importance, being absolutely indispensable to right 
nqderstanding of the wants, wishes, feelings and senti- 
ments, condition and progress of the subject race. Many 
erroneous ideas concerning the singular customs of the 
]>eople of India still prevail in Europe and America. 
They are partly due to defective observation, and partly 
to the prejudices of men whose minds are too pre-occii- 
pied to properly understand and appreciate the peculiar 
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XU INTBODDOTION. 

phases of character, manners, and nsa^s of any other 
nation than their own. Such meu aru unfortunately 
led to associate the Natives " with ways that are dark 
and tricks that are vain," To remove the mass of mis- 
conception yet prevailing in some quarters by placing 
hefore the general reader a true and comprehensive 
knowledge oE the daily lite of a people, who occupy 
such a large part of the earth's surface, and whose num> 
hera are counted by hundreds of millions, is indeed an 
important step towards the solution of a great social 
problem, aud towards the removal of the gulf that 
divides the sons of the soil from the English rulers of 
the country. The tendency of close and constant inter- 
course is to promote an identity of interests between the 
two races. As a Native, the author may be allowed to 
have had the facilities requisite for acquiring a clear 
idea of the manners and customs of bis countrymen, 
which may counterbalance in some degree the difficul- 
ties naturally experienced by him on the score of 
language. 

The Rev. W. Hastie, B. D., Principal of the General 
Assembly's Institution, and Mr, J. B. Knight, CLE., 
liave laid me under great and lasting obligations by 
their kind suggestions and encouragement. I have 
particularly to thank the former tor the prefatory note 
which he has written in response to my special request 
SHIE CHUNDER EOSE, ■ 
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THE HINDOO HOUSEHOLD. 

IT is my intention in the following pages to endeavour to 
convej to the mind of the European reader some distinct 
idea of the present manners and customs, usages and institu- 
tions of my Hindoo couutrymeu, illustrative of their peculiar 
domestic and social habits and the inner life of our society, 
the details of which can never be sufEciently accessible to 
Europeans. "It is iu the domestic circle that manners are 
beat seen, where restraint is thrown aside, and no estemal 
authority controls the freedom of expression." 

I shall begin with a general account of the normal Hin- 
doo household, as the living centre of the variom elements of 
our society. But as it is impossible to describe all the varie- 
ties of social condition iu a single sketch, I shall describe only 
the domestic arrangements of a family of one of the higher 
castes, enjoying a convenient share of worldly prosperity. 
Only the principal elements in the group can now be alluded 
to ; some of them will be described with greater detail in 
separate sketches. 

The family domicile of a Hindoo is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a regular sanctum, not easily accessible to the outside 
world. Its peculiar construction, its tortuous passives, its 
small compartments and special apportionment, obviously 
indicate the prevalence of a taste "cabined, cribbed, confined," 
precluding, as they do, free ventilation and free intercourse. 
The ttunals of historj- have long since established the fact that 
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2 TBS HINDOO BOUBEHOLD. 

the close confinement system, ■which exists in Bengal, was 
mainly owing to the oppressions of the Moslem conquerors, 
and more recently to the inroads of the Pindaree marauders, 
commonly termed Sargis, the tides of whose depredations are 
still listened to with gaping mouth and terrified interest 

The gradual consolidation of the British power having estab- 
lished on a firm basis the security of life and property, the 
people are beginning to avail themselves of an improved mode 
of habitation, afibrding better accommodation and a wider 
range of the comforts and eonveniences of life. From time 
out of mind there has existed in the country a sort of domestic 
and social economy, bearing a close resemblance to the old 
patriarchal system, recognising the principle of a common 
father or head of a family, who exercises parental control over 
all The system of a joint Hindoo family* partaking of the 
same food, living under the same roof &om generation to gener- 
ation, breathing the same atmosphere, and worshippii^ the 
same god, is decidedly a traditional inheritance which the 
peculiar structure of Hindoo society has long reared and fos- 
tered. This side of the subject will be enlarged upon in its 
proper place. 

A few words about the respective position and duties of 
the principal members of a Hindoo household wiU here be in 
order. I shall, therefore, begin with the Karld, or male head, 
who, as the term imports, exereiaes supreme control over the 
whole family, so that no domestic affair of any importance 

* The late Dr. Jacksoa, who was tbe famil; ph^aiciau of the great 
KatJve millioaaiie — Babu Ashntaeh Dey — seeing the very large 
Dumber of men and women who reBided in his family dwelling-hoDee, 
remarked that tbe maneioa was a small colony. A similar remark 
was made by Dr. Duff when he happened to see the numerous mem- 
beia of the Datta family in Nimtallt, west of the Free Chaioh Insti- 
tution. If all tbe children and adalts, male and female, of the 
family, were now counted, the actual number would, if I am not mis- 
takeo, come up to near 500 persons, perhaps more. 
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may be undertaken without his consent or knowledge. The 
financial expenditure, almost entirely regulated by his superior 
judgment, seldom or never exceeds the available means at hie 
disposal The honor, dignity, and reputation of the family 
wholly depend on his prudence and wisdom, weighted by-age 
and matured by experience. His own individual happiness is 
identified with that of the other members of the household. 
There is a proverb among the Natives, teaching that the 
counsel of the aged should be accepted for all the practical 
ptirposes of life (except in a few unhappy instances to be 
noticed hereafter); and the rule exerts a healthy influence 
on the domestic circle. As the supreme head, he has not 
only to look after the secular wants of the family but likewise 
to watch the spiritual needs of all the members, checking 
irr^ularities by the sound discipline of earnest admonition. 
As one of the usual consequences of a patriarchal system, a 
respectable Hindoo ia often obliged to support a number of 
hangers-on, more or leaa related to him by kinship, A brother, 
an uncle, a nephew, a brother-in-law, etc., with their families, 
are not unfrequently placed in this dependent position, not- 
withstanding the trite apothegm, — which says, " it is better 
to be dependent on another for food than to live in his home." 
This saying is to be supplemented by another, which runs 
thus : " Laktkmi, the goddess of prosperity, always commands 
a numerous train." The proper significance of these phrases 
is but too well understood by those who have been unfortunate 
enough to come under their practical exemplification. 

Next in point of importance in the domestic circle is his 
wife, the Ginni, or the female head, whose position is a res- 
ponsible one, and whose duties are alike manifold and arduous. 
She has to look after the victualling department, report to her 
husband or sons the exact state of the stores,* order what is 

■ Natives are alwajs provident enough to lay in a mouth's supply 
of those aiticlee which are not ol a perishable uataie. lu the Upper 
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4 THE HINDOO HOUSBHOLD, 

wailited, account for the extra consumption of victuals, adopt 
the necessary precautions against beii^ robbed, see that every 
one is duly fed, and that hospitality is extended to the poor 
and helpless, watch that the rules of purity are practically 
observed in every deputment of the household, and make daily 
arrangements as to the meals for the day. The practice of 
domestic economy engages her whole attention from the moment 
she undertakes her varied duties in the inner department of 
a household, the proper management of which ie to her a 
congenial occupation, becoming her sei, her position, her habi- 
tudes, her tastes. Independent of these domratic duties, which 
are enough to absorb her mind, she has other duties to dis- 
charge, which shall be indicated hereafter. 

The other members in the body of the household are the 
daughters and daughters-in-law, whose relative positions and 
duties demand a separate notice. Looking at their close rela- 
tionship it is reasonable to conclude that they should bear the 
kindliest feelings to each other, and evince a tender regard for 
each other's happiness, returning love for love, and sympathy for 
sympathy. But unhappily, here, as elsewhere, the opposition of 
incompatible temperaments embitters some of the sweetest enjoy- 
ments of lifa Inthemajority of cases, Ananad, the sister of the 
husband, though allied to another family, is nevertheless soli- 
citous to minister to the domestic felicity of her bh&ja, or the 
wife of her brother, but unhappily her intent is often miscon- 
strued, and the sincerity of her motive questioned. Instead 
of an unclouded cordiality subsisting between them, the gener- 
ous affection of the one is but ill-requited by the other. Hence, 
an unaccountable coldness commonly springs up between them, 
which materially subtracts from the growth of domestic felicity. 



aQd Centtul ProvinoeB, they generally provide a twelve-months' 
reqaitemtnta st the harvest season, when prices are moderate. They 
are thus enabled to hosbond theii lesouioaa in the most eooaomiuai 
manner possible. 
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THE HINDOO HOUSEHOLIX 5 

Shame on us that a vast amount of ignorance and prejudice 
yet renders us incapable of appreciating the highest end of the 
social state. 

When the female members of a household receive a visit 
from their neighbours and friends (such visits being few and far 
between), their first inquiry is generally as to the amount of 
ornaments possessed, their workmanship, their value: Few 
things please them better than a conversation en this subject, 
which, from the absence of mental culture, almost wholly 
mouopolizes their mind. If not thus spent, the time is usually 
frittered away in sundry petty frivolous enquiries of a purely 
domestic character. On matters of the most vital importance 
their notions are absurd and childish.* Except in isolated 

* The following ecene will clearly illustrate tlie point. At an 
asiembly of females oc a festive occasion, the oonverBation turaed, 
among other cutrent topics of the day, on the religion of the SA&eb 
loq»e> (EnropeaDs). Impelled by a sense of justice no leas than by 
the convictions of conscience, I exprcBsed my admiration of the dis- 
inteiested eiortiona of the ChrtetJan Miesionaries in endeavonring to 
sprasd among' our benighted coantrymen the benefits of a good 
education an well as the blessings of a ^ood religion. Fearlessly 
encountering all the dangers of the deep, renouncing all the pleasures 
of the world, and submitting to persecntion, sufFering, aad reproach, 
they not only come among us, but travel through the moat nnoon- 
geniai climes, in order " to preach Christ " The remarkable disinter- 
estedness and self-denial of some of these Missionaries is a bright 
reality, to appreciate which is to appreciate Christianity. Before the 
propagation of the religion of Christ, eaid I, the most admired form 
of goodness was centred in patriotism or the love of one's own 
country, but Jesua brought with him a new era of philanthropy, the 
main pervading principle of which is a spirit of martyrdom in the 
cause of mankind. Can we find traces of such Catholicism in oar 
Hindoo Sb4stra 1 The universal fatherhood of Ood and brotherhood 
of man is practically enunciated only in the religion of Christ. The 
women were nearly all struck with the sublime, yet humble and dis- 
interested virtues of the religion of the Sdhr^ toqvei. But a pert 
young female, quite unschooled by experience and too muoh wedded 
to wordly attractions, rather thoughtlessly replied, " Education ia a 
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inatancee, their bearing towards each other is marked by 
suavity and kindliness of majinerB, which has a tendency to 
draw closer the bond of uaion between them all. 

It is on such occasions that the amiable loveliness <^ human 
nature is displayed, — brightening, for a time at least, the other- 
wise dark r^on of^a Hindoo zenana, and cheering the hearts 
of its inmatea In a thickly peculated oity like Calcutta, with 
its broad roads densely crowded at all hours of the day, no 
married female is permitted without a dosed conveyance, 
either a pilk( or a carriage, to leave the house even for a 
single moment, to go to that of her sister, perhaps some three 
doors from her own. So great is the privacy and punctihous- 
ness with which female honor is guarded in the East The 
sanction of the male or female head must, aa a standing rule 
of female etiquette, be obtained before any mie is at liberty to 
go out even to return a friendly or ceremonious visit The 
reader may form an idea as to the tenacity with which the 
close zenaua system is enforced in a respectable family, from 
the circumstance of a young Bau, or dauj^ter-in-Jaw (the 
rules are not so strict in the case c^ a daughter) being set 
down as immodest and unmannerly, if she were accidentally 
seen to tread the outer or male compartment of the house. 
If she but chance to articulate a word or a phrase so u to 
reach the ear of a male outside, she is severely censured, and 



gx>od thing' in its own way, bo far aa it affords a means of earning 
mone; ; bnt whj do the Padrit (MisaioiiarieB) strive to convert one 
Hindoo bojs, and thereby compel them to forsake their pareots to 
whom they owe their beings t What advantage do they gain by enoh 
conversions 7 This is not good. The Br&limo relig'ioii does not 
demand any Bach saorifice. Why do the heads of the Pdiirit aohe for 
this purpose 7 They oaght to give all their money to tu. poor women, 
that WB may buy ornaments with it." Buoh ia the low, grovelliDg 
idea tbey generally have of Christianity. It is useless to argue with 
them, simply beoaose their minds are oompletcly saturated with deep- 
looted prejudice, and narrow, debased, selfish views. 
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steps are inatantly taken to teach her better manners for the 
future. Even the Ginni, or female head, does not escape 
censure for a like offence. With such scrupulous pertinacity 
is the privacy of the inner life of Hindoo society preserved. 
A line of social demarcation is drawn around the zenana which 
a well-bred Hindoo female ia taught never to overstep, either 
in her conversation or bearing. Woe be to the day when she 
is incautiously led to move beyond her sphere, which, for all 
the practical purposes of life, is closely henuned in by a circle 
of miserable seclusion, illustrating the acomful lines of the 
poet: 

" Let Eastern tyrants from the tight of heaven seclode Uieir boeom 
slaveB." 

A few advanced Hindoos, more especially the Brahmos, who 
have received the benefits of an enlightened education, are 
makii^ strenuous efforts to ameliorate the degraded condition 
of their wives and sisters (the mothers being too old and 
conservative to acquiesce in the spirit of modem innovation) 
and to brii^ them to the front, if possible, by ignoring the 
rules of orthodoxy. But it is the firm belief of men of expe- 
rience and observation, that the time is yet far distant when 
this hold, sweeping, social revolution will be brought about 
with the general consensus of the people at large. The moral 
tone of Native society must be immensely raised, its manners 
and customs entirely remodelled, and its traditional institu- 
tions and prescriptive usages thoroughly purified, before the 
consummation of so desirable an end can be suoeessfully 
effected. 

A Hindoo girl, even after marriage, enjoys greater liberty 
and is treated with more indulgence at her father's house than 
at her father-in-law's. The cause of this is obvious. From 
the very period of her birth, she is cherished by her mother, 
aunts, and sisters, no less than by her father, uncles, and 
brothers, — all of whom naturally continue to bear to her the 
same love and affection throughout her after-lifa A mother 
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liiiga her more tenderly, caresses her more fondly, hangs about 
her more affeotiouatelj, feels greater sympathy in her joy and 
sorrow, and watches more carefully how she grows up in health 
thou any mother-in-law can do. Whether she is eating, talking 
or playing, her mother's care never ceases. Should maternal 
admonition fail to produce the desired effect, as it sometimes 
does, the usual threat of sending her to her father-in-law's, 
acts as the most wholesome corrective. 

The social relaxations of Hindoo females have a very limited 
range. Some delight in reading the Mahabharat, the R&mfi- 
yana, tales, romances, etc, while others are fond of needle- 
work, playing at cards, or listening to stories of a puerile 
nature. Though they seldom leave their houses, yet their 
stock of gossip is almost inexhaustible. They are gene- 
rally lively and loquacious, and the chief passion of their life 
is for the acquisition of ornaments. They pojsess a retentive 
memory, seldom forgetting what they once hear. Fond of 



hyperboles, the sober realiti 
for their minds. Their soci 
I becomes a poll 



ties of life have little attraction 
cial tone is neither so pure nor so 
Jished, refined community. It is 
almost needless to add that their familiar conversation is not 
characterised by that chaste, dignified languf^e, which consti- 
tutes a prominent characteristic of a people far advanced in 
civilization. Objectionable modes ot espression generally pass 
muster among them, simply because they labor under the 
great disadvantage of the national barrenness of intellect and 
the acknowledged poverty of colloquial literature. 

It is a weU'known fact that Hindoo males and females do 
not take their meals t<^ther. Both squat down on the floor 
when eating. Except in the case of little girls, it is held 
highly unbecoming in a grovm-up female to be seen eating by 
any male member of the family. As a rule, women take their 
meals after the men have finished theirs. There is a popidar 
belief that women take a longer time to eat than men. Of 
the perfection of the culinary art, they are better judges than 
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the men. They chat ajid eat leisurely, because, when they 
have finished, they have no offices to go to, nor any definite 
occupation to engage their minda ia A Hindoo writer haa 
said, that, commonly speaking, they eat more aud digest more 
readily than men. Easily pleased by nature, they take their 
meals without any complaint, though sometimes their food is 
not of the very best description. The choicest part of the food 
is offered in the first instance to the males, and the residue is 
kept for the females. A woman ia religiously forbidden to 
taste of anything in the shape of eatables before it is given to 
a man. Simple in taste, diet and habits, but shut up in a 
state of close oratfinement, and leading a monotonous life, 
scarcely cheered by one ray of light, they are necessarily not 
fitted to receive large communications of trutL 

The children form an important link in the great chain of 
the domestic circle. When sporting about in childhood, they 
have commonly spare persons, light brown skins, high foreheads 
beamii^ with intelligenoo, large dark eyes, aquiline noses, 
small thin-lipped mouths, and dark soft hair. The &imess 
of their compleiion is generally darkened by exposure to the 
sun in the earliest stage of childhood. 

The child grows up under the fostering care of its parents 
amidst all the surroundings of the family domicile. As it 
advances in years, the mother endeavours, according to her very 
limited capacity, to instil into its mind the rude elements of 
knowledge. From early infancy when his mind becomes 
susceptible of culture wid eipansion, crude and imperfect 
religious ideas, largely leavened with superstition, are commu- 
nicated to him, which subsequently mould his character in an 
undesirable manner. His early affections and moral principles 
are almost entirely influenced by the impressions he receives 
at the maternal fount, and he seldom comes in contact with 
the outer world. He is taught to pay divine homage to all 
the idols that are worshipped at stated periods of the year, 
and his indistinct ideas grow into deep convictions, the puiti- 
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cious influeace of which can afterwarda be effaced only by the 
bleseinga of western knowledge. In the Tillages Ohdiidkya 
gloha, or rhythmic elementary leeaons, are still given as a sort 
of moral exerciBe. From want of adequate capacity or culture 
the mother is unfit to engraft on the youthful mind the higher 
divine truths, to teach the child how to look on men, how to 
feel for them, how to bear with them, how to be true, honeat, 
manly, and how to " look beneath the outward to the spiritual, 
immortal, and divine." Solid, practical wisdom, however, is 
often extracted from the most commonplace experienoea, even 
by untutored minds. 

" Honor thy father and thy mother," is the first scriptural 
commandment with promise, the importance and excellence of 
which are early impressed on the mind of a Hindoo child by 
wise, discreet parents. Hindoos are honorably distinguished 
by their affections for their parents, and they continue to be 
so even in the maturer years of their life. 

In the case of a girl, even the most elementary sort of 
instruction is neglected, except that now she occasionally 
studies the Bengali primer— an innovation which the spirit 
of the times countenances. When of proper age, she is sent to 
a female school, where she pursues her studies until finally 
withdrawn therefrom after her marriage. As a rational being 
she may continue to evince a natural desire and aptitude for 
intellectual progress, and may carry it on by home study 
according to her tasto and position in life. A few have made 
astonishing progress, considering the formidable obstacles 
which an abnormal state of society inevitably places in their 
way. The traditional bugbear that she will become a widow 
if she learns to read and write has happily passed away, not 
only in the great centres of education but likewise in several 
parts of the rural districts, where, to all appearances, females 
are just beginning, as it were, to assert their right to the 
improvement of their minds. This is certainly an unerring 
presage, foreshadowing the advent of national r^eneration in 
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the fulness of time. Many fannliea, well-to-do in the world, 
ei^age a Christian goremess* both for elementary inBtmction 
and for needle-work, the latter being an accompliahnient for 
which even the moat matronly ladies have now taken a great 
liking. The introduction of this tastefnl art has, in a great 
measure, superseded the idle, unprofitable goasip of the day, 
driving away ennui and slothfulnesa at the same time. 

In ahnost every respectable Hindoo household there is a 
tutelar god, generally made of stone or metal after one of the 
images of Krishna, set up ou a gold or silver throne, with 
silver umbrella and silver utensils dedicated to its service. 
Every morning and evening it is worshipped by the hereditary 
Purohit, or priest, who visits the house for the purpose twice a 
day, and who, as the name implies, is the^r*^ in all religious 
ceremonies, second to none but the guru, or spiritual guide. 
The offerings of rice, fruits, sweetmeats and milk, made to 
the god, he carries home after the close of the service. A 
conob is blown, a bell is rung, and a gong beat at the time of 
worship, when the religiously disposed portion of the inmates, 

* The following: iacident will, doubtless, oontiibate not a little to 
the amaBemeut of tha reader. One du; a g'OTerneKS was giving ins- 
tmctionB in needle-work to a young married girl of thirteen yeare of 
age. She (the girl) was indiiBtrionelj plying the needle, when lo ! 
an aged female oook from the honse of her hnsband aoddenly 
appeared befoie her, aod simply enquired of her how she was. Tha 
shy girl, overpowered by a sense of sbame, dropped down ber veil 
almMt to the groand, and not only stopped work but likewise ceased 
to tnlkto the governess. The latter, struck with amazement, qoietlj 
asked her pnpil if she had hurt her eyes, because she held fast ber right 
hand on that part of her face. Other ladies of the family stepped for- 
ward and explained to the governess the real cause of the awkward 
position the girl was placed in. It was nothing more nor less than the 
imexpected visit of the female cook to the family of the bride. From 
feelings of false delicacy in presence of her hnsband'a cook, she hang 
down her face and dropped down her veil. The governess learning 
the tme canse politely desired the female cook to retire that she 
might be enabled to give her lessons withont an; interruption. 
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mate and female, in a quaai-peaiteot attitude, make their 
obeisflHce to the god and receiTe in return the hollow bene- 
diction of the priest. The daily repetition of the service 
quickens the heart-beats of the devotees and seryee to remind 
them, however faintly, of their religious duties. Such wor- 
ship is popularly regarded aa an act of great merit, paving 
the way to everlasting bliss. A suitable endowment in lauded 
property ia sometimes set apart for the permanent support 
of the idol, and is called the debatra laud, or inalienable 
property, according to the Hindoo Shdatraa Some families 
that have been reduced to poverty through a reverse of fortune 
now live on the usufruct of the debatra land, which eerres as 
a sheet-anchor in stormy weather. 

Besides the daily pujS of the household deity there 
are some other extraordinary rel^ous celebrations, such as 
those of Dui^ Ealf, Lakshm!, J{^tdh4trf, SaraawatI, and 
K&rtik, the Janm^htami, Dole, R&sh aud Jhulan JAtras, eta, 
— the latter four being all pujfis of Krishna, which esoite 
the religious fervor of the Vaiahnavaa, as contra-diatii^ished 
from the Siktaa, the followers of Kali or Durgi, the female 
principle. 

The internal daily details of a Hindoo household neit 
demand our attention. In the morning when the breakfast is 
ready the little children are served first as they have to go to 
their schools, and then the adult male members, chiefly brothers, 
nephews, etc., who have to attend their offices. They all squat 
down m-4nM on small bits of carpet on the floor, while the 
mother sita near them, not to eat but to see that they are all 
properly served ; she closely watches that. each of them is duly 
satisfied ; she would never feel happy should any of them find 
fault with a particular dish as being unsavoury, she snubs 
the cook and taies herself for her own want of supervision 
in the kitchen, because the idea of having ftuled to do her 
duty in this respect is an agony to her mind. 

As a mother, she avails herself of this opportimity to 
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engage in converaatioii, and consult her sons about the conduct 
of all domestic affairs, which necessarily expand as the fkmily 
increases. For example, she takes their advice as to the 
amount of expenditure to be incurred at the forthcoming 
wedding of Sharal Shaehi, the youngest dai^hter, in the 
month of F^gun, or February. This is an occasion, when the 
hearts of both the sons and the mother overflow with the 
milk of human kindness, yet there is a desire to avoid 
extravagance as far as possible. 

A prudent mother wisely regulates her expenses according 
to the means and eaminga of her sons, and she seldom or 
never comes to grief An extravagant Hindoo mother has no 
existence in the actual realities of life. She is a model of 
economy, devotion, chastity, patience, self-denial, and a martyr 
to domestic affectioa She may be wanting in mental accom- 
plishments, which is not her own fault, but the very large 
share of strong common-sense she is naturally endowed with 
sufficiently makes up for every deficiency in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life. Accustomed to look upon her sons as the pride 
of her existence, she seeks every legitimate means to promote 
their happiness. If her daughtera-in-law turn out quemlou^ 
and fall out with one another, which is not uufrequently the 
case, she reconciles them by the panacea of gentle remonstrance. 
But unhappily, such is the degeneracy of the present age that 
the influence of wholesome admonition is shamefully ignored 
and often lost in the deluge of discord ; and the inevitable 
consequence is, that vicious selfishness disturbs Heaven's 
blessed peace, and " love cools, friendships fall off, brothers 
divide." 

After the sons have gone to their respective offices, the 
mother changes her clothe and retires into the tkakurghar (the 
place of worship) and goes tluwugh her morning service, at 
the close of which she prostrates herself, invokes the blessing 
of her guardian deity, and then again changing her clothes, 
takes her breakfast and enjoys a short siesta, while chewing 
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a moathful of betle, sotaetimea mixed with tobtkcco leaf, in order 
to strengtheD her teeth. 

In any sketch of a Hindoo family it is necesBary that 
something should be said about the domestio serranta attached 
to a Hindoo household. The cook, whose employment involves 
some very important consideratious, may be either a male or a 
female. In most familiee, a preference is shewn for a female 
cook* for reasons which are obvious. The kitchen, being, as a 
rule, placed in the inner division of the house, the females 
have an opportunity to assist her in various ways, so as to 
facilitate and expedite her work, which certainly is not always 
of the most pleasant nature. The dietary of a Hindoo family, 
as may be easily anticipated, is of the simplest description, 
consisting for the most part of vegetables and fish, with a 
little milk and ghee, but no ^;gs or meat of any kind. Not 
like the dishes of the French and Mogals, highly flavoured and 
richly spiced, the daily preparations are very simple ; no onion, 
garlic, or strong aromatic spic^ are used. They are easy of 
digestion and palatable to taste, being altogether free Irom 
offensive and foetid smell. The simple turineric, pepper, cum- 
min, coriander and mustard seei^ etc., generally impart a fine 
flavour to the preparations, which the frugal and abstemious 
Hindoos eat with great zest. I have known the wives of 
several rich Babus take a delight in preparing with their own 
hands the evening meal of their husbands and sons. This is 
entirely a labor of love, which they go through with the 
greatest cheerfulness. It is necessary to mention here that, 
without fish, which are very abundant, a nice little Hindoo 
breakfast or dinner in Bengal is an impo^ibility. The art of 
cooking should not be a mystery to all save the initiated few ; 

* Wbether descauded from a Br&hman or E&yastlia family, she goes 
by the general oame of Bimvn Didl (Bt&bman liater). bo named that 
the members of other fEunitieH might unsDepectingl; eat ont of her 
hands. The food cooked b; a middle aged female (geDerally a widow) , 
is considered safe and itrepioachable. 
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it should be the study of every good and thrifty woman wfco 
is willing to sacrifice needless elegance and pomp to comfort 
and economy. 

This gastronomical digression will serve to indicate the 
taato of the Hindoos in Bengal, and the very simple style 
of their living. Even in the selection of articles of food 
a nice distinction is observed ; fish are dressed in a part of 
the kitchen quit« distinct from where the vegetable dishes are 
prepared, because a widow is strictly forbidden to use anything 
which has come in contact with fish. Moreover, a widow will 
not accept a dish unless it is prepared by a real Brahman cook, 
male or female. Should a male member of the family be ever 
disposed to eat goat flesh (he is forbidden to use any other 
kind of meat, save mutton, when sacrificed) a Sdkia cook 
undertakes to prepare it for him. When she haa finished, she 
changes her clothes and purifies her body by sprinkling over 
it a few drops of Ganges water, Eioepting little unmarried 
girls, whose parents are S6ktat (worshippers of female deities), 
no Hindoo female is permitted to use meat even by sufieranoe. 
In other rigidly orthodox families a similar concession is 
withheld. 

The wages of a female cook, who in nine eases out of ten 
is a widow, are about sii or seven rupees a month, with a few 

annas extra for Ekddaihi — the day of dose fast for all widows 

and cocoanut oil for her hair,* six pieces of grey shirting, 
each ten cubits long, and three bathing napkins a year. She 
also gets an extra piece of cloth at the Durg4-puja festival 
when the most wretched pauper, somehow or other, puts on, 
new clothes. Some of the widow cooks have certainly seen 
better days, but the vicissitudes of fortune have reduced them 

• In order to presBcve the hair and keep it clean, all Hindoo 
females in Bengal use cocoanut oil for the head ; the; however mb 
their bodies with mnstard oil before bathing. Young ladies oooasion- 
ally use pomatnm, bear'a grease, soap, etc., tboagh, in a religious 
Reuse, this is deeecratioa. 
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to poverty, Ae a rule, they bear the load of nuBfortune with 
the greatest patience. They come chiefly from the villagef^ 
and it speaks much in favor of the purity of their character 
that they ungrudgingly aubmit to the menial offices of a. 
drudge, instead of being seduced into the forbidden paths of 
life. Of course there are a few black sheep in the flock, but 
happily their number is very limited, A male cook is alwaj^ 
a Biihman. It is almost superfluous to add that the employ- 
ment in a family or the admittauce of any man-servant into 
the inner apartments of a Hindoo household, which are empha- 
tically the great centre, as well of domestic happiness as of 
rehgious sanctity, is open to many objections. 

The second domeatio servant that demands a notice at our 
hands is the Jki, or maid-servant of the family. Her duties 
are alike onerous and troublesoma Like the potter's wheel 
she incessantly turns backwards and forwards and knows no 
rrat till about ten o'clock at n^ht She rises early in the 
morning, sweeps and washes all the rooms and verandahs 
inside the house, cleans all the brass utensils of the family, 
kindles the stove, pounds the kitchen spices, cleans the fish 
for cooking, and attends to other duties of a household nature. 
Some maid-servants are almost exclusively employed in takii^ 
care of children. Their duties are not so hard as those of the 
{aroily-Jltl indicated above. These females are often drawn 
from the dregs of society, and their conduct, or rather mis- 
conduct, sometimes leads to the most unhappy results. Their 
wages are about two rupees a month, exclusive of food and 
clothes. They occasionally make something also by gratuities 
when carrying presents to relatives and friends. 

I next come te the male servants : there are more than 
half-a-dozen of them in a respectable family, and their services 
are in the main confined to the outer apartments of the house. 
They sweep and clean all the rooms, spread white cloth bed- 
ding on the floor, change the water of the hukkd (the first 
essential both at an ordinoiy and special reception), fill the 
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ckUlam with tobaooo, fold the fine black-bordered Simla Dhuti 
and Urdtii (Babu'a native dress suit), put the lamps in order, 
and go to the B&z&r to make purohasea. Their pay ranges 
from three to four rupees a month, exclusive of food and 
clothes. 

A rich Hindoo, however, has a large establishment of ser- 
vants in addition to those mentioned abova There are dur- 
wans (door-keepers), syces (grooms), coachmen, gardeners, 
sircar, cashier, accountant, etc., each of whom dischai^es his 
functions in hia own sphere, but they seldom or never come 
in contact with the female inmates of the house. The cashier 
is the moat important and responsible person, and hia income ia 
larger than that of any other servant, Ijecanse ho gets hia 
commission from all tradespeople dealing with the family. 
All .of them get preaenta of clothes at the great national 
festival, the Dui^i-pnjft. 

The Khdmdmd of a Babu is his most favourite servant. 
From the nature of hia office he comes into closest contact 
with his master : he rubs his body with oil before bathing, aud 
aometimes shampooes him, — a practice which gradually induces 
idle, effeminate habits, and eventually greatly incapacitatas 
a man for the duties of an active lifa Indeed, to study the 
life of a " big native swell " is to study the character of a 
consummate oriental epicure, immersed in a ceaseless round 
of pleaaurea, and hedged in by a body of unconscionable 
fellows, distinguished only for their flattery and servility. 

Except in isolated instances, the general treatment of do- 
mestic servants by their masters is not reprehensible. 

Outside of those who understand the peculiar mysteries of 
the inner life of Hindoo society, very few are aware that a 
wife — though the mother of three or four children — is forbid- 
den to opai her lips or lift her veil in order ta apeak to her 
husband in the presence of her mother-in-law, or of any other 
adult male or female member of the family. She may con- 
verse with the children without fear of being exposed to the 
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chai^ of impropriety ; this is the whole estent of her liberty, 
but she is imperatively oomm&nded to hold her toogue and drop 
down her veil whenever she happens to aee an elderly member 
in her way. A phrase used in common parlance (Bkd»Ar Bkd- 
drahau) denotes the utmost privacy, as that which the wife of 
a younger brother should observe towards the elder brother of 
her husband. It is an unpardonable sin in the former, even 
to come in contact with the very shadow of the latter. The 
rules of convention ftlism have reared an adamantine wall 
between the two. We have all learnt in our school-days that 
modesty is a quality which highly adorns a woman, but the 
peculiar domestic economy of the natives carries this golden 
rule to the utmost stretch of restriction, verging on sacred 
religious prohibition. 

The general state of Hindoo female society, as at present 
constituted, exhibits an improved moral tone, presenting an 
edilyiug contrast to the grossnese of former times as far as 
popular amusements are concerned. The popular amusements 
of the Hindoos, like those of many European nations, have 
rarely been characterised by very strict moral principles. But 
the loose and immoral amusements of former times do not 
now so much interest our educated females. The popular 
Native Jdfrii* (dramatic representations ) do not now contain 
those low, obscene expressions, which were usual only some 
thirty years hack; yet they are not altogether pure or elevated. 
It is true that some of them are touching and pathetic in their 
themes, not jarring to the moral sense, but admirably adapted 
to the taste of a people having a supreme respect for the 
idolatrous and mythological systems, from which most of these 
Mtrds are derived. The marvellous and the supernatural 
always exact an instinctive regard from the ignorant and cre- 
dulous multitude. The Fdnchdli (with female actresses only) 
which is given for the amusement of the females, especially 
at a second marriage, is sometimes much too obscene and 
immoral to be tolerated in a zenana having any pretension to 
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gentility. On such an oooaaion, in apit* of strict conventional 
restrictions, a depraved taste clearly manifests itself Much 
has yet to be done to develop among the females a taste 
for purer amusements, better adapted to a healthy state of 
society. 

In Hindoo females there is a prominent trait which deserves 
to be commended. Moses, Mohammed, and Mauu, observes 
Benjamin Disraeli, say that cleanliness is religion. Cleanli- 
ness certainly promotes health of body and delicacy of mind. 
When that excellent prelate, Heber, travelled in a boat on the 
sacred stream of the Ganges, and saw large crowds of Hindoo 
females engaged in wasfati^ themselves and their clothes on 
both sides of the river, at the rising and setting of the sun, 
he most emphatically remarked that <ieanliness was the 
supreme virtue of Hindoo women. In the Upper Provinces, 
at all seaaouB of the year, hundreds of women may be daily 
seen with baskets of flowers in their hands, slowly walking in 
the direction of the river, and chanting gongs in chorus in 
praise of the " unapproachable sanctuary of MahSdeva, the 
great glacier-world of the HimilayA, with its wondrous pin- 
nacles, rising 2i,000 feet above the level of the aea, and des- 
cending into the amethyst-hued ice cavern, whence issues, in 
its turbulent and noisy infancy, the sacred river of India." 
They display a purity, a sincerity, a otmstaut and passionate 
devotion to their faith, which present a striking contrast to the 
conduct of men steeped in the quagmire of profligacy. 

Our ladies bathe their bodies and change their clothes twice 
in a day, in the morning and in the afternoon ; otherwise they 
are not permitted to take in hand any domestic work. 

In large Hindoo households, the lot of the wife who is 
childless is truly deplorable. While her sisters are rejoicing 
in the juvenile fun and frolJes of their children, sporting with 
all the elasticity of a light, free, and buoyant heart, she sits 
sulkily aloof, and inwardly repines at the unkind ordinance of 
BidhdtS, and earnestly invokes Md Skaitkl (the patron deity 
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of children) to grant her the iaestimable boon of ofTapring, 
without which thia butterfly life ie unsanotified, unprofitable 
and hollow. 

. The barrenneaa of a Hindoo (female is denounced as a sin, 
for the atonement of which certain religious rites are per- 
formed, and incessant prayers offered to all the terreBtriaJ and 
celestial goda ; but, all her superstitioua practices proving vtun, 
her miseiy is only intensified. 

In the beginning of this sketch I set out by stating that the 
peculiar constitution of Hindoo society bears an affinity to the 
old patriarchal s^tenL This is true to a very great extent 
The system has its advantages and disadvantages, which are, 
in a great measure, inseparable firom it If properly weighed 
in the scale, the latter will most assuredly counterbalance 
the former ; so much so that, in the great majority of cases, 
discord and disquietude are the inevitable result of joint 
fraternization. Leadership certainly implies organization ; it 
formed the nucleus of the patriarchal system. But it is simply 
absurd to expect that there ^ould always be a happy marriage 
of minds in all cases, between so many men and women 
living together, endowed with different degrees of culture 
and influenced by adverse interests and sentiments. In the 
nature of things, it is impossible that all the members of a 
large family, having separate and specific objects of their own, 
should coalesce and cordially co-operate to promote the general 
welfare of a family, under a common leader or head. The 
millennium is not yet come. Seven brothers hving tc^iether 
with their wives and children, under one and the same paternal 
roof, cannot reasonably be expected to abide in a state of perfect 
harmony, so long as selfishness and incongruous tastes and 
interests are continually at work to sap the very foundation 
of friendliness and good followship. Union is strength ; but 
harmonious union, under the peculiar regimS indicated above, 
is already a remarkable esception in the present state of 
Hindoo society. On careful inquiry it will be found, that 
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women are at the bottom of that miBchievouB discord whiot 
«at8 into the very vitals of domestic felicity. Separation, 
therefore, is the only means that promiaea to afford relief from 
thia social incubus; and to separation many families have 
now resorted, much after the fashion of the dominant race, 
with a view to the uninterrupted enjoyment of domestic 
happiness. 

Having briefly indicated in the preceding lines the chief 
membeTH of a Hindoo household in their several relations and 
characters, it is scarcely necessary for me to add, that whenever 
this interesting group consisting of sweet children, loving 
husbands and wives, and affectionate parents and brothers, is 
animated by virtue, recognizing tlie obligations of duty, the 
divinity of conscience, and the moral connection of the present 
and future life, then all the blessings of peace, joy and moral 
order will be found diffused around the social and domestic 
hearth. 
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THE BIRTH OF A HINDOO. 

THE birth of a Hindoo into the household of which he ia 
to form a member ia attended with obaervaucea enjoined, 
more or less, by the religion he inherit& It has been said 
that, by tradition and instinct, as well as by early habits, he is 
a religious character. He is bom religiously, lives religiously, 
eats religiously, walks religiously, writes religiously, sleeps 
religiously, and dies religiously. His everyday life is an end- 
less succession of rites and ceremouies which he observes 
with the most sacred care. From his very birth his miud 
is imbued with superstitious ideas, which subsequent mental 
culture can hardly. ever eradicate. 

It is now generally known that Hindoo girls are betrothed 
even in their t^nderest years, and that the solemnization of 
the marriage takes place whenever they attain to the age of 
puberty. Thus it is not uncommon for a young wife to be 
delivered of her first child in her thirteenth year, though 
the glory of motherhood is more frequently not realized until 
the fourteenth or fifteenth year. When the period of dehveiy 
arrives, and to her it is an awful period, the girl ia taken into 
a room called SutikAghar, or Aturghar, where no male 
members of the family are admitted. She is made to wear 
a red-bordered robe, and two images of the goddess Shashthi 
made of cow-dung are placed near the threahdd of the 
room to be daily worshipped with rice and durva grass, for 
one month — the period of her confinement. If the labor be 
protracted, she often suffers greatly from the want of a skilfiil 
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surgeon or even a proper midwife. Before the fouuding of 
that noble Institution, the Calcuttn Medical College, proper 
midwiTes were not procurable, because they had had no aye- 
tematio training ; the profesBion was chiefly confiaed to the 
Dome and Bagdi oaste, yet some of these were known to 
have acquired a tolerable fortune. Their fee varied trom 5 to 
50 rupees, beaides clothes and other gifts ; the poor, certainly, 
giving less. For some years paat, a strong belief has existed 
among some women that dehvery in the name of the god 
Hari (Krishna) is very safe. They that follow this religious 
regime are believed, in the majority of cases, to have passed 
through the struggle of childbirth quite scathless. They use 
no jh&l or tMf,* bathe in cold water immediately after 
delivery, take the ordinary food of dal, v&th, curry, fish and 
tamarind, after offering them to the god Hari ; and on the 
30th day they perform a puj& (worship), consecrating iu 
honor of the god a quantity of sweetmeats (tandah and 
i&tasd) which they finally distribute among children and 
others. This distribution is called Harirliit This strong 
faith in the god seems to enable them to 'pass through the 
jieriod of confinement without danger. If the offspring of 
such women become strong, their strength is attributed to the 
mercy of the stud god. f 

A woman that follows the old prescribed practice has to take 
jh&t and th&p, and go through a strict course of diet, abstaining 
a]t«^ther from the use of cold water or any cooling beverage. 
She has to undergo the action of heat for at least five hours 
a day. The newborn babe is rubbed all over with warm mus- 
tard oil — an application which is considered the best preserv- - 

* Jhdl ia a prepurntioa ot certain drugs to set ait an antidote 
against cold, pnei'pernl fever, and other diseases inoldent to child- 
birth. It often proves efflcacioua, TkSp is the application of heat to 
the body. 

t For observanoes daring the period of pregnancy, see Note A in 
Appendix. 
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ative of health in childrea ExjKiaure of the mother in way 
shape ia most strictly prohibited, and certain indigenoua drugs 
and w^kTtn applications are used as an antidote agiunst all 
diseases of a puerperal character. 

While undergoing the throes irf nature, the exhausted 
spirit of the expectant mother is buoyed up by the fond hope 
of having a male child, which, in the estimation of a Hindoo 
female, is worth a votld of suffering. 

In the event of the child turning out a feniale, her friends 
try to encourage the mother for the moment with the assur- 
ance that the child is a male, a lovely and sweet child, ushered 
into the world under the peculiar auspices of the goddess 
Shasthf. Such assurances help very much to keep up her 
spirit for the time being, but wbeu she is brought to her senses 
and does not hear the sound of the conch,* her delusion is 
removed, sottow and disappointment take the place of joy 
and expectation, her buoyant spirit collapses and a strong 
reaction sets ia She curses the day, she curses her fate. But 
"such is the make and mecha.uiBm of human nature " that she 
soon resigns herself to the wise dispensations of an overruling 
Providence, She gradually feels a stronger affection for the 
female child, and rears it with all the care and tenderness 
of a mother ; she caresses and fondles it as if it were a boy, 
and her affection grows warmer with its growth. This is 
natural and inevitable. At the birth of a male child, the 
ooourrenceisimmediately announced by ianifta-dAanS (the sound 
of the conch) ; musicians come without being sent for, and 
play the tam-lmn : the family barber bears the happy tidings 
to all the nearest relatives, and is rewarded wirh presents of 
money and cloth. Oil, sweetmeats, fiah, curdled milk, and 
other things are presented to the relatives and neighbours, 
who, in return, offer their congratulations. A rich Hindoo, 

* Acnordiog to custom, a conch or large shell ia Boanded at the 
birth of a male ohUd. Its silence is the aign of aoitow. 
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though he Htudiea domeBtio economy very carefully, ia, however, 
apt to loosen his purse strings at the birth of a son and heir. 
Forgetting her trouble and agony, the mother implores BidA4- 
td* for the longevity of the child She gladly takes it to her 
breast, and her heart swells with joy every time she looks at 
its face. 

On the second day after delivery, she gets a little mgo and 
ehirai/-v^'d (a sort of parched rice). On the third day, the 
same diet, with the addition of a single grain of boiled rice, and 
a little fried pot^toe or pull-bull, that she may use those things 
afterwards with safety. On the fifth day, if everything is 
right, the room is washed and she ia allowed to come out of it 
for a short time ; a httle boiled rice and moong-ddl is her 
diet that day. 

On the sixth day, the image of the goddess Shastki is wor- 
shipped in front of the room where the child was bom, because 
she is the protectress of all children. The puji is called 
the Seytf,yrd-p\xik (worship). Offerings of rice, plantains, 
sweetmeats, cloths, milk, ifec., are presented to the goddess by 
the officiating priest, and the following articles are placed in 
the room for the Bidhdtd Punts (god of fete) in order that 
he may note down unseen on the forehead of the child its 
future destiny, viz., a palm leaf, a Bengali pen with ink, a 
serpent's skin, a brick from the temple of the god Shiva, and 
two kinds of fruit, dntmord and veylA, a little wool, gold and 
silver. On the eighth day is held the ceremony of Alcowray, 
or the distribution of eight kinds of parched peas, rice, sweet- 
meats, with cowries and pice, amongst the children of the 
house and neighbourhood. On the evenit^ of that day, the 
children assemble, and with a kulo (winnowing fan) go up 
three times to the door of the room, and beat it (the kulo) 
with small sticks, asking at the same in chorus " how is the 
child doing;" and touting, "let it rest in peace on the lap of 

* Bidh&(& U the god of fate. 
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its mother." These juvenile ceremonies, if ceremonies they 
may be called, give infinite delight to the children, who are 
sometimes prompted by the older members of the family to 
indulge in jocular abuse of the father, not of course to irritat« 
but to amuse him. At the birth of a female child, in conse- 
quence of the depreciation in which it is held, this ceremony 
is observed on a very poor scale. On the thirty-first day after 
the birth, the ceremony of .SA(M(A{-puji is again performed. 
Hence a woman, who has had twelve or more children, is called 
Shatlhi-Buri, or " Shasthl's old woman." Before a twig of a 
Bata tree, the priest, repeating the usual incantation, presents 
offerii^ of rice, fruits, sweetmeats, cloths, parched peas and 
rice, oil, turmeric, betel, betel-nuts, two duck e^;s, and twenty- 
one small wicker baskets filled with khai (parched rice) 
plantains and bdtoid, which are all given to a number of 
women whose husbands are alive. It is on this occasion that 
the priest is also required to perform the worship of the god- 
dess Sitbaehani,* one of the forms of Durga. 

When the fether first goes to see the child, he puts a gold 
coin into its band and lays his benediction on its bead. Other 
relatives who may be present at the time do the same. 

All respectable Hindoos keep an exact record of the birth of 
a child, especially of a boy. Every family has its Daibc^jna, 
or astrologer, who prepares a horoscope, in which be notes 
down the day, the hour, and the minute of the birth of the 
child, opens the roll of its fate, and describes what shall happen 
to it during its bfe. Th^e horoscopes are so much relied on, 
that if it is stated therein that the stellar mansion under which 
the child was bom was not good, and that it shall be exposed 
to serious dai^rs, either from sikneas or accident, at any period 
of its life, every possible care is taken, through Grahajdg and 
Sattyin. (religious atonement), to propitiate the god of fate, and 
ward off the apprehended danger before it comes to pass. These 

* For the popular Bborj of the goddeae SubaobaDi, see Note B. 
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papers are carefully preserved by the parents, who refer to them 
when anything important, good or evil, happens to the child. 
A Hindoo astrologer is a man of high pretensions ; he div^ into 
the womb of futurity and foretells what shall happen to a man 
in this life, without suspecting for a moment that our Creator 
has not vouchsafed to ua the powers of divination. In a court 
of justice these papers are of great value in verifying the eiact 
age of a person ; and at marriage, or rather before it, they are 
carefully consulted as to the character of the stellar mansion 
uoder which both the boy and girl were born, and the peculiar 
ciroumataaces by which they were surrounded. Many a matoh 
is broken off because the signs in the zodiac do not harmonize ; 
for instance, if the boy be of the Lion-ram Csign) and the girl 
of the Lamb-rae*, the one, it is said, will destroy the other. 
These papers, therefore, are of very great importance when a 
matrimonial alliance is being negotiated. 

When a male child is six months old, the parents make 
preparations for the celebration of the AnnaprSisan, or chris- 
tening, when not only a name is given to the child, but it 
gets boiled rice for the first time. On this occasion, the father 
is required to perform a Biddhi Skrdd, so called from the 
increase and preservation of the members of the family. Some 
who live near Calcutta celebrate the rite by going to Kill 
Ghat, and procuring a little boiled rice from one of the 
priests of the sacred fane at a cost of eight to ten rupees. 
When the rice is brought home, a few grains are put into the 
mouth of the child by a male member of the family. The 
ceremony being thus performed, the child from that day is 
allowed to take cooked food when necessary. Such families 
as do not choose to go to K61f Ghat, observe the ceremony 
at home, and spend from 300 to 300 rupees in feedii^ the 
Brahmana, friends and relatives, who, in return, offer their 
benediction and give from one to ten rupees each to the child, 
which being shaved, clad in a silk garment, and adorned with 
gold ornaments, is brought out for the purpose after the feasL 
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It is on such occasions that splendid dowries are settled on some 
children, in granta of land or of Government aeourities, and 
I have known instances in which a dowry amounted to a lakh 
of rupeea. Of late years, the practice of making gifte to the 
child being regarded as an obnoxious tax, the good taste of 
some has led them, to confine the entertainment within the 
ciroumsoribed limit of their own family. Superstition has its 
share in the choice of the name to be given to the child. The 
Hindoos are generally named after their gods and goddesses, 
under a belief that the repetition of such names in the daily 
intercourse of life will not only absolve them from sins, but 
give them present happiness and the hope of blessedness to 
all eternity. Some parents purposely give an unpleasant 
name to a child that may be bom after repeated bereavements, 
believing that thereby the curses of the wicked will fall 
harmless on its head. Such names are Nafar, Gobardhan, 
Guie, Tincowri, Panchcowri, Dukhi, 4c In the ease of girls 
a mother who has many daughters, and does not wish for 
more, gives them such names as Sshyanta (cessation), Arn& 
{no more), GhAnd (despised), CAAwAAi (an expression of con- 
tempt).* 

Except under extraordinary circumstances, a Hindoo mother 
seldom engages a wetnurse ; she continues to nurse her child 
till it is three or four years old, and attends at the same time 



* Apart from the horrid practice of female infanticide, now put a 
etop to b; a taumaQa QorernmenC, m^ny mataaces miglit be given of 
the extreme deteatatioQ in which the birtli of a girl is held evan by 
ber mother. Among others I maj ciCe the following : A woman, 
who was the mother of four daughteii and of uo sou, at the time 
of her fifth deliver; laid aside one thousand rupees for distribution 
among the poor in the event of her gettinjf a son, when, lo I she gave 
birth to a female child again. What did she doT 8he at once &ang 
aside the money, mourufnlly declaring at the aame time, that she 
had already four fire-brands inoeseautly burning in her bosom and 
thia was the J\fth, which was euoag-h to burn her to death. 
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to her numerous household duties, which are by no means 
light or easy. Indolent loveliness, reclining on a erfa, is not a 
truthful picture of her life ; it may be she has to cook for her 
husband, because he is such an orthodox Hindoo that he will 
on no account accept food (such aa rice, d41, vegetables, curry 
&0. } from any other hand. In such families, the woman has 
to rise very early, perform her daily ablutions and attend to 
the duties of the kitchen ; and before nine the breakfast must 
be ready, as the husband has probably to attend his office at ten. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see a woman cooking, suckling 
her child, and scolding her maid-servant at one and the same 
time. A Hindoo woman is not only laborious, but patient and 
submissive to a degree ; let the amount of privation be ever so 
great, she is seldom known to murmur or complain. All her 
happiness is centred in the proper discharge of her domestic 
and social duties. So simple and unambitious is a Hindoo 
female, that she generally considers herself amply rewarded if 
the food prepared by her hands is appreciated by those for 
whom it is intended. It is a lamentable fact that, expert as 
she doubtless is in the art of cooking, she is totally incapable 
of nourishing the minds of her children with any solid intellec- 
tual food worthy of the name. As already indicated, she com- 
municates to her child what she can out of her own store of 
simple ideas and superstitious beliefs, but her beat gift is the 
care and tenderness which she lavishes upon it, and the waken- 
ing of its yonng soul to return her love. 
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THE HINDOO SCHOOL BOY. 

' TpROM the time whea the young Hiadoo passes from the 
J- iofant stage of " mewlii^ and puking in the nurse'a 
urmB " till he goes to school, he is generally a bright-eyed, active 
playful boy, full of rompiug spirits, the favourite of alt around 
him. His diet is light, and his health generally good. He 
usually runs about for three or four years in puris uaturadbvs, 
and among the lower classes a string is tied round his loins 
with a metal charm attached to frighten away the evil spirits. 
When he attains the age of five, the period fixed by his parents 
for beginning his education, he is sent to a PaUdld (vernacular 
infant school ), not, however, without making a pu^j to 
Saraawati, the goddess of learning. On the day appointed, 
and it must be a lucky day according to the Hindoo almanac, 
the child bathes and puts on a new duhti (garment) and is 
taken to the place of worship, where the officiating priest has 
previously mside all the necessary arrangements. Rice, fruits, 
and sweetmeats are then offered to the goddess, who is religi- 
ously invoked to pour her blessing on the head of the child. 
After this, the priest takes away all the things offered to the 
goddess, with his usual gift of one or two rupees, and the child 
is taken by his parents to the Pdttdld and formally introduced 
to the Gurumahdshaya, or master of the school. With the 
natural curiosity of children all present gaze on the new comer 
as if he were a being of a strange species. But the old boys 
80OU become familiar with the new one, and a sort of intimacy 
grodu^y springs up amongst them. In this country a boy 
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is made to learn the letters of the alphabet, not by pronouncing 
them, but by writing them on the ground with a small piece of 
khari, or soft stone, and copying them over and over again until 
he thoroughly masters them. Five letters are set him at a time. 
After this he is taught to write on palm leaves with ink and 
a wooden pen, then on a slate and on green plantain leaves, 
and, finally, on paper. At every stage of his progress he is 
expected to make some present to his master in the shape of 
food, clothes, and money. A village school begins early in 
the morning, and continues till eleven, after which the boys 
are allowed to go home for their breakfast ; they return at 
two, and remain in the school till evening, when all the boys 
are made to stand up in a row, and one of the most advanced 
amongst them shouts out the multiplication and numeration 
tables, while all are taught to repeat after him and to commit tj> 
memory what they hear. With a view to encourage the early 
attendance of the boys, a G'uramahdihaya sometimes resorts 
to the odd method of the hathchhari system in his Patsald, 
which means that aU the boys are to have stripes of the cane 
on the hand, in arithmetical progression, in the order of their 
coming, that is, the first comer is to have one stripe, the second 
two, and so on, in consecutive order. The last boy is some- 
times made to stand on one leg for an hour or ao to the infinite 
amusement of the earlier comers. The system certainly has a 
good effect in ensuring early attendance. 

The course of instruction in such schools embraces read- 
ing in the vernacular, "a little of arithmetic and writing and 
the keeping of accounts for those who are thoi^ht clever boys. 
Stupid and wicked pupils are generally beat«n with a cane, 
but their names are never struck off the register, as is the case 
in English schools. Sometimes a truant is compelled to stand 
on one leg, holding up a brick in his right hand, or to keep his 
arms stretched out till he is completely exhausted. Another 
mode of punishment consists in applying the leaves of Bichuti 
(a stinging plant) to the back of a naughty boy, who natur- 
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ally smarts under the torture. The infliction of such cruel 
punishments aometimea leads the boys to conspire against the 
master for the purpose of retaliation, which generally results 
in bringing him to his senses. Hindoo boys are extremely 
sensitive, and are very apt to resent any affront to which they 
are cruelly subjected by their maater.* The fee in a village 
aohool is from a penny to three-pence a head per month, but the 
master has additional perquisites in the shape of victuels and 
pioe. There ia a common saying among the Hindoos that 
in twelve months there are thirteen pdrbam, or festivala, 
implying thereby, that there are far too many pdrhans. On 
every auch occasion the boys are expected to bring presents 
for the maater, and any unfortunate boy who faila to bring 
one is denied the uaual indulgence of a holiday. Little 
boys are seldom fond of reading, they would gladly sacrifice 
anything to purchase a holiday. It is not an uncommon 
thing for a boy to steal pioe from hia mother's boi in order 
to aatiafy the demands of his maet«r at the festival. The 
principle on which a village school is conducted is essentially 
defective in morality. Instead of teaching the rules of good 
conduct and enforcing the first principles of morality, it 
often sadly defeats the primary object of a good education, 
namely, the formation of a sound moral and virtuous 
character. It is a disgrace to hear a schoolmaster, whose con- 
duct should be a pattern of moral excellence, use towards his 
pnpils, for little feults, the most vulgar epithets, the effects 
of which are seldom obliterated from their minds, even in 



* Aprepo*, I may mention here tlie followiDg inoident. A few ^ats 
bnck a well-known master of the Hindoo School beingf placed in a. very 
awkward poBition, had to call in the aid of the Police. Soma Sailors 
and NegroeB — alwajB a set of desperate characters — were retained bj 
the boya for the purpose of in^nltiag him in the poblio Btree^, but the 
timel; interference of the Police put a stop to the costemplated bra- 
tal assault. This had the efiect of indnciug the master to behave in 
future with greater forbearance, if not with more sober judgment. 
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advanced life. However, such days of obnoxious pedagogiem 
are almoet gone by, never to come agun, now that the system 
of primary education has been extended to almost every villt^e 
in India, under the auspices of our liberal Government. Whilst 
on this subject I may state that some forty years ago our 
Government appointed the late Rev. William Adam to be the 
Commisaioner of Education in Bengal That highly talented 
and generous philanthropist submitted in his report to 
Government a scheme of education very similar to what is now 
introduced throughout Bengal The scheme was then ignored 
OD account of its great expense, and the Commissioner was so 
disheartened at tiie apathy of Government towards the edu- 
cation of the masses, that a few days before his departure 
from Calcutta, when he took farewell of some of his most 
distinguished native irienda, his parting words were to the 
following effect : " Your Government is not disposed to 
encourage those who are its real friends." This reproach has, 
however, been subsequently removed, by the adoption of a 
primary system of educatioa The spirit of the times and 
the growth of enlightened sentiments have gradually inaugu- 
rated a comprehensive scheme, which, although still limited 
in its range, embraces the moral and inteUeotual improvement 
of all the people.* 

In Calcutta, when a boy is six years old, his parents are 
anxious to have h'm admitted into one of the public schools, 
where he may have an opportunity to learn both the Vernacu- 
lar and the EngUsh languages. He may be said from that 
day to enter on the first stage of his intellectual disintegration. 

* Dr. W. W. Hnntar, Preaideat of the Ednoation ComtniBBioii, haa, 
it 1 mistake not, BneoBBsfully solved the important problem of Indian 
education. His oompreheoBiva icheme is based on a sTsbam of 
primary instruction, admirably adapted to carry the blessings of 
poptOar enlightenment to the most obsonre parts of the empire, which 
will nnqnentionably render bis name fragrant amongst the teemiag 
millionH of India. 
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The books that are put into hie hands gradually open bis eyes 
and expand his intellect ; he leamB to discern what is right 
and what is wrong ; he reasons within himaelf and finds that 
what he had learnt at home was not true, and is led by degrees 
to renounce his old ideas. Every day brings before his mind's 
eye the grand truths of Western knowledge, and he feels an 
irresistible desire, not only to test their accuracy but to 
advance farther in his scholastic career. He is too young, 
however, to weigh well everything that comes in his way, but 
as he advances he finds the light of truth illumine his mind. 
His parents, if orthodox Hindoos, necessarily feel alarmed at 
his new ideas and try to counteract their influence by the 
stereotyped arguments of the wisdom of our fore&thera ; but 
however inimically disposed, tbey dare not stop his progress, 
because they see that English education is the surest passport, 
to honor and distinction. In this majiner he continues to 
move through the various classes of the middle schools till he 
is advanced to one of the higher educational institutions con- 
nected with the University, and attains his siiteenth or seven- 
teenth year, which is popularly regarded as his marriageable 
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vows OF HINDOO GIRLS. 

WHEN a girl is five years of age, she is initiated by au 
elderly woman in the preparatory rites of Bratas, or 
vows, the primary object of whiob is to secure ber a good hus- 
band, and render ber religious and happy throughout life. 
While a boy is sent to the PAtsfili, a girl is commonly for- 
bidden to read or write, but has to b^n ber course of Bratas. 
The germs of superstition being thus early implanted in her 
mind, she is more or leas influenced by them ever after. 
Formed by nature to be docile, pUant and susceptible, she 
readily takes to the initial course of religious exercises. 

The first rite with which she has to commeaoe is called the 
" Shiva-puji," after the example of the goddess Dui^ who 
performed this ceremonial that she might obtain a good hus- 
band ; and Shiva is regarded as a model husband. On the 
30th day of Chaitra, being the last day of the Bengali year, 
she is required to make two little earthen images of this god, 
and placing them on the rind of a bael-iruit (wood-apple) with 
leaves, she begins to perform his worship ; but before doing bo, 
she is enjoined to wash herself and change ber clothes, a 
requirement which enforces upon ber, thus early, cleanliness 
and purity in habits and manners, if not exactly in thought 
and feeling. Her mind beii^ filled with young susceptibilities, 
she imbibes almost instinctively an increasing predilection for 
the performance of religious ceremonies. Sprinkling a few 
drops of holy water on the heads of the images, she repeato 
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the following words : " All homage to Shiva, all homage to 
Shiva, all homage to Hara (another name of Shiva), all 
homage to Bajjara," meaning two small earthen balls, like peas, 
which are stuck on the body of the images. She is then to 
become absorbed in meditation about the fonn and attributes 
of the god, and afterwards she says her prayers three times 
in couneotion with Shiva's various names, which I. need not 
here mention. Ofierings of flowers and bael leaves are then 
presented to the god with an incantation. Being pleased, 
Mah^deva (Shiva) is supposed to ask from heaven whatBrata 
or religious ceremony Gaur((DurgS) is performing. Gauri 
replies, she is worshipping Shiva, that she may get him for 
her husband, because, as said before, SUva is a model husband. 

Then comes the Brata of Hari or Krishna. The two feet of 
the god being paint«d in white sandal paste on a brass plate, 
the girl worships him with flowers and sandal paate. The god, 
seeing this, is supposed to ask what girl worships his feet, and 
what boon she wants. She replies : " May the prince of the 
kingdom be my husband, may I be beautiful and virtuous, and 
be the mother of seven wise and virtuous sons and two hand- 
some daughters." She asks that her daughters-in-law may be 
industrious and obedient ; that her sons-in-law may shine in 
the world by their good qualities ; that her granary and farm- 
yard may be always iiill, the former with com of all sorts, and 
the latter with milch cows ; that when she dies all thtee who 
are near and dear to her may enjoy long life and prosperity • 
and that she may eventually, through the blessing of Hari, die 
on the banks of the sacred Ganges, and thereby procure an 
entrance into heaven. 

It is worthy of remark here that even young Hindoo girls, 
in the exercise of their immature discretion, make a distinction 
between the gods in the choice of their husbands. In the first 
Brata, that of Shiva, a tender girl of five years of age is 
taught, almost unconsciously as it were, to prefer that god to 
Krishna for her husband, because the latter, according to the 
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Hindoo Shastras, is reputed to have borne a queationable 
character. I once asked a girl why she would not have 
Krishna for her hueband. She promptly answered that that 
god disported with thousands of Gopinfs (milkmaids) and 
wa« therefore not a good god, while Shiva was devotedly at- 
tached to his one wife, Dui^ The explanation was full of 
signifioauoe from a moral and religious point of view. 

The third Brata involves the worship of ten images. This 
requires that the girl should paint on the floor ten images of 
deified men, as well as of gods, with pitali or rice pa8t«. 
Ofiering them flowers and sandal paste, she asks that she may 
have a father-in-law like Dasaratha, the father of Rima Chandra ; 
a motber-in-law like Eauaaljfi, bis mother ; a husband like 
E^a Chandra himself; a dnyur, or husband's brother, like 
Lakshmana, R&ma's younger brother ; a mother like Shasthf, 
whose children are all alive ; like Kuntt, whose three sons 
were renowned for their justice, piety, courage, and heroism ; 
like the Ganges, whose water allays the thirst of all ; like 
mother earth, whose patience is inexhaustible. And, to crown 
the whole, she prays that she may, like Dnrgi, be blessed with 
an aflfeotionate and devoted husband ; that, like Draupadi (the 
wife of the five Pindavas), she may be remarkable for her 
industry, devotion and skill in the culinary art ; and that she 
may be, like S(t4 (the wife of lUma Chandra), whose chastity 
and attachment to her husband were worthy of all praise 
These three Bratae take place in the Bengali month of Baisakb 
(April), which is popularly regarded as a good month for the 
performance of meritorious^ works. The prayer contained in 
them expresses the highest female wish in entire accord with 
the iitjunotions of the holy SMstra, but how often are the 
amiable qualities enumerated above lost in the actual conflicts 
of life, in which evil desires predominate and swallow up every 
generous impulse 1 

The next Brata, is called the SanjMi Brata. It is solely 
intended to ward off the thousand evils of polygamy — an un- 
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oattiml institution, which ought to be prohibited in every 
civilized community. To get rid of the consequencee of this 
monstrous evil, a girl of five years of age is tau^t to offer her 
invocation to God, and in the outburst of her juvenile feeling 
is almost involuntarily led to indulge in all manner of cnraea 
and imprecations against the possible rival of her bed Nor 
can we find fault with faer conduct, because " an overmaster- 
ing and brooding sense" of some great future calamity thus 
early haunts her mind. 

In performing the Sanjuti Brata, the girl paints on the floor 
with rice paste a variety of objects, such as the bough of a flower 
tree; a p£lki (palanquin), containing a man and a woman, with 
the sun and moon over it ; the Ganges and the Jamuna, with 
boats on them ; the temple of Mahadeva with Mahadeva in it ; 
various ornaments of gold and precious stones, houses, markets, 
a garden, a granary, a farmyard and a number of other thii^s, 
all intended to represent worldly prosperity. After painting 
these, she invokes Mahadeva and prays for his blessing. An 
elderly lady, more experienced in domestic matters, then begins 
to dictate, and the girl repeats after her a volley of abuses and 
curses against her Satin, or rival wife, in the possible future. 
" There, stripped, fair ihetoiio laogniBlied on the ^ound, 
Aad Bbamefnl BilliagBgate her robes adorn." 
The following are a few specimens of the ouraes ; I wish I 
could have transcribed them in metre : — 

" Bayri, Bayri, Bayri (a oookiDg Dbeusil), 
Mdj mj Satin become a slave I 

Khangrd, Kkaitgrd. Ehdngra (a broomstick), 
May my Satin be exposed to infuny I 

Satkd. Hatha, Hatha (a ooohing uteiiBil), 
May I devonr mj Satin'e head I 
Gilay, Gilay, Qilay (a fruit), 
May my Satin have spleen ; 
PaU, Paki, PaU (a bird). 
May my Satin die and mny I see her from the top of my house ; 

MayHa, Mayna, Magna (a bird), 
May I never be oorsed with a Satinl 
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May I cut as Aiioatha tree, erect a house there, cause my 
Saiin to die and paint my feet with my Satin't blood ! 

I m%bt swell the list of these cureee, but I fear they would 
grate upon the ears of civilized readers. 

The performance of the Sanjuti Brata springs out of a desire 
to see a Satin, or rival wife, become the victim of all mauaer 
of evils, extending even to the loss of life itself, «mply be- 
cause a plurality of wives is the source of perpetual disquietude 
and misery. By nature, a woman ia so constituted that 
she can never bear the sight of a rival wifa In civilized 
countries, the evil is forbidden by law, but in India the Legis- 
lature makes no provision whatever for its suppressioa A 
feeling of burning jealousy is always aroused wherever there 
ia a aecond wife to poison the pereunial source of domestic 
felicity. So acutely sensitive is a Hindoo lady in this respect, 
that she would rather suffer the miaeries of widowhood than 
be cursed with the presence of a Satin, whose very name 
awakens in her mind the bitterest and most envenomed feel- 
ings. She can make up her mind to give away a share of her 
most valuable worldly enjoyments, but she can never give a 
share of her husband's affection to any one on earth. To 
enjoy the eiclusive monopoly of a husband's love is the life- 
long prayer of a Hindoo womaa She utters it in her earliest 
girlhood, and carries it with her until the last spark of life 
becomes extinct This certainly indicates the prompting of 
a very strong natural feeling. 
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V. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONIES, 

THE Hindoos have a Btrong belief that to solemnize the 
marriage of their children at an early age ie a meritorious 
act, as diBcharging one of the primary obligations of life. 
They are, therefore, very anxious to have their sona and 
daughters formally married during their own lifetime. Some- 
times children are pledged to each other even in infancy, by 
the mutu^ agreement of the parents ; and in most cases the 
^rl is married when a mere child of from eight to ten yearn, 
all uDOOQBcious as yet of the real meaning and obligations of 
the relation, although her girlish fancies have been con- 
tinually directed to it Matches in the case of good bmiliea 
are commonly brought about in the following way : — 

When an unmarried boy attains his seventeenth or 
eighteenth year, numbers of profeseional men, called GAalaks 
or matchmakers, come to the parents with overtures of 
marriage. These men are destitute of principle, but know 
how to pander to the frailties of human nature ; most of them 
are gross flatterers, and endeavour to impose on the parents in 
the most barefaced manner. As they live on their wits, their 
descriptive powers and insinuating manners are almost match- 
less. When the qualities of a girl are to be commended, they 
indulge in a strain of exaggeration, and unblushingly declare, 
" she is beautiful as a full moon, the synunetry of her person 
is exact, her teeth are like the seeds cf a pomegranate, her 
voice is remarkably sweet like that of the cuckoo, her gait is 
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graceful, she speaks like the goddeaa Lakthml, and will bring 
fortune to any family ahe may be conneoted with." The 
Hindoos have a notion that the good fortune of a husband 
depends on that of the wife, hence a woman ie conadered 
as an emblem of Lakihnii, the goddess of fortune. This is the 
highest commendation she can possess.* 

If the qualities of a youth are to be appraised, they des- 
cribe him thus ; he is as beautiful as K&rtik (the god of 
beauty), his deportment is that of a nobleroim, he is free from 
all vices, he studies day and night ; in short, he is a precious 
gem and an ornament of the neighbourhood. The Hindoos 
know very well that the Ghatakt as a body ure great impos- 
tors, and do not believe half that they say. From the day a 
matrimonial alliance is proposed, the parent on both sides 
b^n to make all sorts of preliminary enquiries as to the 
purity of the caate, respectability and position in society of 
the parties concerned. When fully satisfied on these points, 
they give their verbal consent to the proposed union, but not 
before the &ther of the boy has demanded of the father of the 
girl a certain number of gold and silver ornaments, as well as 
of Sardbkaran, — Le., silver and brass utensils, couch, &c, es- 
olusive of (with but few eaceptiona) a certain amount of money 
in lieu of FuUharjyd.^ Before proceeding further, I should 
observe that of late years a great change has taken place in 
the profession of the Ghatah. The question of marriage 



* I ma; be permitted here to observe ea pamant that even a 
civilized nation, ID describinj; the beaut; of a womnn. ia sometimes 
apt to adopt the fiowecy laog-nage of Hafii. At a mioiBterial banquet 
tometimt ago, the Lord Major of Loudon was re{K>rted to have said 
about the PriDoeaa of Wales : " She U perfection, she sparkles like a 
gem of flft; facets, she is light when she smiles, and ebe is beautj 
whenever you see her." 

t Presents of sweetoeats, fruits, clothes, flowers and sundry other 
STtioles on a pretty grand acala from the bride to the bridegroom 
which will be described more iu detail afterwards . 
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is ft question, the solution of which rests, though not ab- 
solutely, yet chiefly, with the females. Their voice iu such 
matters has a preponderating influence. Availing themselvea of 
this feet a new class of female Gh(Uak», or rather GkatakU, have 
sprung up among the peopla Hence the occupation of the male 
Ghataki is nearly gone, except in rare cases where nice 
points of caste distinction are to be decided. The great 
influence of ShiiA Gkataki and BadnV» mother — two very 
popular female GhatakU, — is well known to the respectable 
Hindoo community of Calcutta. These two women have 
made a decent fortune by plying this trada Though cer- 
tainly not gifted with the imaginative powers of a poetic 
bard of RijplitSni,* their suasive influence is very telling. 
They have the rare faculty of making and unmaking matches. 
From the superior advantage which their sex afiords them, 
they have ft«e access to the inner apartments of any house 
(even if it were that of a millionaire)— a privilege their male 
rivals can never expect to enjoy. When likely to be balked 
by the subtlety of a competitor in trade, they contrive by 
their sneers to break the match. Their representations regard- 
ing a proposed union seldom fail to exercise a great influence 
on the minds of the zenana females. Belying on the accuracy 
of their description, which sometimes turns out to be exag- 
gerated, if not false, the mother and other ladies are often 
led to give their consent to a proposed union. The husband, 
swayed by the counsel and importunity of his wife, is forced 
to acquiesce in her choice. He cannot do otherwise, because, 
as our friend Babu Keshab Chandra Sen has very facetiously 
observed, " man is a noun in the objective case governed by 
the active verb woman."t 

• A Rajpilt prince waa said to hare given a laili of rnpeea to a 
bard in order to pnrcbaee big poetic praise in an assemblaga of his 
oountcymen. 

t If we oonsnlt properl; the pages of the hfgtor; of India from tbe 
earliest period, we Bhall find ubandant proofs of tbe very great influ- 
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Wheo a Ghatakl appears with the proposal of a matrimooial 
alliance with an educated youth, the first question geBerally 
asked is, " Haa he paaaed his examinations ) " If so, " how 
many paiset has he got 1 " meaning thereby, how many exami- 
nations of the University has he passed through ? " Has he 
got any Jalp&ni, or scholarship ) " These are difficult questioiM 
which must be satia&otorily answered before a negotiation can 
be effected. That a University degree has raised the marriage- 
able value of a boy, there can be no doubt If he has suc- 
cessfully passed some of these examinations and got a scholar- 
ship, his parents, naturally priding themselves on their valuable 
posaeasiou, demand a preposterously long catalogue of gold 
ornaments, which it is not often in the power c^ a family in 
middling circumstances easily to bestow. The parents <£ the 
girl, on the other hand, seeing the long list, demur at first to 
give their consent, but their demurring is of no avail, many 
their daughter they must. The present ruinous scale of 
marriage expenses must be submitted to at any sacrifice, and 
after deep ot^tation they send a revised schedule (as if 
marriage were a mere matter of traffic), taking out some costly 
items, which would press heayUy on the purse. In this 
manner the GkataH goes backwards and forwards for some 
time, proposing concessions on both sides, and holding out 
delusive hopes of future advant^ea in the event of the 
carrying out of the marriage. There is a trite sayii^ amoi^ 



ecoe of women. I cannot do better than give tbs following quota- 
tion from Tod's Ascale of R&jastb&n. WiiBt led to tlie wub of B&ma T 
Tbe rape of Sit4. Wbat leudered deadly tlie fends of the YnduB 1 
The insult of Dranpodf, What made prince Nala an exile from 
Hicwarl His love for DamajanU. Wbat made Bii& Bharti abandon 
the throne of Avanti 7 The loss of Fiugald. What subjected the 
Hindn to the dominion of the iBlamite t The rape of the princess of 
Cauoa}. In fine, the oaaae which oveitoTiied kingdoms, commnted 
the Bceptre to the pilgrim's staff, and foi-med the grouudwotk of all 
tiieir grand epics, is woman. 
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the Hindoos, that " a matrimonial alliance cannot be complet- 
ed without uttering a lakh of words." 

The girl's parents, on whose head falls the greatest burden, 
are eventually led to succumb by the consideration that they 
have secured a desirable match, — namely, a pasted student. 
If not in affluent circumstances, as is generally the case, 
they are obliged to raise the requisite sum of money by 
loan, which sows, in many instances, the seeds of much 
future embarrassment At a very moderate calculation, 
a tolerably respectable marriage now-a-days costs between 
two and three thousand rupees (about £200), — sometimes 
more. There is another native adage which saj^ " we want 
twine for thatching, and raoney for wedding." A respectable 
Hindoo gentleman, who has four or five daughters to give in 
marrii^e, and whose income is not lat^e, is often reduced to 
the greatest embarraasment by the extravagant expenses of a 
marriage. The rich do not care much what they are required 
to spend. All that they look for is a desirable match. It is 
the middle and poorer claasea, who form by far the largest part 
of the population in every country, that suffer most severely 
from the present high scale of matrimonial charges. The late 
Baji Kajkrishna, Babus Ramdulal Dey,* Nimae Charan Mal- 
lik, aud other Hindoo millionaires, spent extraordinary sums 
of money on the marriage of their sons. The amount in each 
instance far exceeded a lakh of rupees. The annals of R&ja- 
sthan furnish numerous examples of lavish expenditure, vary- 
ing from five to ten lakhs of rupees and upwards, ou the 
solemnization of nuptials. There was a spirit of rivalry which 
animated the princes to surpass eaeh other in magnificence and 
splendour on such occasions, regardless alike of the state of 
their exchequer, and the demoralizing effects of their conduct. 

* Besides Uie marriage ezpensea, this man gave to his five aous-in- 
law flft; thoiuand Bupees each, as well aa a hooBe wott^ ten tboQ- 
sund Etgpees more. 
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Marriages in such a magniAcent style are seldom to be seen 
in Calcutta now-a-days, not because of the distaste of the 
people for such liriToUties, but because of the lamentable 
decline and poverty of the former magnates of the land. It is 
ptunful to reflect that the present scale of marriage expendi- 
ture among the middle classes is in an inverse ratio to their 
income. The exertions made sometime ago by Munahi 
Pyarf Lai for the reduction of marriage expenses would have 
doubtless conferred a lasting boon on the Hindoo community, 
if the object bad been crowned with success ; but aa the Legis- 
lature has no control over such matters, relating as they do 
to purely private affairs, the noble scheme resulted in failure. 
It is quite optional with parties to go to heavy expenses on 
such occasions ; no act of Government without the voice of 
the people could reatnun them in this respect. Any social 
reform to foe permanent and effectual must be carried out by 
the will of the whole people. 

When the preliminaries of a marriage have been settled, a 
person, on each side, is deputed by turns to see the boy and 
the girl It is customary to see the girl first When the 
friends of the bridegroom, therefore, come for the purpose, 
they sit down in the out«r apartment of the house, whilst the 
bride ia engaged in her toilet duty. A short time after, 
glittering in jewels and accompanied by a maid-servant 
as well as by the Ghalaki, she makes her appearance. 
The first thing she does on entering the room is to make a 
jyrandm, or bow, to all present, and then she is asked to squat 
down on the clean white sheet spread on the floor. A solemn 
pause ensues for a minute or so, when one of the company, 
more officious than the rest, breaks the silence by putting to 
her a few questions. She naturally feels herself somewhat 
out of her element in the midst of so many strangers, and 
shows a degree of embarrassment almost diatressing to witness. 
This internal agitation, arising partly from modesty and partly 
&om anxiety, causes her even to stammer. Her ( 
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desire for the time being ia, according to the early vow she has 
made, that ahe may have a good husband with lota of jewels. 
" What is your oame, mother ) " is the first question. She 
may diffidently reply in a half suppressed voice " Giri Bdtd." 
" Who is that sitting before you 1 " — perhaps pointing to the 
girl's father. She says, " My father." " Con you read and 
write!" If she say "yea," she is asked to read a little out of 
her book 

The Gkatati here playa the part of a pan^yrist by admir- 
ing the amiable qualities of the girl, who, she adds, is the very 
type of Lakskmi (the goddess of prosperity). While this eia- 
mination is going on in the outer apartment, the anxious 
mother, whose heart is throbbing as she watches the scene from 
behind a half-closed window, feels no ease, until she bears that 
her daughter baa acquitted herself creditably. Before the 
girl leaves the room, the fiitber or brother of the boy puts a 
gold mohur into her hand as a tangible proof of approvaJ, and 
bids her retire. It ia needlesa to aay that she feels herself 
relieved, quite glad and free, when she again sees the faces of 
her mother and aiaters, whose joy returns with her return. 

This interview ia called pdkkd deykhi, or the confirmatory 
visit. All the Brahmins, Ghataks and Ghatakis, and other 
Kulins, who may be present on the occasion, receive from two 
to four rupees each. The servants of the house are not foi^t- 
ten, they too receive each a rupee. If this interview takes 
place in the morning, tbe parties return home without break- 
fast, it being customary with them not to eat anything before 
bathing and performing their daily worship. If in the even- 
ing, they are treated to a good dinner, consisting of the best 
fruits of the season, sweet and sour milk, and sweetmeats of 
various kinda. It is on such ceremonious oocaeions that the 
Hindoos make a display of their wealth by serving the dinner 
to their new friends in silver salvers, plates, mugs and pdnddn, 
(betel box). Almost every respectable gentleman keeps a 
good assortment of these silver articles. They are, however 
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reserved for special purposes, and used only on special occa- 
sions. As a rule, the people are not, like Europeans, fond of 
investing their money in platedwaxe, l>ecauBe it is, com- 
paratively speaking, of little exchangeable value in times of 
need and distresa 

It is now the turn of the boy to be examined in a similar 
way as to his scholastic acquirement. When the &ther and 
the relatives of the girl pay the return visit, they generally 
bring with them a graduate of the University. Should the 
boy be one who has successfully passed the Matriculation 
standard, he is not subjected to ao strict an examination as one 
who does not enjoy the same dignity. In both cases, however, 
they must undergo some examination, in English literature, 
composition, grammar, history, Ac, However intelligent and 
expert at other times, a boy betrays a lamentable deficiency 
when required to undergo an examination in the presence of 
his intended father-in-law and a University graduate. The 
thought of ffdlure weighs heavy on his mind. He finds him- 
self bewildered in a maze of confusion. If he does not actual- 
ly stammer, he talks at least very slowly and diffidently ; and 
if called upon to write, his hand shakes, and he becomes 
extremely nervous. After this trial is over, the boy retires 
with mingled feelings of misgiving and complacency. He 
receives, however, in bis turn a gold mohnr. The gentlemen 
who have come to see him are then asked to dinner in the 
way described above. The same display of silverware is 
made on the occasion, and nearly the same amount of presents 
of money made to the Brfihmans, Kulins and others. 

When both parties are satisfied as to the desirableness of 
the union, a lucky day is fixed for drawing up a pattra, or written 
agreement, in which, say a Eulin of superior caste engages 
in writing to give his son in marriage with the daughter of 
either a second Kulin, or, as is often the case, of a Maulik, 
an inferior in caste. This Patti-a is written by a Brihman 
on Bengali paper with Bei^ali pen and ink (as if English 
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writing matorials would desecrate such a sacred contract], and 
it must conaiet of an odd number of lines, aay seven or nine. 
An invocation to the Prajipati (Lord) must head the Pattra, the 
purport of which will run as follows : " I, Earn Chandra Baau, 
do eaga^ to give my second son, Gupin&th Basu, in marriage 
with N'abiQmani Das!, the eldest daughter of Issen Chuidra 
Datta, who is also bound by this contract ; the marriage to be 
solemnized on a day to be named hereafter." Here the signa- 
tures of both the fathers, as well as of the witnesses, follow. 
When finished, it is rolled up and tied with a red thread. The 
Kulin gentleman hands it to the Mauliii gantlemem, when 
the latter embraces the former, and gives him at the same time 
Kulormaijadd and PaUra-darthani, as a mark of F^pect for 
his superior caste, — say about fifty rupees. The articles re- 
quired for the matrimonial contract are paddy, durva grass, 
turmeric, betel-leaf, betel-nut, sandal paste, cowries (small 
shells) and AltA* — all which are considered as conducive to the 
future welfare of the boyt and girl When the contract is 
* A tliin Btuff like paper with which Hindoo females redden the 
edges of their feet. A widow is not allowed to nse it. In ihe abgeDoe 
of shoes, which thaj am forbiddeii to wear, thig red ooloni looUag 
like slippeiB. heightens the beaut; of their tioy feet. It ia applied 

f In the selection ot a bridegroom, outward appearanoen are not 
always to be trneted. The tote Babn Ashutasb Dej, a millionaire, 
bad a very beantiful grand-danghtei to give in marriage. As was to 
be expected. Ohatahi and GkataMi had been rummaging the whole 
toTCii and its aabnrba tor a suitable match, one who would pOBseaa all 
the recommendations of a good education, a respectable family, and a 
fail. preposBessing appearance — qualities which are rarely combined 
in one. Among others, the name of the late Honorable Baba 
Dwaik& Nath Mittra (afterwards a Judge of the High Court) was 
mentioned. He was then a bachelor, and bis tepntation bb a scholar 
was spread far and wide. Somehow or other he was brought into 
the house of Babu Ashutash De; for the paipose of giving the ladies 
an opportnnit; of seeing bim. His scholastiG attainmente werepro- 
noonced to be of a very enperior order ; bnt, not being blessed with a 
prepossessing appearance, he waa rejected. 
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religiously ratified, a couple of oooches — one for the bridegroom 
and another for the bride — are sounded by the females, 
announcii^ the happy ootaclusion of this important preliminary, 
at whioh all hearts are exhilarated. Arrangemeata are now 
made for the dinner of all who may be present at the time. 
Sometimea fifty to sixty persona are fed. Every care is taken 
to provide a good dinner for the delectation of the guests, and 
a fo((ro on this scale costs from 300 to 400 rupees. The Brith- 
mans, Etilins, and others receive, as usual, presents of money, 
and return home replenished in body as well as in purse. 

It is worthy of remark that though the distinotiou of caste 
still exerts its influence on all the important concerns of our 
social and domestic life, it is nevertheless fast losing its pres- 
tige in the estimation of the enlightened Hindoos. In former 
days a Kulin occupied a prominent position in society, be his 
character what it might ; but now-a-daya the rapid spread of 
English education, and the manifold advantages derivable from 
it, have practically impaired his influence and lowered his 
dignity. A Kulin, who happens to be the father of a girl mar- 
ried to a Maulik, is, in the present day, degraded to the rank 
of his traditional inferior, simply because he is the father of 
the girl ; he must even be prepared to submit to all sorts of 
humiliation, and continue to serve the Maulik father of the 
boy as loi^ as the connection lasts. At every popular festival 
for at least oue year he must, according to his rank, make 
suitable presents to his son-in-law, failing which a latent feel- 
ing of discontent arises, which eventually ripens into an open 
and bitter quarreL 

But to return to the marriage contract After the enter- 
tfunment, both pEirties consult the almanac and fix a day for a 
ceremony called Qdtra-haridrd, or the anointment of the body 
with turmeria On that day, after bathing and putting on a 
red bordered cloth,' the bridegroom is made to stand on 

* In Hindoo marriages and otbei cerenKmieB of a similar nature, 
red is the color indispensably necessar; for all kinds ot wearing' 
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a grindstone surrounded by four plantain trees, while, five 
women (one muBt be of Brfihtnaii caste ) whose husbands are alive, 
go round him five or seven times, anoint his body with tur- 
meric, and touch bis forehead at one and the same time with 
holy water, betel, betel-nuts, a .Sri made of rice-paste in the 
shape of a eogarloa^ and twenty other little articles consisting 
of several kinds of peas, rice, paddy, gold, silver, &c. From 
this day, the boy carries about a pair of silver nutcrackers, 
and the girl a pair of k^alnatka,* which must remain with 
them till the solemnization of the nuptials, for the purpose of 
repelling evil spirits. A little of the turmeric paste with which 
the body of the bridegroom has been anointed is sent by the 
family barber to the bride in a silver cup, and she anoints 
her body with it A mmiber of other gifts follow, namely, a 
large brass vessel of oil, various kinds of perfumery, three 
pieces of cloth ( one must be a richly embroidered, Benares sdri, 
one a Dacca i&H and the other red bordered), a small carpet, 
a silk musnud with pillows, two mats, some gold trinkets for 
the head, a few baskets of sweetmeats, some large fishes, sweet 
and sour milk, and a few garlands of flowers, &e., which coat 
altogether from two to three hundred rupees, or sometimes 
more. A rich man sometimes gives a pair of diamond combs 
and flowers for the hair, of the value of two thousand rupees 
and upwarda From this, an idea may be formed as to the 
lavish expenditure of the Hindoos on marriages, even in these 
hard timea A/ew can afi'ord it, but the many are put to 
their wits'-end to meet the demands thus made upon them. 

Two or three days after the ceremony of anointment, the 
Bengah almanac is again consulted, and a lucky day is 



apparel ; even the invitation cards must be on red paper. Had ie 
eign of joy and gaiety, as opposed to black, which ia bald tc 



* A oonyiiam case, which oontains the black dye with which 
aativa females daub their own and their children's eyelids. 
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app>jinted for the feast of Akibarrcdikdt, so called from its being 
given just before the wedding. On this occasion the father of 
the bridegroom gives a grand entertainment to ,the male 
relatives of the family. As a counterpart to the same the 
father of the bride gives a eimilar entertainment to the female 
relatives of his own family, with this difference only, that in 
the former caae no pilkis are required, whereas in the latter, 
these covered conveyances have to be engaged for bringing 
the females. - In either case the number of guests generally 
ranges from two to three hundred ; and as the present style 
of living among the Hindoos in the metropolis has become 
more expensive than that which prevailed in the good old days, 
partly from a vain desire to make an ambitious display of 
wealth, and partly from the imprecedentedly rapid increase of 
the population, which has, as a necessary consequence, con- 
siderably raised the prices of all kinds of provisions, an enter- 
tainment of this nature costs from four to five hundred rupees 
on each side. The very best kinds of luchis, kachurit, 
v^etable curries, fruits, sweetmeats" and other delicacies of 
the season have to be provided for this special occasion. 



* The Bengalie bare become bo macb anglicised of late that the; 
have not beBitated to give an EngiUh name to their sweetraeata. 
Wbea the late Lord Caanintr was the Govenior-QeDeTal of India, it 
was said, his Bahn made a present of Bome native aweetraeaU to 
Lad; CanniQg:, who woa kind); pleaaed to accept them. Hence that 
sweetmeat is called the " Lady Canning," and to this dn; no grand 
feaiit among the Bengalis ii consideted complete unless the " Lad; 
Canning" sort ia offered to the gnests. The man that first made it is 
said to have gained mnob tuone; bj its sale. It ia not the aavoni; 
taste of the thing that makea it so popular, bat the name o( the 
illastrions Lady. While treating' of the subject of Hindoo enteitaio- 
mentfi, it wonld not be ont of place to make a few observations on one 
branch of it, for the information of European readers. At all pablic 
entertainments of the kind I am referring to, respectable Hindoos 
strictl; confine themselves to vrgetahU eurriet, Thoagh those of the 
Sdkta denomination (the followers of Kali and Durg6) have no reli 
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English friends are often invited to the marriagee of 
rich families in Calcutta, and regaled with all sorts of deli- 
cacies from the Great Eastern Hotel. The family mansion 
is splendidly furnished and brilliantly illuminated. There 
is a profusion of pictures and chandeliers. All the furniture 
and surroundings are indicative rather of an English than of a 
Native house. Dancing girls are hired to impart eclat to the 
scene. A nakaimt, covered with tinsel, is put up in frt)nt of the 
house, where native musicians play at intervals, much to the 
satisfaction of the mother of the bridegroom and the boys of 
the neighbourhood ; and a temporary crescent-shaped scaffold- 
ing made of bamboos and ornamental paper, is erected on the 
highway, bearing on it the inscription, "God save the bride- 
groom." Male and female servants receive presents of gold 
and silver hangles and move about the house gaily dressed in 
red. As tangible memorials of the happy union, presents of 
lai^e brass pots, with oil, plates with sweetmeats, fruits, and 
clothes, &c., are lai^ely distributed among the Brabmana, 
and the friends and relatives of the family. This present 
is called Samqjik. With the exception of Brtibmans, who 
are content with returning hollow benedictions, in which 
the sacerdotal class, as a rule, are so very liberal, every-one 
else who receives a present makes in return presents of 
clothes and sweetmeats, the nearest relatives giving the most 
costly. In times of great lagantha, — i.e., in the height of the 
marriage season, — the demand for clothes and sweetmeats ia 



giouB Bontple« agaitist ndngf goat-meat (male) and onions in the shape 
of cnrtj, amoDg select frienda at home, yet they dare not expose 
theniBelveB by oSering- it to etrarigers. Hence, in Inj-ge aaeembliea, 
the; Etrictlj confine themsetvea to vegetable ourries of difiterent 
kinds. The principle is good, were it honestl; observed ; becaoae 
meat, if not neoeesacil]', ;at generoll}', is the conoomititnt of drink. 
Privately, however, both meat and drink are largely ased. Respect- 
able females ore entirely free as yet from these carnal indalgences. 
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really caormous. Dealers in those things make a harvest of 
profit and "the town becomoB a jubilee of feaata." 

During the night preceding the marriage, the women 
both the families scarcely sleep, being busily engaged in 
making all aorta of preparations for the next day. Very 
early in the morning five Ayovi>, or women whose husbands are 
alive, take with them a light, a knife, a Sree, a Baranddld, con- 
taining sundry little articles described before, a small brass 
pot, some sweetmeats, chirA and wivrki, oil, betel, betel-nuta 
and turmeric, and go to the nearest tank, sounding a conch, 
and touching the water with the knife, fill the brass pot with 
water. The above articles having been presented as an offer- 
ing to the brass pot, the females receive a portion of the 
eatables and return home still sounding the conch, which is a 
necessary accompaniment of all religious ceremonies. 

What I am now about to describe may be called the ^ra( 
marriage, because it ia invariably followed by a second cere- 
monial when the union is really consummated. But it pro- 
perly forms the binding ceremony, aa constituting the marriage 
relation between the two youthful parties, with all its legal 
and social rights, even if they should not be spared to live 
together as husband and wife. The emptiness and superfi- 
ciality of the relation, especially on the side of the childish 
bride, wiU be hut too apparent ; and it but too often results, 
in this uncertain life, in the prolonged misery of a virgin 
widowhood. 

On the day of the marriage both the bridegroom and the 
bride are forbidden to eat anything except a little milk and a 
little fruit The father of the bride also fasts, as well as the 
officiating prieata of the two families. About twelve o'clock 
in the day, the Maulik family sends presents of clothes, 
sweetmeats, fish, sour and sweet milk, and some money, say 
about twenty-five rupees, to the house of the Kulin family, 
as a mark of honor to the latter, due to his superior caste. 
This present is called Adhibassr/. Both the fathers are also 
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required, during the day, to perform the ceremony of NAnni- 
muka, or Biddki-akradha., — a ceremony, the meaning of which, 
as said before, is to make offerings to the manes of ancestors, 
and to secure the increase and preservation of progeny. 

After the performance of these ceremonies, both the 
bridegroom and the bride put on a new red-bordered dhuti 
and edii respectively at their several houses, and are made to 
bathe ; and five women whose husbands are alive touch their 
foreheads with sundry little things, as mentioned before. 
They afterwards go through a few minor rites, which are 
purely the inventions of the women, not being at aU enjoined 
in the iShditras. It is obvious that the primary object of all 
these female rites is to promote conjugal felicity. Strange 
as it may appear, the mother of the bridegroom eats aevert 
times {of course but little at a time) that day through a fear 
lest the bride, when she comes home, will give her but scanty 
meals,* while the mother of the bride does not eat anything 
until the marriage ceremony is over, being impressed with a 
notion that the more she fasts then the more she will get to 
eat afterwards. 

The females on the side of the bride, with the help of a 
matron, exercise their utmost ingenuity, and rack their brains, 
in devising all manner of contrivances partaking of the 
character of charms to win the devoted attachment of the bride- 
groom towards the lovely little bride. They resort to many 
petty tricks for the purpose which are too absurd and childish 
to be dwelt upon. Credulous as they naturally are, not to 
speak of the normal weakness of their intellect, they fondly 

• The cause ot the fear is aa follows : When K&rtik (the god of 
beanty and the son o( the goddesi Dnrgi) went out to marr;. he 
forgot to take with him tha usoal paic of nut-crookers. When he 
remember^ this on the wa;. he immeiHatelj Tstatned borne, and to 
hia great surprise aaw his mother eatiog with her ten bands. On 
asking the reason, he was told that it was lest, when he should brioj; 
his wife, she should not give her the proper quuntitj of food. 
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imagine that their iknk-thaJc, or trick, is sure to triumph and 
produce the desired effect To give an instance or twa 
They write down in red ink on the back of the Piray, or 
wooden seat on which the bride is to sit, the names of twenty- 
one uiorioua husbands, and go round the bride seven times. 
They also write the name of the goddess Durg4, on the silk 
tdri or garment whioh the bride is to wear at the marriage 
ceremony, because Shiva, her husband, was eicessively fond of 
her. They place before her the Gkandi-Putki, a sacred book 
treatii^ of Durga and Shiva, while her mouth is filled with 
two betel-nnts to be afterwards chewed unawares with betel by 
the bridegroom. Meantime active preparations are made on 
both sides for the auspicious solemnization of the nuptials. 
At the house of the bridegroom, arrangements are made for 
illumination and fireworks, and the grand N&gArd» announce 
the approaching departure of the procession. Imitations of 
mountains and peacocks are made of colored paper, spacious 
enough to accommodate a dozen persona ; hundreds of khdt- 
gaylap and silver staves are seen on the roadside ; groups of 
singers and musicians are posted here and there to give speci- 
mens of the vulgar songs of the populace ; a Sukdtan, or 
bridegroom's seat, elegantly fitted up, is brought out with two 
boys gaily dressed to fan the bridegroom with cftdmars ;• 
hundreds of blue and red lights are distributed among the 
swarthy coolies, who are to use them on the road when the 
procession move's. The bridegroom, after washing, is helped 
to put on a suit of superbly embroidered Benares kinkab 
dothea with a pearl necklace of great value, besides bangles 
and armlets set with precious stones, and garlands of flowers. 
Darwans and guards of honor are paraded in front of the 
house ; and in short, notbii^ is omitted to render the scene 
imposing. As has been already observed, there is a growing 
desire among the Hindoos to imitate English mamiers and 

• Tlie ehAmari are fans made of the tails of Thibet cows. 
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fashions. A marriage proceBsion ia coneidered quite incomplete, 
unleBs bands of English musicians are retained ; and a caval- 
cade of troopers, like a burlesque of the Governor-General's 
Body Guard, is seen to move forward to clear the way. A 
Cook's carriage with a postillion is not unfrequently observed 
to suspersede the old Suiisan or gilt Pilki 

Before the bridegroom leaves home he says his prayers to 
the goddess Durga, and makes hie preparatory jattrii (depar- 
ture). At this time his mother aaks him, " Bdbd, where are 
you going ) " He answers, " To bring in your Bdsi, or maid- 
servant." Befw^ leaving he receives from her a few instruc- 
tions as to how he should conduct himself at the house of his 
fatber-in-law. He is to gaze on the stars in heaven, to keep 
his feet half on the ground ajid half on the wooden seat when 
eng^ed in performing any ceremony, and not to use any other 
betel than his own. The object of these instructions is to 
thwart the inteutioa of his mother-in-law to make him an 
uxorious husband, — a wish in which his mother does not share 
at all, because it is calculated to diminish his regard for her. 
In the majority of cases the wish of the mother-in-law prevails 
over that of the mother, as is quite natural. 

He has next to perform the rite oS KanatanjiUi, sur- 
rounded by all the women o[ the family. A small brass plate 
containing rice, a small wooden pot of vermilion, and one 
rupee, are thrown right over his head by his father into the 
eari, or robe of his mother, who stands behind him for tho 
purpose (rf receiving the same. This ia the signal for him 
to come out, and if all arrangements are complete, take his 
seat in the taidal sukdmn, or carriage. The procession 
moves forward amid tlie increasing darkness. One w two 
European const^ea march ahead. The usual oort^e of 
stalwart darwans follow. The torches and flambeaus are 
lighted. The Kh&igaylapvidUat are ranged on both sides of 
the road; in the midst are placed bands of English and 
native musicians. Parties of singers in female dress begin 
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to aing and dance oa the MaurpaTikhi, bome on the shoul- 
ders of cooliea The flaring torches are waved around "the 
procession. Blue and red lights are flashed at intervals. 
Noise, confusion, and bustle ensue. Men, wcauen, and duldrea 
all floclc to see the t&m&s&. Mischievous boys try to st«al 
the lights. And, to lend enchantment to the scene, gay 
Babus in open carriages, in their gala dresses, hring up the 
rear. It is on such occasions that modest beauties and newly- 
married brides (baug) come out of the zenana, and, unveiling 
their faces, stand on the tops of their houses on both sides of 
the road, in order to feast their eyes on all the pompous 
accompaniments of a marriage procession. As soon as the 
procession arrives near the house of the bride, the people of 
the neighbourhood assemble in groups to have a sight of the 
lord of the day ; and four or five gentlemen of the bride's 
party advance to welcome the brid^oom and his friends, who 
enter amid the stares of the idle and the salutations of the 
polite. The barber of the family brings out a light in a sard 
(earthen veeeel) and places it on the side of the road. 

As the initiatory rite of the auspicious event, the females 
blow the couch-shell in the inner apartment, and some more 
impatient than the rest peep through the latticed corridor or 
window, while the bridegroom is slowly conducted to his appro- 
priate seat of red satin with embroidered Iringes, having three 
pillows of the same stuff on three sides. An awning is sus- 
pended over the spacious court, which is splendidly illuminated 
with gas lights. Polite and complimentary good wishes 
according to refined native etiquette are exchanged on both 
sides, comparii^ favorably with the rude manners of past times. 
" Come in, come in, gentlemen, and sit down, please," is the 
general cry. " Bring tobacco, bring tobacco, for both Br&hmans 
and Sudras," is the next welcome expression. Boys, especially 
the brother-in-law of the bridegroom, now bring him a couple 
of betel-nuts, to be cut with the pair of nut-crackers he holds 
in bis hand. He objects and hesitates at first, but no excuse is 
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admitted, no plea heard, he must out them ia the best way he 
can.* When all the guests are properly seated, numbers of 
school-boys sit face to face tod begin to wrangle, much to the 
amusement of the assemblage. As English education is now 
all the ' go ' among the people, questions in spelling, grammar, 
geography and history, are put to each other. The following 
may be taken ail a specimen : Ashutash asks Bholanath, 
" In what school do you read?" Bholanath answers, "In the 
Hare School" A. continues, "What books do you readj" 
R enumerates them. A- aska, " What is your ped^ogue's 
name 1" E, a little confounded, remains quiet, meditating 
within himself what could a pedagogue mean. A. drawii^ 
nearer, asks him to spell the word, housewife? B, answers, 
" h-u-z-z-i-f." A. laughs heartily, in which he ia joined by 
other boys. Continuing the chain of interrogationa, he aska 
E to parse the sentence : " To be good is to be happy." B, 
hanging down his head, attempts, but fails. "Where is 
Dundee, and what is it famous for V B. answers, "Dundee 
is in Germany." (laughter). A- pressing hia adversary, con- 
tiimes " What was the cause of the IVojau war t " E answers 
hesitatingly, " The golden fleece ! " Thus discomfited, R takes 
refuge in ignoble silence, while A., in a triumphant mood, 
moves prominently forward amidst the plaudits of the assem- 
bled multitude. "Long live Ashutash," is the universal 



Here two or three professional genealo^sts, wearing tunics 
and turbans, stand up, and in measured rhyme recite the 



* Even the minateat thin^ in the domestic economy of a Hindoo 
family U freught with meaninic : the uate aie kept all-da; in the 
bride's mouth and are saturated with lier ga,liTa. When cut bj the 
hand of the bridegToani they are supposed to possess a peculiar virtue. 
Somehow or other, the bridegroom must be made to use them in spite 
of the warniug of his mother, forbidding him to use them on aoy 
accDUut. When used, his love foe his wife ia supposed to be intensified, 
which is prejudicial to the interests of his mother. 
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genealogical table of the two families now affianced, blazoning 
forth the meritorioua deeds of each succeeding generation. 
They keep a regular register of all the aristocratic Hindoo 
families, especially of the Kulin class, and at respectable 
marriages they are richly rewarded. It is quite amusing to 
hear how seriouBly they rehearse the virtuous acts of the 
anoostors, carefully refraining from making any allusion to 
disreputable acts of any kind. Though not equal to Chundi, 
the inimitable bard and pole-star of RAjasthin, as Colonel Tod 
calls him, their services are duly appreciated by all orthodox 
Hindoos, who exult in the glowing recital of ancestral deeds. 
Their language is so guarded and flattering that it can offend 
nobody, except such as do not reward them. Having the 
genealf^ical table in their possession they can easily turn the 
good into bad, and vice vena, to serve their own selfish ends. 
An upstart, or one who has a family stain, pays them liberally 
to have his name inserted in the genealogical register, and to 
be mentioned in laudatory terms. 

In the Tkdhirddldn, or chamber of worship, all prepara- 
tions for the solemnization of the nuptials are now made. 
The couch-cot, bedding, carpet, embroidered and wooden 
shoes — here English shoes will not do— gold watch and chain, 
diamond ring, pearl necklace, and one set of sUver and one 
set of brass untensils," are arranged in proper order; and 
flowers, sandal-paste, durva grass, holy water in copper pans, 
and kusa grass, are placed before the priests of both 
parties. The bridegroom, laying aside his embroidered robe, 
is dressed in a red silk cloth, and taken to the plfl«e 
of worship, where the bride, also attired in a silk t&ri, 
veiled and trembling with fear, is slowly brought from 
the female penetralia on a wooden seat borne by two 
servants, and placed on the left side of the bridegroom. . 

• The articles oonaist of silver Ghari. G&ra, H&ihl., ThUlU, B&ti, 
Glass, Bajk&b, D&bar, Dipa; aud Fikd^u. 
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Her agitation when brought before the altar of Hymen is 

greatly soothed by the wealth of gold omameEta — the sum- 
mum bottum of her existence — with which her person is adorn- 
ed. The officiating priest puts into the hands of the bride- 
groom fourteen blades of kusa grass in two small bundles, 
which he winds and ties round hia figures. The priest then 
pours a little holy Ganges water into the brid^;room's right 
hand, which he holds while the father-in-law repeats a maatra, 
or incantation, at the dose of which he lets it &1L Bice, 
flowers, and durva grass are next given him, which be lays 
near the copper pan containing the holy water. Water is 
presented as at iirst with a prayer, then sour milk, then again 
water. The officiating priest now directs him to put bis hand 
into the copper pan, and placing the hand of the bride on 
that of the bridegroom ties them together with a garland 
of flowers, when the father-in-law saya : " Of the family of 
Gautama, the great grand-daughter of R&m Charan Basu, the 
grand-daughter of Balloram Basu, the daughter of Riimsun- 
der Basu, wearing such and such clothes and jewels, I, Dwariki- 
nath Baau, give to thee, Omi Charan Datta, of the family of 
Bharaddaz, the great grandson of Dinandtb Datta, the grand- 
son of Shib Charan Datta, the son of Jadun4tb Datta." The 
bridegroom says, " I have received her." The father-in-law 
then takes off the garland of flowers with which the hands 
of the married pair were bound, and pouring some holy 
water on their heads, pronounces bis benediction. A piece of 
silk cloth, called La^jji-boitra, is then put over the heads of 
the boy and girl, and tbey are asked to look at each other 
for the first time i» tkfir lives. While the marriage ceremony 
is being performed, the boy is made to wear on his head a 
conical tinsel hat Here the barber of the bridegroom gives 
to the priest a little Ichai (parched rice) and a little ghee, 
which are offered with durva grass to the god BrahmA. A 
veiy small piece of coarse cloth called gantehk&rA, or knotted 
doth, containing in all twenty-one myrobalans, boyri fruit 
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and betel-nuts, is tied to the silk dhoffjA, or scarf, of the bride- 
groom, which is fastened again to the silk garment <A the bride, 
thus symbolising a union never to be severed. The married 
couple are then taken into the inner court, where the women 
are waiting on the tiptoe of expectation, clasped tot a moment 
in a rapturous embrace. As aoon as the boy appears, or rather 
before his appearance, conch-sheUs are again blown, and be is 
made to stand on a stone placed under a small awning called 
ekhddldhtalah, a temporary shed, surrounded on four sides by 
plantain trees. By way of merriment, some women greet him 
with kayt^mla mixed in treacle, some pull his ears, notably 
his sisters-in-law, while matrons ciy out " ulu, uln, ulu," sounds 
indicative of excessive joy. It would require the masterly pen 
of a Sir Walter Scott to adequately delineate the joyous 
feelings of the women on such an auspicious occasion. 

The bridegroom is made to wear on hia ten fingers ten rings 
made of twigs of creepers, and his hands are tied by a piece 
of thread as long aa his body. Putting betwixt them a weaver's 
shuttle, the mother-in-law aays, — "I have bound thee by 
thread, bought thee with oowries, and put a shuttle betwixt 
thy hands, now bleat thou like a lamb,* Bfipu," — a term 
of endearment She also closes his mouth by touching hts 
lips with a padlock, symbolically fastening the same with 
twenty-one pins, that he may never scold the girl ; touches 
his nose with a slender bamboo pipe and breaks it after- 

* I have known a young colleginn of a rather humonroua disposi- 
tion really bleat like a lamb at tlie marriage, to the great amusement 
of all the women eicept his motlier-in-law, who, simple aa she was, 
took the matter ia a serioua light, and beoama qaita dejected on 
aooount of the great stupidity of her eon-in-law ffor she could not 
take it in any othei seaae) ; but her dejeotion gave place to joy when 
in the Bdiarghar — the ateeping: room of the happy pair for the night 
—she heard him outwit all the women present. It is obvious that 
the meaning of this part of the female rite is to render the husband 
tame and docile aa a lamb, especially in his treatment of his wife. 
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wards, throwa over bis body treacle and rice, as well aa the 
refuBe of spices pounded on a grindstotie, which has been 
kept covered in a bag for eight days, by two women whose 
husbands are alive, and finally touoh^ bis lips with honey and 
small images made of sugar, that he may ever treat bis wife 
like a tweet darlii^. 

Afterwards the mother-in-law, with several other married 
women adorned with all their costly ornaments and 'dressed 
in their best attire, touches his forehead with Sri, Baranddl&, 
a winnowing fan, plantain, betel and betel-nuta ; and here the 
silk scarf of the boy, of which mention has been made before, 
is again more closely fastened to the ailk garment of the 
girl, and remains with her for eight days, after which it is 
returned, accompanied by presents of sweetmeats, fish and 
curdled milk. Theae puerile rites, purely the invention of the 
women, are intended to act as charms for securing the love and 
affection of the husband for his wife. The wish is certainly a 
good one, but often the agencies employed foil to produce the 
desired effect. "Charms strike the sight, but merit wins 
the souL" Before the marriage ceremony is concluded, the 
boys of the neighbourhood make the usual demand of Grdm- 
vati and B&rw&ri-p^d. At first, in a polite way, they ask 
the father of the bridegroom for the gift He offers an 
amount, but they insist on having more. After some alter- 
cation, in which sometimes high words and offensive language 
are made use of,* the matter is eventually settled on payment 

* In former days unpleBsant quairela were known to hiiTe arisen 
betveea tlie two parties from ver; trivial circomBtsnces. The triends 
of the bridegroom, ofbea pluming themaelves on their special prero- 
gatives as members of the stronger party, readily resented even tha 
slighteat insnlt offered to them unintentionally by the bride'a party. 
These altercations sometimes terminated in blows, if not in lacerated 
limbs. Instead of waiting till tbe conolnsion of the ceremony, tha 
whole of the bridegroom's party has been known h) ratorn home 
without dinner, to tha great mortification of the other party. There 
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of a reasonable sum. This money ie used ia giving a feast 
to the boya of the neighbourhood, reserving a portion for 
the BAnedri-jmjd, — a mode of worship which will be desoribed 
in another place. 

As an epilog^ue to the nuptial rite, the bridegroom continues 
to stand on a stone, while two men setting the bride on a 
-wooden seat, and lifting her higher than his head, make three 
circumambulations, askii^ the females at the some time which 
is taller, the bridegroom or the bride! The stereotyped 
response is, " the bride." This being done, the women throw- 
ing a piece of cloth over the heads of both, desire them to 
glance at each other with all the fond endearments of a wedded 
pair. Aa is to be eipected, the coy girl, almost in a state of 
trepidation, oasts but a transient look, aud veils her face 
instantly ; but the boy, young as he is, feels delight in view- 
ing the lovely face of his future wife. This look is called 
SAuvadriiti, or " the auspicious sight," a harbinger of future 
felicity. 

The bridegroom returns to the Tdkkurddldn. or place of 
worship, and performs the concluding part of marriage cere- 
mony, while the officiating priest, repeating the usual incanta- 
tion, presents the burnt offerings (Aoma)to the gods, which 
terminates the religious part of the rite.* But before the 



is a ooiumon sajing among tlia Beagalis bbat " lia who 1b tfae enem; 
of the boose sbonld go to a marriage party." It used to be a com- 
tnoa sport with the friends of tlia bridegroom to cub witb a pair of 
Bcissora the bedding at the house of the btide. But happily anch 
praotioee are of rare occurrence now. 

* Ad Euglisb gentlemaD, famiharly acquaioted witb the manners 
and cDBtoma of the country, ouoe advised a Native friend of his to go 
to England witb a number of Hindoo femalea and exhibit there all 
the important Booial and domestic oeremonials of this country in a 
place of public resort. The very circumstances of Hindoo females 
peifarmiug those rites ia the manner in which they ore popularly 
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bridegroom leaves the place of worship, the officiatiog prieets 
of both sides must have their dakthini, or pecuniary reward. 
If the boy be of the Maulik caste, and the girl of the Eulitt 
caste, the former must give double what the latter gives, 
i. e., 16 rupees aad 8 rupees. Here, as in every other in- 
stance, the superiority of oast« asserts its peculiar privileges. 
The professional genealogists, after concluding their recitation 
and singing their epithalamiums, also come in for their share 
of the reward, but they are generally told to wait till the next 
day, when, in common with other Ghataks, they receive their 
recompense. . The bridegroom is then permitted to have a 
little breathing time, after the infliction of so many religious 
and domestic rites, which latter formed the special province 
of the women. 

The head of the family now stands iip before the assembly, 
and aaka their permission to go through the ceremony of 
Mdld-Chandan, or the distribution of sandaled garlands. 
This is done to pay them the honor due to their rank The 
Dalapati, or the head of the order or party, almost invariably 
receives the first garland, and then the assembled multitudes 
are served. For securing this hereditary distinction to a 
family, large sums of money have been spent from time to time 
by millionaires who had risen from an obscure position in life 
to a state of great afQuence. The late R^& R4jkrishna Baha- 
dur, Babus Ram Dulal Dey, Krishna Ram Basu, Madan Mohan 
Patta, Sinti Edm Singhi, Rim Ratan Rai and others, expend- 
ed upwards of a lakh of rupees, or £10,000 each, for the 
possession of the enviable title of Dalapati, or head of a 
party. The way by which this noble distinction was secured 
was to induce first -class Kulins, by sufficient pecuniary 

celebrated here, would be sore to attract a very large andience. The 
marriage ceremonies alone would form a regular night of enohaut- 
ment. The time will certainly coma when the realization of euch an 
ingeaioQB idea will no longer be held Utopian. 
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induoementB, to intermarry into the family of the would-be 
Daiapati. The generally impoverished condition of the 
old aristocracy of the land, and the onward march of intellect 
teaching the people to look to sterling merit for superionty 
in the scale of society, have considerably deteriorated the 
value of these artificial distinctions. The progress of educa- 
tion has opened a new era iu the social institutions of the 
country, and an enlightened man of low caste is now-a^ays 
more esteemed than an empty-titled Daiapati, whose social 
status is not to be estimated by the numbers of Kulins he is 
connected with, but by the extent and character of his services 
to society. 

The bridegroom next dines with his friends outside, not^ 
withstanding the importunities of the women for him to dine 
in their presence in the inner apartment, that they may have 
an opportunity to indulge in merriment at his expense. As a 
rule, the Brahmans dine first, and then the numerous guests 
and attendants, aumberii^ sometimes one thousand. Despite 
the efforts of the friends of the bride to prevent unwelcome 
intrusion, from a natural apprehension of running short of 
supplies, which, on auoh occasions, are procured at enormous 
coat, many uninvited persons, in the disguise of respectable 
looking Babus, contrive somehow or other to mingle in the 
crowd, and behave with such propriety es to elude detection. 
The proportion of male intruders is larger than that of females, 
simply because the latter, however barefaced, cannot entirely 
divest themselves of all modesty. It would not be above the 
mark to put down the number of the former at twenty per 
cent. Such men are professional intruders; they are entirely 
devoid of self-respect, and lead a wretched, demoralized life. 
Foreigners can have no idea of the extent to which they carry 
on their disreputably trade, including in their ranks some of 
the highest Bribmans of the country. It is not an uncommon 
sight, on such occasion, to behold numbers of people after 
dinner carrying ofi' bundles of luckU (fine edibles) and sweet- 
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meats in their himda, which metkranit* threaten to touch and 
defile. 

When full justice has been done to the feast provided for the 
occasion, the crowd melts away and streams out at the door, 
well pleased with the reception they have had. It is much 
easier to satisfy men than women in this respect The latter are 
naturally fastidious, and the least shortcoming is sure to be 
found fault with. When confusion and bustle have subsided, the 
bridegroom is slowly conducted into a room in the inner apart- 
ment, which bears the euphonious name of Bdiarghtr, the 
Ijed-chamber of the happy pair, or rather the store-house of 
jokes and banter, where are met his wife, his mother-in-law, f 
and the whole galaxy of beauty. The very name of BasargkarX 

* Women of the BweepeT-caste. 

f Accotdia? to the mlM of Hindoo Mciety, a moth et-in- taw ia Dot 
permitted to appear before ber eon-in-law ; it is considered not only 
indeoorona bnt BcaQdalons ; hence ahe always keeps her dixtaace from 
bet son-in-law, bat on thia particnlar night, her presence in tbe room 
with other women is quite consiatent with feminine propriety. In the 
oBse of a very young soa-in-law, however, a departure from thia rule 
is not reprehensible. 

% In tbe suburbs of Calcutta and rural districts of Bengal, females, 
more particularly among the Brahman class, are allowed tc have great 
liberty on this special occasion. Lajing aside their instinctive mo- 
desty, they entertain the bridegroom not only with epithalamiums bnt 
with other amorons songs, having reference to the diversions of 
Eriahna with hia mlabress, and the nnmeroua milkmaids. Under an 
erroneons impteaeioD Uiat they are singing holy song:s, they nnwit- 
tJDgly trumpet the proSigatc character of their god. These aonga 
are generally known by the names of mkhiiangbdd and biraha ; the 
former consist of newa conveyed by the principal millcmaida regarding 
his mistresa, to whom he oftentimee proved false, and the latter of 
disappointed love, broadly exhibiting the prominent features of bis 
sensnoua life. Frail aa women naturally are, the example of mich a 
god, combined with the sanction of religion, has undoabtedly a ten- 
dency to impair their virtue. To strike a deatb-blow at the root of 
the evil must be the work of time. The essential elements of tbe 
Hindoo character must be tboroughlj recast. 
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suggests to a female a variety of ideas at once amusing 
and fasclDatiog. Nursed from her cradle in a state of per- 
fect seclusion, and immersed in all the drudgeries of a 
monotonous domestic life, she is glad of any opportunity to 
ehare in the unrestrained pleasure of joviality. The mother- 
in-law, throwing aside conventional restraint, introduces her- 
self, or is introduced by other women, to her son-in-law. They 
pull the poor lad's ears, in spite of his earnest protestations, 
and if they do not know what flirtation is, they assail him 
with jokes which quite puzzle him and bewilder his senses. 
They burst into roars o£ laughter and make themselves merry 
at his expense ; he feels himself almost helpless and unpre- 
pared to make a suitable repartee, and is at length driven into 
all manner of excuses for a brief respite and a short repose. 
He complfuns of headache occasioned by the lateness of the 
hour ; as a sure remedy they give him soda, ice, eau-de-cologne 
and almost bathe him in rose-water ; but a soporific they can 
on no account allow him, because it would mar their pleasure 
and sink their lively spirits. Keeping up their jokes, they 
place the lovely bride with all her gold trappings on his knee, 
and unveiling her face ask him to look at it, and say whether 
or not he liltes her ; she closes her eyes, struggles to have the 
veil dropped down, but her sisters do not yield to her vrish, 
and keeping her yet unveiled, repeat the question. Of course 
be makes no reply, but blushes and hangs down his head ; 
their demand being imperative, he sees no other alternative, 
but to reply gently in the affirmative. They nest make the 
girl bride, much against her inclination, lie down by his side ; 
as often as she is dr^^ged so often she draws back, but yielding 
at last to the admonition of her mother, she is constrained to 
lie down, because, on that night, this form is strictly enjoined 
in the female shastrB. The innocent girl, not participating in 
the absurd mirth but shrinking within herself, turns away, and 
with an occasional whimper passes the sleepless, miserable hours. 
The dawn of momii^ is to her moat welcome, although it affords 
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her but a temporary relief. As the first glimpae of light ia 
perceived, she fliea into the bosom of her aunt, who tries to 
animate her drooping spirit by a word or two of aolaoe, citing 
perhaps at the same time the example of Sarojini, her elder 
sister, placed in a similar position three years ago. The women 
referred to remain all night in the Bdtargkar. As a matter of 
course, aged won[ien go to sleep faster than young sprightly girls of 
sweet seventeen, who are bent on making the best of the 
occasion by indulgii^ iu tricks and witticisms. They literally 
rack their brains to outwit the bridegroom by their thdttd and 
tdmdshd (jokes), and their stook seems, to be almost inexhaust- 
ible. They contrive to make him chew the beera or betel 
fvhich waa Jirtt chewed by the bride, and if he be obstinate 
enough to refuse in obedience to the warning of his mother, 
which is often the caae, four or five young ladies open his lips, 
and thrust the chewed betel into his mouth. What young 
man would be so ungallant as to resist them after all that t 
He must either submit, or bear the opprobrium of a foolish 
discourteous boy. Thus the whole night is passed in the banter 
and practical joking peculiar to Hindoo women. When in the 
morning he attempts to get away from their company, one or two 
ladies, notably his idlit, or sisters-in-law, hold him fast by the 
skirt of his silk garment, demanding the customary present 
of Sarjy&toldni.* He sends a message to bis man outside, 
and gets a sum of money, generally from 30 to 50 rupees, 
on payment of which they permit him to go. After a short 
respite he is again brought into the inner apartment, and after 
shaving, bathing and changing his clothes, he is made to go 
through almost the same course of female rit«s as on the pre- 
ceding night, with this difference only, that no officiating priest 

* Tbe fee for the trouble of removing the bed and keeping op all 
nigbt. Tlie ladles who veniRiDed in the bed-cbambei ate juatly 
entitled to it for their paiua, A widow, be it obaeived, ie not per- 
mitted to tonch the bed lesl; hei misfoibone abould befall the bride ; 
bot she get« her siuue of the fee. 
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is required to help. This rite is named Bdnf Bihdba (not new 
marriage), all the ceremonials being conducted by the females. 
It would be tedious to inflict on the reader a recapitulation of 
the same ; Buffice it to say, that in them all one grand idea ia 
plainly perceptible, namely, the long life and conjugal felicity 
of the happy pair. In the opinion of the Hindoo women, the 
greater the number of matrimonial ceremonies, the greater the 
chance of eecuring the favor of Hymen. At the concluaion, 
the boy and girl are directed to aay that they have passed the 
state of celibacy and entered on that of matrimony. 

As morning advances, the brid^room walking, and the bride 
in the arms of her relative, are next brought inio a room — the 
women blowing the conch and sprinkling water, — and made to 
ait near each other. They then play with cowries (shells) ; 
the girl ia t^tld to take up a few cowries in her left hand and 
put them near the boy, while on the other hand the boy ia told 
to take up as muck as his right hand can contain and put 
them before the girl, the meaning of which is, that the girl 
should spend sparingly and the boy should give her abundantly. 
They then play with four very small earthen pota, called 
momuflivdr, filled with rice and peas; the girl first opens 
the lids of the pots and throws the contents on a Kulo 
(winnowing fan), the boy takes it up and fills the pots, the 
girl slowly puta on the lids, and inaudibly repeats the name of 
her husband for the first time," expressing a hope that by the 
above proceas ahe may atop his mouth and curb his tongue 
that he may never abuse her. Ab the first course of breakfast, 
fruits and sweetmeats are served to the bridegroom and the 
bride. He eats a little and is requested to offer a portion of 



* It shoald be n)«DtioDed that, after her marTiag:e, a female U not 
allowed to titter the name at her hoBband or of any of his male and 
female relatives, Bave those who are joonger than herself. There is 
no barm done in pronounciDg the name ol her buaband, bat throngh 
a seoee of ahama she does nob repeat it. 
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the same to his wife, whoee modesty forbids her to accept any 
in his presence ; but the earnest .importunities o( the nearest 
of kin overcome her Bhynesa, and she is at length prev^led 
upon to taste a little which is offered her bj the hand of her 
husband, the women expressing a desire at the same time that 
she may continue to eat from the same hand to the end of 
her day& They then receive the benedictions of the male 
and female members of the family in numey, durva grass, and 
paddy, which embody a prayer to God for their everlasting 
happiness. A second course of breakfast, consisting of boiled 
rice, dal, fish and vegetable curries in great variety, sweet- 
meats, BOUT and sweet milk, is next brought for the bride- 
groom ; seeing that he eats very slowly and sparingly through 
shame, his sisters-in-law help him with haudMs of rioe and 
curries, &c After he has finished eating, the remainder of tbo 
food is given to his wife in a separate room, because it is cus- 
tomaxj that she should eat the same food that day, with a 
view to cement their mutual love and affection. 

Preparations are now made for the return of the prooeadoa 
to the house <^ the bridegroom, but bofcve it starts some pecu- 
niary matters are to be settled. The father of the bridegroom 
gives fifty rupees as Sarjy&tolani, for the benefit of the 
sisters of the bride ; and the father of the bride must give the 
same sum, if not a larger one, as Nanadkhaymte, for the bene- 
fit of the sisters aS the bridegroom. Th^i the difficult problem 
of Samdjik is to be solved. In almost every case, the ques- 
tion is not decided without some discussioa Hindoos are 
above all tenacious of caste when the question is one of rupees 
and pice. Crowds of Bk6ta, fakiri, n&gat, raywai, and men- 
dicants shouting at times " Jai, Jai," victory, victory ; " Bar 
kmay bachay thakoog," "may the bridegroom and bride live 
loi^," impatiently wait in the street for their usual alms. 
They get a few annas each and disperse. Professional Ghaiah, 
genealogists, and Brihmans also come in for their share, and are 
not disappointed. Then ccaues the interesting and affecting 
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part of the ceremonial, the Jdltrd, or the approaching depar- 
ture of the happy pair for the house of the bridegroom, A 
small braas pot filled with holy water and a BinaU wooden pot 
of vermilion being placed before them, they are made to Bit 
on the two wooden pirayt on which they sat the previous 
evening at the marriage, and the women touch their foreheads 
with Bour milk, »hiddi (hemp), and the consecrated arghi of 
the goddess Durga,* which latter. is left in a tuft on the 
KhopA, or ringlet, of the bride's hair for eight days. Her fore- 
head ia also rubbed with vermilion, the mark of & woman 
whose husband is alive. This is followed by the rite of JTano- 
kd-njuU already described; but this time the father of the 
bride throws the brass plate right over her head into the lap of 
his wife, who stands for the purpose behind her daughter. A 
sudden and solemn pause is perceptible here, betokening the 
subsidence of joy and the advent of sorrow. In the midst 
of the company, mostly women, the father and mother of the 
bride, alternately clasping both the hands of the brid^room, 
with tears in their eyes, couunit the very responsible trust of 
the young wife to his charge, saying at the same time in a 
faltering tone, " hitherto our daughter was placed under our 
care, but now through the Bkahitarhi, or kind dispensation of 
Providence, she is consigned for ever to your chaise ; may you 
kindly overlook her shortcomings and frailties, and prove your 
fidelity by constancy." At this parting expression, tears start 
into the eyes of all the females, naturally more susceptible 
than the sterner sex. With sorrowful countenances and deep 
emotion they look steadfastly at the married pair, and im- 
ploringly beseech the bridegroom to treat the bride with all 
the tenderness of an afiecrionate husband. The scene is 



* The arghi conusta of diirva grasa, rice utd iM& (a thin rad stuff 
made of cotton, like papar, with which Hindoo femaleH danb their 
feet.) previooBly ooDBeciatad to the goddesa Darg&, and is aappoeed 
to poaseas a peculiiir virtae in promoting felicity and relieving disCceaa. 
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exceedingly affecting, and the sweet sorrow of parting does 
not permit them to say Biddya, or farewell, to the bridegroom. 
The mother-in-law, especially, should the bride be her only 
daughter, is oyerwhelmed with grie^ and if she does not cry 
bitterly, her suppreesed emotion is unmistakable ; the idea 
even of a temporary separation is enough to break her heart, 
and no consolation can restore the natural serenity of her mind. '*' 
Her relatives endeavour to cheer her by reminding her of their 
and her own caaes, and declare that all women are bom to 
share the same fate. They scarcely enter the world before they 

* HiudooB are bo paasiouately fond of their children, male or 
female, that they oon bat ill brook the idea of separation, even nnder 
circumstancea where it ia nnavoidnble. Hence wealthy families 
often keep their sona-in-law nnder their own roof. SolnetimeB this 
ia done from vanity. Such eang-iD-lnw generally become indolent 
and effeminate, destitute alike of mental activity and physical energy. 
They eat, drink, emoke, play and sleep. Fattening on the ample 
resources of Uieir father-in-law. they contract; demoralizing habits, 
which engender vice and profligacy. The late Babus R&mdul&l 
Dey, TUmrattan Eai, Prinn&th Chaudhri, the Tagore families, the 
old Raj^ of Calcutta and some of the newly fledged Eugliah-made 
Bajb and others, connteaanced this practice, and the result is, they 
have left with but few exceptions a number of men aingnlatly defi- 
cient in goo^ moral character. These men are called Giar-Jamayet, 
or home-bred sons-in-law, which ia a term of reproach amongr all who 
have a spark of independence about them. The late Babu Dina 
Bandhu Mittrs, the celebrated author of " Nil Uarpan," strongly 
satiriiea anoh charaotera in a book called "Jomnye Bareek.'' While 
on this subject, I may as well mention here that Babu R4mdal£l Dey 
of Calcutta, who had risen from obscurity to great opulence, had 
five daughters, to each of whom he gave a marriage dowry of 
Rupees 60,000 in GoTemment seoaiitiet, and 10.IX>0 rapees for a 
honse. Of course all his sona-in-law were first class Ktilim, and 
used to live under the roof of their father-in-law. Some of their 
gone and grandsons are now ranked amongst the Hindoo millionaires 
of this great City, while most of the members oF the original stock 
have dwindled into insigniflaance, strikingly illustrating the insta- 
bility of fortune. 
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muBt leave tlieir parents and intennarry into other familieB. 
This is their destiny, and this the law of jagat (the world), 
and they must all abide by it Instead of repining, she ought 
to pray to D^M& (god) " that her daughter should ever con- 
tinue to live at her father-in-law's, use SiTulur (vermilion) on 
her grey head, wear out her iron, bangle, and be a janma 
ayetlri " — blessings which are all enjoyed by a female whose 
husband is alive. Such powerful arguments and undeniable 
examples partially restore the equanimity of her mind, and 
she is half persuaded to join her friends and go and see the 
procession from the top of the house. The same tum\ilt and 
bustle which ensued at the arrival now prevail at the departure 
of the brid^;room in his Suk&san, and the bride iu her closely 
covered crimson Makdpdyd, preceded by all the tintel tTap- 
pings, and bands of English and Native musicians. The pro- 
cession moves slowly forwards with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of a grand, imposing exhibition, amidst the staring of 
the wondering populace. " It is on such occasions," as 
Macaulay observes, " that tender and delicate women, whose 
veils had never been lifted before the public gaze, come forth 
from the inner chambers iu which Eastern jealoixsy keeps 
watch over their beauty." The great body of BarjaUrat — 
bridegroom's friends — who graced the procession with their 
presence the previous night, do not accompany it now on its 
return homewards, and notwithstanding all the vigilance of the 
eitra guards, the mob scrambles for and forcibly talces away 
the tinsel flower and fruit trees on the way. In an hour or 
two, all the objects of wonder vanish from the sight, and leave 
no mark behind : " the gaze of fools, the pageant of a day." 

On the arrival of the procession at its destination, the 
bridegroom alights Irom the SuMian and the bride from the 
Mahap&yd, under which, by way of welcome, is thrown a 
gkar&, or pot of water. Hereupon the silk ekddar, or scarf, of 
the bridegroom, so long in the possession of the bride, is 
entwined between both while the conch is blowing, and they 
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are taken into the inner apartment, the former walking, the 
latter in the arms of one of her nearest female relatives whose 
hueband is alive. The boy is made to stand on an dlpand 
pii-ay (white-ptunted wooden seat), the girl on a th414 or metal 
plate filled with milk and 41t4water, and holding in her hand 
a live ehol» fish. A small earthen pot of milk is put upon the 
fire by a female whose husband is alive, and when it boils 
over, the veil of the girl is lifted, and she is desired to look at 
the overflowing process and say gently three times " so may 
the wealth and resources of my father-in-law overflow," while 
her mother-in-law puts round her left band an iron bangle,* 
and, with the usual benediction that she may be ever blessed 
with her husband, nibs the middle of her forehead with a little 
vermilion. A small basket of paddy, or unhusked rice, upon 
which stands a small pot of vermilion, is placed on the head of 
the bride, which the bridegroom supports with his left hand ; 
and when they have both been greeted three times with the 
Sri, Barand&ld, Kulo, water, plantain, betel-Duts, as has been 
described before, by the bridgroom's mother, he, with his pair 
of nut-crackers in his right hand, throws over the ground a few 
grains of paddy from the rek, walks slowly over a new piece 
of red-bordered cloth into a room, accompanied by his wife 
and preceded by other females, one of whom blows a conch and 
another sprinkles water,^both tokens of an auspicious event. 

When all are properly seated upon bedding spread on the 
floor, the bridegroom and the bride play again the game of 



* The use of sn iron banglo or bTEtcelet has a deep meaningf : it 
ouClastB gfold Mid iilvec odob, A girl may wear gold ornaments set in 
pTecioQB sbiaee to the value of Cen or fifteen thoaaand lupeea ; bat 
an iron bangia worth only a pioe, — a veritable mark of ayestriheed 
as opposed to widowhood— is indiapeil sable to a married woman for 
ite comparatively durable quality. A young widow ma; wear gold 
baaglas till bet twentieth year, bat she is not privileged to put on aa 
iron bangle after the death of her hoaband. 
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jatiii with cowries (shells)* as before. They afterwards 
receive the usual atsirhdd (blessing) in paddy, durva grass, 
and money. The mother-in-law, in order to ensure the perma- 
nent submissiTenesa of tlie bride, puts honey into her ears and 
sugar into her mouth, that she may receive her commands and 
execute them like a sweet obedient girL Some women then 
place a male child on the thigh of the bridegroom, and desire 
him to hand it to the hride. According to prescribed custom, 
the mother-in-law, on first seeing the face of her daughter-in- 
law, presents her with a pair of gold bangles. Other near 
female relatives, following her example, present her severally 
with a pair of gold armlets, a pearl necklace, a set of gold 
pitjhdpd, or an ornament for the Imck, jingling as the girl 
moves, a pair of diamond-cut gold earrings set in precious 
stones, and so on. To account for the common desire of the 
Hindoos to give a profusion of jewels to their females, Manu, 
their great law^ver, enjoins — "let women be constantly sup- 
plied with ornaments at festivals and Jubilees, for if the wife 
be not elegantly attired, she will not gladden her husband. 
When a wife is gaily adorned, the whole house is embellished." 
She is next taken into the kitchen, where all sorts of cooked 
victuals, except meat, have been prepared in great abundance. 
She is desired to look at them, and pray to God that her 
father-in-law may always enjoy plenty. On her return from 
the cook-room, the bridegroom gives into her hands an 
embroidered Benares »6ri, as also a brass tkdtd (plate), with a 

* In tbe early part of tlie British OoTernment in Beug'BI, cenrriei 
were the oomtoon currency of the Provinoe in the ordinary transao- 
tioDB of life. People used to make their kaibazar (parohoseB) with 
eonriei, and a family that mode n daily bazar with sixteen or eighteen 
kahaKt of cowries, eqnal to one rupee or so, was reckoned a very 
respectable family. The prices of proTisioas ranged nearly one-third 
of what they now are. Even the revenues of Government were 
sometimes paid in oowiies in the Eastern diatriots, namely, Assam, 
Sylhet, Jm). 
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few bdlU (cups) coQtainii^ boiled rice, ddl, and all the 
prepared cuiriea, vegetables, and flah, frumenty, Ac, and 
addresses bcr, declaring that from this day forward he under- 
takes to support her with food and clothes. He then partakes 
of the dinner and retires, while the bride is made to share the 
residua* She is thus taught, from the moment of her union 
at the Hymeneal altar, her fundamental duty of absolute sub- 
mission to, and utter dependence on, her husband. 

Should she be of dark complexion and her features not 
beautiful, the bridegroom is thus twitted by his elder brothers' 
wives ; " you all along disliked a black girl ; now what will 
you do, thdkurpo? Surely you cannot forsake her, we will 
see by-and-by you shall have to wash her feet" Words like 
these pierce the heart of the bridegroom, but politeness for- 
bids him to reply. As regards the power of woman, the 
same law-^ver says ; — " A female is able to draw from the 
right path in this life not a fool only, but even a sage, and 
can lead him in subjection to desire or to wrath." 

The nearest relatives and friends of the family are invited 
to partake of the Bowbk&t, or bridal dinner, consisting of boiled 
rice, dal, fish and vegetable curries, frumenty, polaos, Ac, 
served to the guests by the bride's own hands, which is tanta- 
mount to her recognition as one of the members of the family. 
To eat anna (boiled rice) is one thing, and to eat jalpdn (lu- 
chis and sweetmeats) is quite another. A Hindoo can take 
the latter at the house of one of inferior caste, but he would 
lose his caste if he were to eat the former at the same place. 
Even among equals of the same caste, and much more among 
inferiors, boiled rice ie not taken without mature consideration, 

* A married woman conBidera it no disgrace, but rathet an act of 
merit, to eat the remaiDder of her husband's meal in hU abBence : 
so great Is tbe respect in which a husband ie held, and bo waim the 
sympath; existing between them. Even an elderly woman, the 
mother of fire or aiz children, cheerfnllf partakes of tbe Tesidne, as 
if it were the leavings of the gods. 
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and Bome sort of compeuaatioa from the inferior to the aupe- 
rior for condesoending to eat the etaae. The compeoBation is 
made in money and clothea according to the rank of the Su- 
lin». Before departing, the guest* invited to the Bovibkdt, at 
which they eat boiled rice from the bands of the bride, give 
her one, two, or more rupees each. 

The day following ie a very interesting day or rather night, 
beii^ the night of FuharjyA,'' or flowery bed At about 
eight o'clock in the evening the father of the bride sends to 
his son-in-law ample presents of all sorts of fruits in or out 
of season, home and baaar made sweetmeats, some in the 
shape of men, women, flsh, birds, carriages, horses, elephants, 
Ac, &c., eaeh weighing from 6 to 10 Bfta, sweet and sour milk, 
(hatdsd) a kind of sweet cakes, chinir murki, paddy, — fried 
and sugared comfits, spices of all sorts, betel and prepared 
betel-Duts, sets of ornaments and toys made of cutch, repre- 
senting railway carriages, gardens, houses, dancing-girls, &c, 
imitation pearl necklaces made of rice, imitation gold neck- 
laces made of paddy, colored imitation fruits made of curdt, 
butter, sugar, sugar-candy, ckkdnd (coagulated milk), otto of 
roses, rose-water, chaplets of flowers and flower ornaments, in 
great variety, Dacca and embroidered Benares dkvti and tdri 

* Tn cantraoting matrimonial allianoeB. eome families placed in 
mediocre ciroumstances are aatisfieti with taking a certain Bum of 
money in liau of the present^ mentioned above, partly because the 
articles are moatly of a perishable nature, and partly because the 
making presents of money to numerous servants for their trouble 
and feeding them, is regarded more as a tax than anything else. 
They prefer ntility to show. Even in cases of verbal contract, the 
father of the bride mast send at least thirty servants with presents, 
besides 100 or ISO rupees in cash as stipulated before. 

f In making the above imitations, Hindoo females exhibit an asto- 
nishing degree of skill and ingeunity, which, if properly trained, 
would be capable of still fnrther improvement. Naturally and in- 
stinotively, they evince a great aptitude for learniog all sorts of 
handiwork. 
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for the boy and the girl, clothes for all the elderly females, 
eouoh-cot, bedding, sets of silver and brass utensils, carpets, 
embroidered shoes, gold watch and chain, &c,, tus. Between 
125 and 150 aervants, male and female, carry these articles, 
some in banghies, some in baskets, and some in large brass 
Ihdldi, or trays. These presents being properly arranged in 
the Tkdkurddldn, the male friends of the family are invited 
to come down and see them, some praising the choice assort- 
ment and large variety, as well as the taste of the father of 
the bride, while others more calculating make an estimate as 
to the probable cost of the whole. These articles are then 
removed into the inner apartment, where the females, natur- 
ally loquacious, criticise them according to their judgment ; the 
simple and the good-natured say they are good and satisfactory, 
others more fastidious find fault with them. They are, however, 
soon silenced by the prudent remarks of the adult male members 
of the family. The servants are next fed and dismissed with 
presents of money, some receiving one rupee each, being the 
servants of the bride's family, some half a rupee, being the 
servants of other families. They then take back all the 
brass tha'ds and trays, leaving the baskets behind. 

Here we come to the climai of interest The bridegroom 
and the bride, adorned with a wealth of flower wreaths, and 
dressed in red-bordered Dacca clothes, with sandal paste on 
their foreheads, and sitting side by side in the presence of 
women whose husbands are alive, are desired to eat even a 
small portion of the articles of food that hav6 been presented, 
and what is the most interesting feature in the scene is, that 
the former helps the latter and the latter helps the former, 
both throwing aside for the first time the restraint which 
modesty naturally imposes on such an occasion. To be more 
explicit, the boy eats one half of a sweetmeat and gives the 
other half to the girl, and the girl in her turn is constrained 
to do the same, though with a blushing countenance and a 
veiled face. If tlie boy gives blushingly, the girl gives shyly 
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and tremulously ; in spite of her best efforts, she cannot 
make up her mind to lift up her right hand and stretch it 
towards the mouth of her husband, but baa to be helped to 
do so by a woman, whose husband is alive. This eating* 
together and mutual helping, when three days have scarcely 
passed over their heads, naturally gives rise to joy, merriment 
and laughter among the women; and one amongst them 
eiclaims; "look, look, Saudamini, how our new Sddha and 
Krislina are sitting side by aide and eating together; may 
they live long and sport thus." The mother of the boy 
watches the progress of the interesting scene, and in trans- 
ports of joy wishes for their continued felicity. The young 
and sprightly, who have once passed through the same process, 
and whose hearts are enlivened by the reminiscences of past 
occurrences, too recent to be forgotten, tarry in the room to 
the last moment, till sleep weighing down the eyelids of the 
happy pair, the mother of the bridegroom gently calls them 
aside, and leaves them to rest undisturbed. In accordance 
with the old establiahed cuetom, their bed is strewn with 
flowers and their bodies perfumed with otto of rose. This is 
not enough for the sprightly ladies, whose cup of amusement 
and merriment is not yet full. Even if the night be cold, 
r^ardless of the effects of esposure, they muat dripato, or 
jealously watch through the crevices of windows, whether or 
not the boy talks to the girl, and if he do, what is the nature 
of the talk. Thus they pass the whole night prying and 

* It is perhaps not eenerally known that the dinner of a native, 
Hindoo or Muesulman, male or female, is not coneidered complete, 
nntilhe chews hiapan fteei-a or betel. The bcidegroora after eating 
and woabingr hia mouth chews bis nsaal^ait, and ie aiiked to give a 
portion thereof to the bride ; he beaitatea at first, but conaenta at 
length to give it into the right hand of his elder brother's wife, who 
forcibl; thrusts the same into the mouth of the bcide, observing at 
the same tinw that their matnal repngnance on this eoore will bood 
e when tbeir incipient affection grows into true love. 
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laughing, chatting with each other on subjects Buited to their 
taste tmd modes of thought When morning dawns, the boy 

opens the door and goes outside ; and the girl slowly walks to 
her miud-servaots, who aooompanied her firom her father's 
house. Her whole desire is to get back to her mother and 
sisters ; nothing can reconcile her to her new home ; novelty 
has no oharma for her away from her paternal domicile. She 
repeatedly asks her maid-servants as to when the pilH will 
come, and what is the time fixed for her jdttrd (departure) ; 
the maid-servants, consoling her, induoe her to wash her mouth 
and break her fast with a few sweetmeats. In obedience to 
the kind instruction of her mother, she sits closely veiled and 
talks little, if at all, even to young ^rls of her own age. She 
nest takes her vojan, or dinner ; and to while away the time, 
little girls try to amuse her with toys or a game at cards ; at 
length the time comes for the toilet work, and the arrival of the 
covered Mah&p&ya is announced. She again takes a few sweet- 
meats, and, making a praffldmibow) to all her superiors, is 
helped into the Palki by her mother-in-law, a female having 
previously washed her feet The usual benediction on such an 
occasion is, " may you continue to live under the roof of your 
father-in law in the enjoyment of conjugal bliss." 

On the arrival of the Mahdpdyd at her father's house, almost 
all the females come out for a moment, taking care previoixsly 
to have the outer door bolted and the Palki-bearera removed. 
They cheerfully welcome the return of the girl home. Her 
mother, unveiling her face and taking her in her arms, thus 
affectionately addresses her, "my Bdchkd (child ), my sondrc/idnd 
(golden moon), where have you been) Did not your heart 
mourn for us? Our house looked klid-khd (desolate) in your 
absence. What did they (the bridegroom's femily) say about 
our detna-thmea (presents) ) Did they express any nindd 
(dissatisfaction) 1 How have the women behaved towards you? 
How ai'e your »disari and saiur (mother-in-law and father-in 
law)?" Thus interrogating, they all walk inside; and, making 
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the girl change her silk clothes and sit Dear them, thej begia to 
eiamine and criticise the ornaments given her by her father- 
in-law. " Let us see the pearl necklace fir»t," aaya Bhupada. 
"The pearls are not smooth and round, what may be its 
value f " Giri Bdtd, taking her own pearl necklace from off 
her neck, compares the one with the other. They unanimouBly 
pronounce the latter to be more costly than the former ; be 
that as it may, its value 'cannot be less than Rupees 500. 
They next take in hand the pitjhdpi, ornament for the back ; 
looking at it for a few minutes they pasa their opinion, saying 
it is heavier and of better make than that of Giri Balla't. The 
Sita-kdur or Jarawya* (gold necklace), afterwards attracts 
their attention, and they roughly estimate its price at Rupees 
350. It is not a little surprising that though these women 
are never permitted to go beyond the precincts of the zenana, 
yet their valuation of ornaments, unless it be in the case of 
jaraviya jewellery of enormous cost, such aa is worn on grand 
occasions by the wife of a " big swell," often bears the nearest 
approximation to the intrinsic worth of the article. Thus 
almost every ornament, one after another, forms the subject 
of their criticism. When the disouaaion ia over, the girl is 
desired to take the greater portion of her ornaments off her 
body — save a pair of gold bdldgf on her hands and a necklace 
on her neck — and leave them in the care of her mother. She 
then mixes in tie company of other little girls of her own age, 
some married, some unmarried ; who curiously ask her all about 



• Jaratrya jewellery is aet with precious atoneB, the yaluo of whioh 
it ii not easy to estimata. 

f A Hindoo Aylatri, i. t., woman whose hnsband is alive, whetber 
young or old, is religiously forbidden to take oS the bali (bangle) 
fiom her hands ; it is a badga of Ayiitritm ; even when dead a red 
thread is substituted in the place of the bdlti, so great ia the import- 
ance attached to it by AyUtri females. When the idli is not seen 
on t^e band, it is called tbe rir-katha. or tbe hand of a widow, than 
which there could nut be a more repioaobf ul term. 
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her new iriendB, antil their talk resumeB its usual childish topics. 
She passes the day among them very pleasantly, so much bo that 
when her mother calls her to take her luncheon, she stays back 
and says only "Jacki^achi," (coining, coming,) her mind being 
so much absorbed in her juvenile sports. 

The neit day is again a day of trial for her, she has to go 
for gharbatatk' to her father-in-law's house. On awaking, she 
remembers where she will have to go in the course of the 
day ; a feeling bordering on sulkiness almost unconsci- 
ously steals upon her, and as time passes it increases in 
intensity. About four in the afternoon the arrival of the 
Makdpdyd is announced ; her sister combs her hair and 
adorns her person with all the ornaments she has lately 
received. Dressed in her bridal silk tdrt, her eyes seem 
chained with tears, and symptoms of reluctance are viable in 
evety step ; but go she must ; no alternative is left her. So 
her mother helps her into the Makapdyd, and orders a darwan 
and two maid-servants to accompany her, not forgetting to 
assure her that she is to be brought back the next day. 
Despite this assurance, she whimpers and weeps, and is con- 
soled on the way by her maid-servanta At her father-in-law's, 
young girls of her own age, impatient to receive her, are 
seen moving backwards and forwards to get a glimpse of the 
Mahdpdyd, the arrival of which is a signal for almost all the 
ladies to come out and greet the object of their affection. 
Her mother-in-law steps forward, and taking up the girl iu her 
arms walks inside, followed by a train of other ladies, whose 

* Gharlaiath IniplieB dwelling in a fAthec-in-law's honse. If (he 
bride do not go there within eight daja after marriage, she cannot 
do BO for one jear ; bat after gkarJ^aiath she can go and come back 
anj time when neeesiarr. The object is to impreBs on her mind that 
her father-in-law'a honse is her future home. It is on this occasion 
that the worship of Sabachani already desoribed is performed, and 
both the brid^^oom and bride are taken to the K&ll 6hat to sanc- 
tify the hallowed anion and obtain the blessinga of (he goddess 
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hearts axe exhilarated again at the proepect of merriment at 
the eipense of the married pair. When the time cornea 
round for them to retire, the same scene of aripiila is re- 
enacted by the mirth-loving ladies, with all their " quips and 
cranks and wanton wiles." At day-break, the girl, as might 
be expected, quietly walks to her confidential maid-servant, 
and whispers to her to go and tell her mother to send the 
Makdpdi/d F^lki as early as possible. Bearing this message, 
one of them goes for the purpose ; but the mother replies, 
" How can she send the P&lki except at the lucky hour after 
dinner 1 " When this reply is communicated to the girl, she 
sits sulkily aloo^ until her mother-in-law ooazes her, and offers 
for her break&st a few sweetmeats with milk. After a great 
deal of hesitation she complies with her request, which, to be 
effective, is always accompanied by a threat of not allowing 
her to return to her father's in the event of a refusal About 
ten o'clock she takes her regular breakfast as described before ; 
but she does not eat with zest, for whatever delicacy may be 
offered her, it palls upon her taste, continually brooding on the 
idea of the return home. This is the day when the bride- 
groom and the bride untie from each other's hand the yellow 
home-spun eharkd thread with which they were entwined on 
the day of marriage as a mark of their indissoluble union. 
At length the lucky hour arrives, and with it the Mah&pdyi 
comes. The very aimouncement of the fact revives the 
drooping spirits of the bride. After going through the usual 
toilet work and a slight repast, she gets into the covered con- 
veyance, assisted by her mother-in-law and other ladies. 
When she returns home, she changes her bridal silk garment 
and strips herself of the greater portion of her ornaments. 
Now, uncontrolled and unreserved, she breathes a free, genial 
atmosphere ; her mother and sisters welcome her with heart- 
felt congratulations, and she moves about with her wonted 
buoyancy of spirits. Throwing aside her sulkiness, she joins 
readily in conversation with all around her. She praises the 
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amiable qualities of her father-in-law and mother-in-law, and 
the very kind treatment she has had while under their roof, 
but she keeps her reserve when even the slightest allusion is 
made to her husband, because this is to her young mind for- 
bidden ground on which she cannot venture to tread. 

At the marriages of rich families, as will be understood from 
our description, vast sums of money are expended. The 
greatest expense is incurred in purchasing jewels and making 
presents of brass utensils, shawls, clothes, sweetmeats, &a., to 
Brahmans, Eulins, Ghatak» and numerous friends, relatives 
and acquaintances, besides illuminations, fireworks, and all the 
pageantry of a pompous procession. In and about Calcutta, 
the Eajfis of Shobabfiafir, the De family, the Mallik family, 
the Tagore family, the Datta family, the Ohosal family, and 
others, are reported to have spent from fifty thousand rupees 
to two lakhs (£5,000 to .£20,000) and upwartfa in the 
marriages ol their sons. Whilst writing this, I am told 
that the Mahiir£ij& Jotendro Mohan Tagore has expended 
about two lakhs of rupees in the marriage of his nephew. 
The most interesting feature in the extraordinary muni- 
ficence of the Mahdrfij^ is, as I have leamt, his princely 
eontribution to the " District Charitable Society," — an act of 
benevolence which has shewn, in a very conspicuous manner, 
not only his good sense, but his warm sympathy with the 
cause of suffering humanity. It were to be wished that his 
noble example would exercise some influence on other Hindoo 
millioaaires. If a tithe of such marriage expenses were 
devoted to Public Charity, the poor and helpless would cease- 
lessly chant the names of such donors, and the reward would 
be something better than the transient admiration of the idle 
populace. 

For one or two years after marriage, the girl generally 
remains under the paternal roof, occasionally paying a visit to 
her father-in-law's as need be. As she advances in years, her 
repugnance— the efi'Bct of early marriage — to live with her 
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husband ia gradually overcome, till time and circunistances 
completely reconcile her to her future home. Her affection 
grows, and she learns to appreciate the grave meaning of a 
married life. She is still, however, but a. girl, in habit and 
ideas, when the real union of wedded life, or the aeoond mar- 
riage, takes place, say at her twelfth or thirteenth year. There 
is a popular belief, whether erroneous or not it ia not for me 
to decide, that in this country heat accelerates growth, and 
hence the Hindoo Shastras enjoin the necessity of early 
marriage, the injurious consequences of which are chiefly seen 
in the weak constitution at the o^pring, and the premature 
decay of the mother. 

On this occasion, the ofQciating priest reading, and the 
bridegroom repeating the service after him, presents offerings 
of rice, sweetmeats, plantains, clothes, durva grass, fruits and 
flowers, to the following gods and goddesses, viz., Sktuthi, 
Mdrkando, Surjya, Suhachani, Ganesha, and the nine planets, 
mnoh in the same way as when the nuptial rites were formally 
solemnized. After this the hands of the bridegroom and the 
bride are joined together, and the priest repeating certain 
formulas, the bridegroom then causes a ring to slide between 
the bride's silk garment and her waist Twenty-one small 
images (twenty male and one female), made of ground rice, are 
placed before the happy pair, and the priest feeds the bride 
with sugar, clarified butter, milk, 4c., to ensure the purity of 
the offspring. They then partake of a good dinner, the bride 
taking the residue of the bridegroom's meal The twenty-one 
images are put into the room of the pair as a token of happy 
offspring, and the proportion of the males to the females 
shews tiie estimation in which they are respectively held. 
The bride now takes up her permanent residence in the house 
of her father-in-law and becomes one of his family. 

For a year after the marri^;e, the parents of the bridegroom 
and the bride have to make exchanges <rf suitable presents to 
one another at all the grand festivals. At the first tattva, or 
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present, besides clothes, heaps of fruits, sweetmeats, English 
tojB and Bundriea, the father of the youth givee one complete 
set of miniature silver and brass utensils to the girl, while in 
return the father of the girl sends siioh presents as a table, 
chair, writing desk, aOver inkstand, gold and silver pencil 
cases, stationery, perfumery, inc., in addition to an equally 
large quantity of choice eatables of all kinds too numerous to 
be detailed. The most expensive presents are two, namely, 
the titori or winter present, and the Durgi-pujA present, 
the former requiring a Cashmere shawl, chogd, and sundry 
other articles of use ; and the latter, fine Dacca and silk 
clothes to the whole family, including men, women and 
children. 

Though a Hindoo bears a great love and affection to his wife 
while she lives, yet, in the event of her death, these amiable 
qualities are too soon effaced by the strong influence of a new 
passion, and another union is very speedily formed. Even 
during the period of hb mourning, which lasts one month, 
proposals for a second marriage are entertained, if not by the 
husband himself, by his father or elder brother. When the 
remembrance of this heavy domestic bereavement is so very 
&esb in the memory, it is highly unbecoming and ungenerous 
to open or enter into a matrimonial negotiation, and have it 
consummated immediately after the asUehi, or mourning, is 
over. A wife is certainly not a beast of burden that is no 
sooner removed by death than it may be replaced by another. 
In regard to the whole conduct and relations of the married 
life, Hindoos cannot have the golden rule too strongly impress- 
ed ; " Let every one of you in particular so love his wife, even 
as himself; and let the wife see that she reverences her hus- 
band." 
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ANY social iaatitution that has a tendency to promote the 
growth of genuine love and affection between man and 
woman, ia naturally conducive to the happiness of both. In 
this sublunary vale of tears, where unalloyed felicity is but 
transient, even a temporary exemption from the cares and 
anxieties of the world adds at least some momenta of pleasure 
to life. The Bkratridvitiga, or fraternal rite of the Hindoos, 
ia an institution of this nature, being admirably calculated to 
cement the natural bond of union between brothers and sisters 
of the Btaae family. Bhratridvitiya, as the name imports, 
takes plafie on the second day of the new moon immediately 
following the ESli-puj^ or Dewali. On the morning of this 
day, a brother come* to the house of a sister, and receives 
from her hand the usual benedictive present of unhusked 
rice, durva^;ras8 and sandal, with a wealth of good wishes for 
his long and prosperous life, and the happy commemoration of 
the event from year to year. The brother in return recipro- 
cates, and putting a rupee or two into her hands, expresses a 
similar good wish, with the addition that she may long continue 
to enjoy the blessings of a conjugal life, — a benediction which 
she values over every other wordly advantage. The main 
object of this festival is to renovate and intensify the warmth 
of affection between relatives of both sexes by blessing each 
other on a particular day of the year. It is a sort of family 
reunion, pre-eminently calculated to recall the early reminis- 
cences of life, and to renew brotherly and sisterly love. No 
ritualistic rite, or priestly interposition, is necessary for the 
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purpose ; it is a purely BOcial institution, originatii^ in the love 
that sweetens life. 

After interchai^ng salutations, the sister, who has every 
thing ready, thrice invokes a blessing upon the brother in a 
Bengali verse, and marks his forehead thrice with sandal 
paste from the tip of her little finger. She then serves him 
with the provisions provided for the festive occasion. Here 
genuine love and true affection almost spontaneously gush 
forth from the heart of the sister towards one who is united to 
her by the nearest tie of consanguinity and the tenderest 
remembrances. If the brother be not inclined to relish or 
taste a particular dish, how affectionately does she ooax him 
to try it, adding at the same time that it has been prepared 
by her own hand with the greatest care. Any little dislike 
evinced by the brother instantly bathes her eyes in tears, and 
disposes her to CKcl^m somewhat in the following strain : 
" Why is this slight towards a poor sister who was up till 
twelve o'clock last night to prepare for you the ekandra-piUi 
and KhirarcMiaeh (two sorts of home-made sweetmeats), re- 
gardless of the cries of Kkoka (the baby) !" Such a pathetic, 
tender expression bursting from the lips of a loving sister 
cannot f^l to melt a brother's heart, and overoome bis dislike. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, the sister sends, as 
tan^ble memorials of her affection, presente of clothes and 
sweetmeats to the house of the brother, fondly indulging in 
the hope that they may be acceptable to him. On this 
particular day, Hindoo homes, as well as the streets of Cal- 
cutta in the native part of the town, present the lively appear- 
ance of a national jubile& Each of the brothers of the family 
visits each of the sisters in turn. Hundreds of servants are 
busy carrying presents, and return home quite delighted. On 
such occasions the heart of a Hindoo female, naturally soft 
and tender, becomes doubly eipansive when the outflow of 
love and affection on her part is fully reciprocated by the 
effusion of good wishes on the part of her brother. 
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THE SON-IN-LAW FESTIVAL 

IF not precisely analogous in all its prominent features to 
the popular featifEil described in the preceding Chapter, 
the following bears a striking resemblance to it, in its adapt- 
ation to promote domestic happiness. The festival familiarly 
known in Bengal by the name of " Jdmdi Shatthi" is an enter- 
tainment given in honor of a aon-in-law, in order to bind him 
more closely to his wife's family. 

Nothing better illustratea the manners and usages of a 
nation from a social and religious standpoint than the fes- 
tivals and ceremonies which are observed by it. They form 
the essential parts of what DeQuincey calls the equipage of 
life. As ft nation, the Hindoos are proverbially ibnd of 
festivals, which are engrafted, as it were, on their peculiar 
domestic and social economy. A designii^ priesthood has 
concocted an almost endless round of superstitious rites with 
the view of acquirii^ power, looking for permanent reverence 
to the credulity of the blind devotees. Such foolish rites are 
eventiwlly destined to fall into desuetude, as popular enlighten- 
ment progresses; but those which are free from the taint 
of priestcraft, and which are interwoven into the social ameni- 
ties of life, are likely to prevail long after the subversion of 
priestly ascendency. And Jdmdi Shaslhi is a festival of this 
unobjectionable type. No superstitious element enters into 
its obaervanca 
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It invEtriably takea place on the sixth day* of the ii 
of the moon iu the Bei^ali month of May, when ripe mangoes 
— the prince of Indian fruits — are in full season. Then all 
the mothers-in-law in Bei^;al are on the alert to welcome their 
aons-in-law, and turn a new leaf in the chapter of their joys. 
A good aon-in-law is emphatically the most dwling object of 
a- Hindoo mother-in-law. She spares so possible pains to 
pieaae and satisfy him, even calling to her aid the supernatural 
agency of charms. Ostensibly and even practically a Hindoo 
mother-in-law loves her son-in-law more than her son, simply 
beoanse the son can shift for himself even if turned adrift in 
the wide world, but the daughter is absolutely helpless, and 
the cruel institution of perpetual widowhood, with its appal- 
ing amount of misery and risk, renders her tenfold more 
helpless. 

On this festive occasion, the son-in-law is invited to spend 
the day and night at his father-in-law's housa No paina 
or expense is spared to entertain him. When he conies in the 
morning, the first thing he has to do is to go into the female 
apartment, bow his head down in honor of his mother-in-law, 
and put on the floor a few rupees, say five or ten, sometimes 
more if newly married. The food consists of all the deli- 
cacies of the season, and both the quantity and variety are 
often too great to be done justice ta The perfection of 
Hindoo culinary art is unreservedly brought into requisition 

" It uppearB to me rather anomBlous, an far as Hindoo aetrology ia 
Goncerned, that Buch a uatiooal jubilee is fixed to be celebrated on 
thie particular day. The Hindoo almanac marks Shatthi. the aiith 
day of the moon, aa dagdliA, or deBtrDctive of an; good thing. A 
Hindoo is religiooal; forbidden to oommeuoe an; important work or 
set oat on a journey on this day. It portends evil. Aaspectable 
Hindoo femaiea, who have obildren, do not eat boiled lice on thia 
particular day, for fear of becoming B^kshasia or caaoibalB, prone 
Ki destroy their own offspring. The goddess Shasthi lis the pro- 
teotresa of children. She is worshipped six times in the year by all 
the women of Bengal, except such as are barren or virgin- wide wa. 
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on auch occaaione. Surrounded by a galaxy of beauty, the 
youthful fMm-in-law is restrained by a sense of shame from 
freely partaking of the feast specially provided for him. The 
earnest importunity of the women urges the bashful youth 
to eat more and more. If this be his first visit as son-in-law, 
he finds himself quite bewildered in the midst of superfluity 
and superabundance of preparations. Many are the tricks 
employed to outwit him. With all hia natural shrewdness, 
and though forewarned by the women of his own family, be 
is no match for the playful humor and ft^ilics of the young, 
sprightly ladiea Sham articles of food, cleverly dressed in 
close imitation of fruits and sweetmeats, are offered bim with- 
out detection in the full blaze of day, and the attempt to 
putake of them excites bursts of laughter and merriment. 
The utmost female ingenuity is here brought into play to call 
forth amusement at the expense of the duped youth. In 
their own way, the good-natured femaloa are mistresses of 
jokes and jests ; and notbiug pleases them better than to find 
the youthful new-comer completely nonplussed. This forms 
the favorite subject of their talk long after the event Shut 
up in the cage of a secluded zenana, quite beyond the in- 
fluence of the outeide world, it is no wonder that their minds 
and thoughts do not rise above the trifles of their own narrow 
circle. 

As in the case of the " Brother " festival, ample presents 
of clothes, fruits, and sweetmeats are sent to the house of the 
son-in-law, and every lane and street of Calcutta is thronged 
with male and female servants trudging along with their loads, 
in full hope of getting their share of eatables and a rupee 
or half a rupee each into the bargain. 
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THE dOEGA-PUJA festival 

BY fer the most popular religious festival of the present 
day among the Hindoos of Bengal, is the Dwgd-pujA, 
which in the North-Westem and Central Provinces is called 
the Dasserd festival It is believed that the worship of the 
goddess Durga has been performed from time out of mind, 
The following ia a description of the image of the ten-handed 
goddess, which is set up for worship : " In one of her right 
hands is a spear, with which she is piercing the giant, Mahi- 
sh^ur ; with oue of the left she holds the tail of a serpent 
and the hsiir of the giant, whose breast the serpent is biting. 
Her other hands are all stretched behind her head and filled 
with different instruments of war. Against her right leg 
leans a lion, and against her left the above-mentioned giant. 
The images of Laksbm!, Saraswathi, Eartika and Ganesha are 
very frequently placed by the side of the goddess." The 
m^estic deportment of the goddess, with her three eyes and 
ten arms, the warlike attitude in which she is represented, her 
sanguinary character which made her the terror of all other 
gods, and her mighty exploits (far surpassing in strength, 
courage and heroism those of the Greek Hercules), all com- 
bine to give her an importance in the eyes of the people, 
which ia seldom vouchsafed to any other deity. Even 
Brama, Vishnu, and Skiva, the Creator, the Preserver, and 
the Destroyer of the world, were said to have propitiated her ; 
and R&ma Chandra, the deified hero, invoked her aid in his 
contest with Rdvana ; and, as he worshipped her in the month 
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of October, her pujfi has, from that particular circumetanee, 
been ever after appointed to take place in that period of the 
year." A abort description of this festival, the preliminary 
ritea with which it is associated, and the national excitement 
and hilarity which its periodical return produces among the 
people, will not be altc^ether uninteresting to European 
readers.! 

Twenty-one days before the commencement of the DurgA- 
puja festival, a preliminary rite, by way of puriiying the 
body and soul by means of ablution, is performed. This rite 
ia called the " Apar-pak»hya tarpan," ao called from its taking 
place on the firat day of Pratipada and ending on the fifteenth 
day of AmabashffA, an entire fortnight, immediately preceding 
the Dehipakhya, during which the puja is celebrated. It 
generally falla between the fifteenth of September and the 
fifteenth of October. This popular festival, called Durgd- 
puji in Bengal, and Dasaera or " the tenth " in the Korth- 
West, although entirely military in its origin, is uniTeraally 
respected. It is commemorative of the day on which the god 
Rama Chandra first marched against bis enemy, K&vana, in 
Laitkd, or Ceylon, for the restoration of his wife, Sit&, | who 

* DuTg& ia also wotshipped in tlie mniibh of April, in the time of 
the vernal equinox ; but very few then offer her their devotion, 
though this celebration claims priority of origin. 

f For some general reuutrka on the religion of the Hindooa, see 
NoteC. 

t "In thiaancient etorj," aajB Tod, "we are made acquainted with 
the distant maritime wars which the princes of India carried on. 
Even supposing R&vana'a abo<]e to be the insular Cejlon, he must 
have been a vary powerful prince to equip an armament sufficiently 
uumeions to oarry oS from the remote kingdom of KeiualS the wife 
of the great ting of the Snryos. It is most improbable that a petty 
king of Ceylon oonld wage equal war with a potentate who held the 
chief dominioo of India, whose father, Daaaratha, drove bis ri 
car (ratha) over every region (deta), and whose intercourse with 
countries beyond the Bramaputra is distinctly to be traced il 
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waa deservedly ■ regarded as the best model (rf devotion, resig- 
lUttioQ, and love, as is so beautifully painted by the poet : 

" A womui'e bliss is found, not la the smile 
Of father, mother, friend, nor in heiself : 
Her hiuband is her only portion here, 
Her heaven hereafter. If thoa indeed 
Depart this day Into the forest drear, 
I will precede, and smooth the thorny way." 

In the momiagB of Apar-pak»hya, for fifteen days con- 
tinually, those who live near the sacred stream go thither 
with a small copper - pan and some teel seeds, which they 
sprinkle on the water at short intervals, repeating the for- 
mulie while in a state of half immersion. To a foreigner 
quite unacquainted with the meaning of these rites, the scene 
is well calculated to give the idea of the exceeding devotedness 
of the Hindoos in observing their religious ordinances. The 
holy water and teel seeds which are sprinkled are intended as 
offerings to the manes of ancestors for fourteen generations, 
that their souls may continue to enjoy repose to all eternity. 
The women, though some of them are in the habit of bathing 
in the holy stream every morning, are precluded by their sex 
from takii^ part in this ceremony. Precisely on the last day 
of the fortnight, — i. e., on the AmUbashyd, as if the object were 
attained, the rite of ablution ends, followed by another of a more 
comprehensive character. On this particular day, which is 
called Makdilayd,* the living again pay their homage to the 
memory of the fourteeij generations of their ancestors by 
making them offerings of rice, fruits, sweetmeats, clothes, 
curded milk, and repeating the incantations said by the priest, 
at the conclusion of which he takes away all the articles 
presented, and receives his dakihina of one rupee for his 

* This is also the da; which is vulgarlj called the Kali-Mtt& Amd- 
baihyi,, when unripe plantain fruits are cnt in immease qnaatities 
for offerings to Durga. 
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trouble. Apart from their superstitiouB tendency, these 
anoiTersaries are not without their beneficial effeote. They 
tend, iu no small degree, to inspire the mind with a rel^ious 
veneration for the memory of the departed worthies, and by 
the aasociation of ideas not unfrequently bring to recoUection 
their distinctive features and individual characteristica. 

Some aristocratic families that have been observing this 
festival for a long series of years begin their Kalpa, or preli- 
minary rite, on the ninth day of the decrease of the moon, 
when an earthen water-pot called ghata* is placed in a room, 
called bodanghar, duly consecrated by the officiating priest, 
who, assisted by two other Brahmans, invokes the blessing of 
the deity by reading a Sanskrit work, called Chandt, which 
relates the numerous deeds and exploits of the goddess. The 
Br^man, who repeats the name "of the god Madkntudan, seems, 
to all appearance, to be absorbed in mental abstraction. With 
closed ey^ and moving fingers, not unlike the Riakit of old, 
he disdains to look at the external world. From early in the 
morning till 10 o'clock the worship before the eartheu pot is 
continued The officiating. priests t are strictly prohibited from 
using nidha (nee), taking more than one meal a day, or sleep- 
ing with their wives, as if that would be an act of unpardon- 
able profanation. This strict regimi is to be observed by 
them until the whole of the ceremonial is completed, on the 
tenth day of the new moon. It should be mentioned here 
that the majority of the Hindoos begin their halpa, or preli- 
minary rite, on Pratipada, or the beginning of the new moon ; 
when almost every town and village echoes with the sound of 

' Tbia sacred jai is marked with two combined triangles, denoting 
the nnion of tbe two deitisi, Siva and Durg& — the woishippers of 
the Sahti, or female energj, mark the jar witJi another triangle, ■ 

t The day before the .£alpa begins, these priests receive new olotbes, 
oomprisiag a dhutie and ifo^'J, and some money for habuhay, or food 
wichout fish. Very few, however, abide by (he rules enjoined in the 
holy writings. 
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conch, bell aiid gong, awakening latent religious emotions, 
and evoking agamaiKy (songs or inaugural invocations), 
which deeply affect the hearts of Durgi's devout followera. 
Some of these rhythmic effusions are exceedingly pathetic. I 
wish I could give a specimen here of these songs divested of 
their idolatrous tinge ; but I am afraid of offending the ears of 
my European readers. 

The Br&hmans,* ds a rule, commence their kalpa on the 
siith day or one day only before the beginning of the 
grand pujA, on the seventh day of the new moon. From 
the commencement of the initial rite, what thrilling seufiationa 
of delight are awakened in the boaom of the young boya and 
girls ! Every morning and evening while the ceremony is 
being solemnized, they scramble with each other to get strik- 
ing the goi^ and kAear, whidi produces a, harsh, deafening 
sound. Their excitement increases in proportion to the nearer 
approach of the festival, and the impression which they thus 
receive in their early days is not entirely effaced even after 
their minds are regenerated by the irresistible light of truth. 
The women, too, manifest mingled sensations of delight and 
reverence. If they are incapable of striking the gougs, they 
are susceptible of deep devotional feelmgs, which the solemnity 
of the occasion naturally inspires. The encircling of their neck 
with the end of their t&ri, or garment, expressive of humility, 
the solemn attitude in which they stand, their inaudible mut- 
tering of the n&me of the goddess, and their prostrating them- 
selves before the consecrated pot in a spirit of perfect resigna- 
tion, denote a state of mind full of religious fervour, or, more 
properly speaking, of superstitious awe, which goes with them 
to their final resting place. On the night of the sixth day 
(Shashthi) after the increase of the moon, another rite is per- 

• Even io the obaervance of this religions prelitninar;, the Br4h- 
miiDS take advantage of theii; saperior oaste, and curtail five da,y» out 
of six in order to save expense. Ever; thing is allowable in their 
case, becanse Cbey assume to be the oracles between god. and man. 
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formed, which is Urmed Adkibatsi, its object being to wel- 
come the advent of the visible goddess witb all the neoes- 
sary paraphernalia. Another sacred earUien pot is plaeed in 
the outer temple of the goddess, and a young plantain tree, 
with a couple of wood apples intended for the breast, is trimmed 
for the next morning's ablution. This plantain tree, called 
kaWMH, is designed as a personification of Durgi in another 
shape. It is dressed in a silk sAri, its head b daubed with 
vermilion* and is placed by the side of Oanesba. Uuucians 
with their ponderous dkAk and dkole and iAii&i (flutes) are 
retained for five days at 12 to 16 rupees tbr the occasion. 
That music imparts a solemnity to religious serrioe is admitted 
by E^ ; but its harmony may be taken as an indioatiou of the 
degree of refinement to wbioh a nation has attained in the 
scale of civilizatioiL What with tite sonorous sound of dh&k, 
and dkole, tdaai, conch and gong, the effect cannot fail to be 
impressive to a devout Hindoo mind. Except Brahmans, no 
one is allowed to touch the idol from this night, after the 
btlbaran, when it is supposed that animation is imparted to it. 
By the marvellous repetition of a few incantations a perfectly 
ioanimatfl object, stuffed only with clay and straw, and painted, 
varnished tuid ornamented in all the tawdriuess t^ orientid 
fashion, is suddenly metamorphosed > into a living divinity. 
Can religious jugglery and blind oredulity go farther J 

It will not be out of place to say a few words here about the 
embellishments of the images. As a refined tast« is being cul- 
tivated, a growing desire is manifested to decorate the idols 
with splendid tinsel and gewgaws, which are admirably calcu- 
lated to heighten the magnificence of the spectacle in popular 
estimation. Apart from the feast of colors presented to public 
view, the idols are adorned with tinsel ornaments, which, to an 

* The vermilioa is osed by a Hindoo female whose hfiebnad ia 
aiite, the privilega of putting it en the forehead ia couBiderod a laga 
of great merit and virtue. 
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tmtutored mind, are in the highest degree captivating. Some 
fiunilies in affluent circumstances literally rack their brains to 
diacoTcr new and more gaudy embelliehments, which, when 
compared with those of their neighbours, may carry off the 
bubble reputation. It is perhaps not generally known that a 
certain claes of men — chiefly drawn from the lower strata of 
society— subsist on this trade ; they prepare a magnificent stock 
of tinsel wares for a twelve-month, and supply the entire Hindoo 
community, from Calcutta to the remotest provinces and 
villages. Indeed so great is the rage for novelty, and so strong 
the influence of vanity, that not content with costly home- 
made ornaments, some of the Babus send their orders to 
England for new patterns, designs, and devices that they may 
be able to make on impression on the popular mind ; and as 
English taste is incomparably superior to native taste both 
in the excellence and finish of workmanship and in elegance 
of design, the images that shine in new-fashioned English em- 
bellishments • are sure to challenge the admiration of the 
populac& On the day of Niranjan, or V&*dn, as it is vulgarly 
called, countless myriads of people throng the principal streets 
of Calcutta, to catch a glimpse of the celebrated pritimd*, or 
images, and carry the information home to their absent friends 
in the villages. 

Before sunrise on Saptami, or the seventh day of the 
bright phase of the moou, the officiating priest, accompanied 
by bands of musicians and a few members of the family, 
proceeds barefooted to the river side, bearing on his shoulder 
the kal6ba'tt, or plantain tree, described above, with an air 

* It ia DO lesB Btrange than sarpriaing that omameDtal Hrtiolei, 
prepared by the bands of European artlBans wbn are accDBbomed to 
eatbeel ftnd pork, the vary mention, and much more the tonch, of 
which contaminatea the pnrit; of religion, are put on tlie bodies and 
heads of Hindoo gods without the least religious scruple, simply 
for the gratification of vanity. So much for the conaistant and 
immnoulate character of the Hindoo creed 1 
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of gravity as if he had charge of a treaaure-chest of great 
valua These processions are conducted with a degree of 
pomp correBponding with the other extraneouB splendours of 
the festival In Caloutta, bands of Ei^tish musicians, and 
numbers of staff-holders with high-flying colors, give an im- 
portanoe to the scene, which is not ill-suited to satisfy the 
vulgar taste. After performing some minor ceremonies on 
the banks of the river, and bathing the plantain tree, the 
procession returns home, escorting the officiating priest with 
his precious diai^ in the same way in which he was con- 
veyed to the Gh^t On reaching home, the priest, washing bis 
feet, proceeds to rebathe the plantain tree, rubbing on its 
body all kinds of scented oils' as if to prepare it for a gay, 
convivial party. This part of the ceremony, with appropriate 
incantations, being gone through, the plantain tree is placed 
again by the side of the image of Ganesha, who, being the 
eldest son of Dui^d, must be worshipped firtt Thus the 
right of precedence is in full force even among the Hindoo 
gods and goddesses. 

Previous to the commencement of the Saptami, or first 
puja, the officiating priest again consecrates the goddess 
Durgi, somewhat in the following manner: "0 goddess, 
come and dwell in this image, and bless him that worships 
you," naming the person, male or female, who is to reap the 
benefit of the meritorious act Thus the business of giving 
life and eyes to the goddess being finished, the priest, with two 
forefingers of his right hand, touches the forehead, cheeks, 
eyes, breast and other parts of the image, repeating all the 
while the prescribed incantation ; " May the soul of Durga 



* These scanted oils are mostly prepared b; HuasDlmanB, whose 
verj touch ia enough to deBecr&te a thing; ;et the BcfUimans, know- 
ing this fact, imheaitatdiiglj- oee them for religions purposes. Thna 
we see in almost every Bpheie of Booial and domestic life the funda- 
mental mles of leligioas parity are sbamefnlly violated. 
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long continne to dwell in this image." This part of the cere- 
mony, which IB accompanied with muaic, being performed, 
offerings are made to all the gods and goddesaeB, aa well as to 
the companions of Durgi in her wars, which are painted in 
variegated colors <m the ekil, or canopy, in the form of a. cres- 
cent over the goddess. The offerings consist principally of 
small pieces of gold and silver, rice, fruits, sweetmeats, cloth, 
braes utensils and a few other things. These ore arranged in 
large round wooden at brass plates, Mid a bit of flower or bael leaf 
is cast upon tbem to guard (gainst tfaeir being desecrated by 
the demon RSvana, who is supposed to take delight in insult- 
ing the gods and goddesses; the officiating priest then con- 
secrates them all 1^ repeating a short mantra and sprinkling 
flowers and bael leaves on them, particular r^ard being had 
to the worship of the whole host of deities, according to their 
respective position in the Hindoo pantheon. Even the most 
subordinate and insignificant gods or companions of DurgA 
must be propitiated by small bits of plantain and a few grains 
of rice, which are afterwarda given to the idol-makers and 
painters. More valuable offerings form the porticu of the 
BrahmaoB, who look upcHi and daim these aa their birthright. 
In the evening, as in the morning, the goddess is again wor- 
shipped ; and while the service is being held, the musicians are 
called to play their musical instrumenta with a view to add to 
the solemnity of the occasion. In the morning, some persons 
sacrifice goats and fruits, such as pumpkin, sugarcane, •&&, 
before the goddess. In the present day, many respectable 
families have discontinued the practice, from a feeling of com- 
passion towards the dumb animals, though express injunctions 
are Itud down in the Shastras in its favor. It ia a remarkable 
fact that the idea of sacrifice as a reUgioua institution tending to 
effect the remission of sin was almost co-eiistent with the first 
dawn of human knowledge. The Reverend Dr. K. M. Baoer- 
jea thiia writes ; " Of the inscrutable Will of the Almighty, 
that without shedding of blood there is no remission of sin, 
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tiiia, too, appears imbedded in ajicient 'Ayrian tradition, in the 
truti or hearings of our anceatore." Next to the Jews, this 
reli^ous duty was moat scrupulously observed by the Br£h- 
maua. Names of prieats, words for fire, for those on whose be- 
half the saorifloes were performed, and for the materials with 
which they were performed, abound in language etymologically 
derived from words implying sacrifice. No literature coatains 
BO many vocables relating to sacrificial ceremonies as Sanaknt 
£4tyayana says : " Heaven and all other happiness are the 
results of aacrifioial ceremonies." And it was a stereotyped 
idea with the founders of Hindooism that animals were created 
for sacrifices. Nor were these in olden days considered mere 
offerings of meat to certain camivoroua deities, followed by 
the eacrificers themselves feasting on the same, as the practice 
of the day represents the idea. The various nature of the 
saorificee appears to have been substantially comprehended by 
the promoters of the institution in India. The aacrificer 
believed himself to be redeemed by means of the aacriflce. 
The animal aacrificed waa itself called the sacrifice, because it 
was the ransom for the aoul If we leave India and go back 
to the traditions and history of other ancient nations, we shall 
find mauy instancea, proving the existence among them of the 
sacrificial rite for the remission of sin and the propitiation of 
the Deity. The hecatombs of Greece, and the memorable 
dedication of the temple of Solomon, when 20,000 Dien* and 

* It ia deaervin^ of notice that the Blanghter of oxen, cows or 
oalves U most roligionsly forbidden ia the Hindoo Sh4stra. Divine 
honoTH are paid t« the species. The cow ia regarded ae a form of 
I>arg'& and called Bhagabatf. The husband of Dnrg&, Siva, rides 
naked on an ox. The verj d«ng at a oow purifleB Eill onolean things 
in a Hindoo household, and poBseeaee the propert; of a dieinfectant. 
The milk o( acowsfisnTedlyaSorditliebeatnoiiriihmeut to thefoang 
and the old ; hence the speciea waa deified bj the Hindoo eagea. 
Even now, more than two centaries attei the advent of tlie Engliah into 
thia oouDtry, an orthodox Hindoo is apt to exclaim " what impious 
tdme« ?" whenever he happens to see a Maesalman bntoher driving a 
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100,000 sheep were slain before the altar, are too well known 
to need any comment. 

In these later ages, when degeneracy baa made rapid strides 
amongst the people of the country, the original intention 
of the founder of the institution being lost sight of, a 
perverted taste haa given it an essentially sensual character. 
Instead of offering sncrifice from purely religious motiveB, it is 
now done for the gratification of camivorona appetite. The 
lat« king of Nadi^ R&ja Krishna Chandra Boy, thoi^h an 
orthodox Hindoo of the truest type, was said to have offered at 
one of these festivals a very large number of goats and sheep 
to the goddess Durgd. " He began," says Ward, " with one, 
and, doubling the number each day, continued it for sixteen 
days. On the last day he killed 32,768, and on the whole he 
slaughtered 65,535 animals. He loaded boats ifith the bodies 
and sent them to the neighbouring Br^mans, but they could 
not devour them fast enough, and great numbers were thrown 
away. Let no one, after this, tell us of the scruples of the 
Brahmans about destroying animal life and eating animal food" 

About twelve o'clock in the day, when the morning service 
is over, the mate members of the family make their piupan' 
jali, or offeringa of flowers, t^i the images, repeating an incant- 
ation recited by the priest, for all kinds of worldly bless- 
ings, such aa health, wealth, fame, long age, children, &c. 
The women come in afterwards for the same hallowed purpose, 
and inaudibly recite the incantation repeated by the priest 
inside the screen. The veiy sight of the images gladdens 

oow or a calt in the street for slaaghteriUK pnrpMSg. Kot a few 
wonder how the GngliBh power continaes to prosper amidst the daily 
perpetration of such ineligioiiB acts. B; way of deriBion, the English 
are oalled gokhdddk, or beef-eatue, and the gaglat (millEmen) lia»Aye», 
or bntehera. If sach Hindooe had the power, they wonld certainly 
deliver their ootrntry from the grasp of these beef-eaters and place 
it above the reach of saorUegious hands. But alac ! in the present 
Kali-yiiga, or iron age, botb they and their gods are alike impotent. 
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their hearts And quiokenB their pulse. Though fasting, the; 
feel aa extoeme reluctance to leave the shrine and the divini- 
tiee, declaring that their hunger and thirst are gone, not from 
actual eating and drinking but from their fulnesa of heart at 
the preaenoe of JWi Durg&. But go they must, to make way 
for the servants to remove the offerings, distribute them among 
the Br^hmans, and clean the temple for the evening service^ 
at the close of which Brahmana and other guests begin to oome 
in and partake of the entertainment* provided for the 



On the second day of the pujfi, offerings and sacrifices are 
made in the same manner as on the first day, but this is 
considered a specially holy day, being the day, as is generally 
supposed, when the mighty goddess is eipected to come down 
from the mount Himalaya, and cast a glance of her eye upon 
the divers offerings of her devotees in the terrestrial world. 
This day is called Maha Auami, being the eighth day of the 

* lb is g^aemllj kooim that, except the Br&hmans, who aie pro- 
verbiall; noted for their eatiug propeusitiee, ecaroelj any respectable 
Hindoo condescends to sit down to a cognlai: jalpdn dinner at tbie 
popular festivftl. He comes, gives hifl aauftl pronami of one rupee 
to the goddess in the tknkiirdildn, talks with the owner of the 
house for a few minutes, is presented by way of compliment with 
otto-ot-roses and pin, and then g^es awa;, making the stereotyped 
plea that he baa man; other places to gfo to. Besides this, ever; man 
is expected to provide himself at home with a good sbock of choice 
eatables on this festive occasion. The prices of sweetmeats, already 
too high, are nearly doubled at this time, because of the large demand 
and small supply. From 32 rupees a manud (S2 tbs), the normal 
price of landeih in ordinary times, it risee to 60 or 70 rupees in the 
pnj&time. Milk sella at four annas a pound, and withont milk no 
Mndeik can be made. It is the most expensive article of food arnon? 
the Hindoos of Bengal. When well made with fresh ekhiiiTid (curded 
milk) it has a fine taste, but is entirely deetitnte of any nutritive 
property. The Hindoos of the Upper Provinces, however, do not 
■egard the preparation as pitre, and consequently do not Wia It, 
because of its admixture with curded miUc. 
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increaee of the moon, and is religiously observed throughout 
Bengal In Calcutta, this is the day vhen thousands and tens 
of thoiisajids of Hindoos, who have had no puj& in their 
own houses, proceed to Ealf GhUt in the suburbs, and before 
breaking their last make suitable offerings to the goddess Kail, 
who, according to Hindoo mythology, is but another incarna- 
tion of the goddess Duigl Except little children, almost 
all the members oS a family, male and female, together with 
the priest, feat all day, ai»d, if the comUnattoD of stars require 
it, almost the whole night Elderly men of the orthodox 
type devote the javcioas time to religious contemplation. 
Until the Mahd Attami and its necessary adjunot, Shandht/£- 
pvjA, is finished, all are on the qui vive. It generally hap- 
pens that this service is fixed by astrologers to take place 
before night's midmost stillest hour is past, wbeti nature 
seems to repose io a state of p^eot quiescency and to call 
forth ' the religious fervour of the devotees. As the edge of 
hunger is sharpened, a Hindoo most anxiously looks at 
his watch or clock to see when the precious moment will 
arrive ; and as the hour draws near, men, women and chil- 
dren are all hushed into sileuce. Not a whisper nor a soiiod 
is to be heard. All is anxiety, suspense, and expectation, as 
if the arrival of the ezaot time would herald the advent of 
a true Saviour into the wwld. Amid perfect silence and 
stillness, all ears are stretched to catch the sound of the gun* 
which announces the preciie minute when this most important 
of all pujds is to begin. As soon as the announcement 
is made by the firing of a gun, the priest in all haste enters 
on the wtwk of worship, and invokes the blessings of the 
goddess on himself and the family. When the time of sacrifice 
arrives, which is made known by the sound of another gun, 
all the living souls in the house are bade to stand aloof, the 

* Biah men are in the habit of firing gnus for the guidance ot the 
people. 
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priest vith trembling btuids aod in a state of trepidation 
consecrates the l^rd, or scimitar, with which the saorifioe 
is to be made, and pladi^ the hkapparer utrd by the side <^ 
' the harik&t, (the sacrificial leg <^ wood) bids the blacksmith 
finish his bloody wwk. Should the latter cat off the head of 
the goat at one stroke, all eyes are turned towards him with 
joy. The priest, the master, and the inmatce of the house, 
who are all this while in a state of mental agitation, now 
begin to congratulate each other on their good luck, praying 
for the return of the goddess every year. 

Nor most I cwait to mention the other secondaiy rites which 
are performed on the second day of the pujl Besides 
absolute fosting the females of the household actually undergo 
a fiery wdeaL About one in the afternoon, when the tumult 
and bustle have subsided a httle, all males are told to go 
away ; and then the women, unveiling their bees, and holding 
in each hand a tori or earthen plate of burning rosin, squat 
down h^ore the shrine of the goddess, and in the posture of 
penitent sinners, implore in a fwvent spirit the henediotian of 
the goddess on behalf of their sons, while the rosin coatinuea 
to bum in slow fire. As if without consciousness, tb^ remain 
in that trying state iot more than half ui hour, absorbed in 
holy meditation, repeating in their minds at the same time 
the names of their guardian deities. Towards the dose of this 
penitent service, a son is asked to sit on the lap of his mother. 
Barren women, to whom Proridenoe has denied this inestimable 
blessing, must go without this domestic felicity resulting in 
religious consolation, and not only mourn their present f<»4om 
condition, but pray for a hf4>pier one in the next Ufa A few 
puncture their breasts with a slender iron narun, or ntul-outter, 
and offer a few drops c^ blood to the goddess, under the 
notion that the severer the penance the greats the merit 
Many women still go through this truly revolting ordeat at 
Kali Oh&t, in fulfilment of vows made in times of sickneBS. 
Another ceremony whioh is perfonned by the females on 
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tliis particular day ia their worship of living Brahman kamd- 
rii (Tirgins) and matrons {gadhavdt). After washing and 
wiping the feet of the objecU of their worship, with folded 
hands, and, with the end of their tdri tied round their necks, 
in a reverential mood, they fall prostrate before the Brihmaa 
women, and crave blessings, which, when graciously vouch- 
safed, are followed by offerings of sweetmeats, clothes and 
rupees. The purpose of this ceremony is to obtain exemp- 
tion from the indescribable misery of widowhood, and to ensure 
the enjoyment of domestic happiness. 

On the third or last day of the pujft, being the ninth 
day of the increase of the moon, the prescribed ritualistic cere- 
monies having been performed, the officiating priests make 
the koma and dahkinanto, a rite, the meaning of which is to 
present farewell offerings to the goddess for one year, adding 
a suitable prayer that she will be graciously pleased to 
forgive the present shortcomings on the part of her devotees, 
and vouchsafe to them her blessings in this world as well as 
in the world to come. This is a very critical time for the 
priests, because the finale of the ceremony involves the impor- 
tant question of their respective gains. Weak and selfish as 
human nature assuredly is, each of them (generally three in 
iiimiber) fights for his own individual interest, justifying his 
citum on the score of the religious austerities he has had to 
undergo, and the devotional fervour with which his sacred 
duties have been discharged. Until this knotty question is 
satisfactorily solved, they forbear pronouncing the last mantra 
or prayer. It is necessary to add here that the presents of 
rupees which the numerous guests have offered to the goddess 
during the three days of the pujS, go to swell the fund of 
the priest, to which the proprietorof the idol must add a separate 
sum, without which this act of merit loses its final reward in 
a future stata The devotee must satisfy the cupidity of the 
priests or run the risk of forfeiting divine mercy. When 
the problem is ultimately solved in favor of the officiating 
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priest who actually performs the puja, and sumB of mouey 
are put iuto the hands of the Brahmans, the last prayer is 
read. It is not perhaps generally known that the iucome 
the Indian eccle^astics derive from this source supports them 
for the greater part of the year, with a little gaiu in mx>uey or 
kind from the land they own. 

The last day of the puja is attended with many offerings 
of goats, sheep, buf&loes* and fruits. The area before the 
shrjue becomes a short of slaughterhouse, slippery with gore 
and mire, aud resounding with the cries of the dying victims, 
and the still more vociferous shouts of " jtfa, J/if," uttered 
by the rabble amidst the discordaai^ sound of gongs and drums. 
Some of the deluded devotees, losing all sense of shame and 
decency, smear their bodies from head to foot with this 
bloody mire, and begin to dance before the goddess and the 
assembled multitude like wild furies. In this state of bestial 
fanaticism, utterly ignoring the ordinary rules of public deco- 
rum, and literally intoxicated with the glory of the merito- 
rious act, the deluded mob, preceded by musicians, proceed 
from one house to another in the neighbourhood where the 
image has been set up, sing obscene songs, and otherwise make 
indecent gestures which are an outrage alike on public morals 
and on common decency. When quite exhausted by these 
abomiuable orgies, they go and bathe in a river or a tank, and 
retura home, thinking how to make the most of the last 
uight. Should any sober-minded person remonstrate with 
them on their foolish conduct, the stereotyped reply is — " this 
is Mahdmdyer Baz&r and the last day of the puja, when 
all sorts of tomfoolery and revelry are justifiable." The 
sensible portion of the community, it must be mentioned, keep 
quite aloof frtim such immoral exhibitions. 

* The flesh of baflaloee is Dse^ only b; sweepers. shoemakerB, &o., 
who ^ometimea quarrel for tho posseasion of the Blanghtered animaJs, 
These people eat the meat along with couutr; liquet, and the tacrifioe 
thoa freqaeutj; ends in a dmnken feast. 
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However great may have been the veneration or the depth 
of devotional feeling in which the Durg£-puj& was held 
among the. Hindoos of bygone ages, it ie certain that in the 
lapse of time this and all other national festivals have lost 
their original religions charaoter, and in the majority of cases 
degenerated into profanities and impure orgies, which renew the 
periodical license for the unrestrained indulgence of sensuality, 
not to speak of the dissipation and debauchery which it 
usually brings in its traia Except a few patriarchal Hindoos, 
whose minds are deeply imbued with traditional reli^ous pre- 
possessions, the generality celebrate the puj4 for the sake of 
name and fame, no leas than for the pnrpoaea of amusement, 
and for the satisfaction of the women and children, who still 
retain, and will continue to do so for a long time to come, a 
profound veneration for the old Durgd Utsah. Apart from the 
children, whose minds are susceptible of any impression, the 
women are the main prop of the idolatrous institutions and of 
the colossal superstructure of Hindoo superstition. If I am not 
much mistakeu, it was to satisfy them that such distinguished 
Hiudoo reformers as the late Babua Dwarkauath Tagore, 
Prasatmakumar T^;ore, Ramanatb Tagore, R4m Gopdl Ghose, 
Digamber Mittra and others celebrated this puj& in their 
family dwelling-houses. How far they were morally justified in 
countenancing this popular festival, it is not for me to say. 
The fact speaks for itself. Even at the present time, when 
Hindoo society is being profoundly convulsed by heterodox 
opinions, not a few of my enlightened countrymen observe 
this religious festival, and spend thousands of rupees in its 
celebration. There are, however, a few redeeming features in 
connection with this annual demonstration which ought to be 
prominently noticed. First and foremost, it affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for the exercise of benevolent feelings ;" 
■ The late B&j& Rajkriabna B&bMur. Babus S&ntir&m SingM, Bam- 
dnlll De, Sbibn&r&rtui Ghose, Fi&nktiBhiia H&ld&r, the Mallik famil;, 
the Ghofiil famil; of Bbukatl4a and otheis, spent Lirge aam« from 
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Beooudlj, it materiallj contributes to the promotion of annunl 
reunions, brotherly frateniization, and to the general encourage- 
ment of trade throughout Bengal 

The very great iatereet which Biadoo women feel in the 
periodical return of this grand festival, is known to every one 
who is at all oonveraant with the existing state of things in this 
country. lu the numerous districts and villages of Bengal, 
inaugural preparations are made for the celebration of this 
anniversary rite from the very day on which the Jaggaruath 
car is drawn in Astdr, the festival of Eatha Jattri, that is for 
about four months before the date of the Durgi-pujiL 
While the kutndr, or the image-maker, is ei^;aged in making 
the bamboo frame-work for the images, the women in the vil- 
lages devote their time to cleaning and storing the rice, paddy, 
different kinds of pulse, cocoanuts, and other products of the 
farm, all which are required for the service of the goddess. 

year to jear in giTiDg- clothes, food and mone; to a very Ibt^ nnm- 
ber of pooc men, and liberating-prisouers from jail by paying' their 
debts. Any relief to snflering humaniby is certainly an act of groat 
merit for whiob the donors deserve well of (be commnuity. In onr 
days there are aeverBl Bubas wbo do tbe same on a limited scale, 
but the name of Babn T&raknith PaT&m^Dik of Ei8B&rip&r& 
deserves special notioe. NatursHy UDaaeuming' and anamhitious, his 
character is as irreproachable an his large-hearted ness ia conspicuous. 
On every anniversary of the Durgfi-poja, and on almost every 
religious oelebration, he gives alms to hundreds and thousands oE 
poor people without distinction of caste or creed. On the occasion 
of the Darg&-paj& festival be does not break his fast until mid- 
night, when he ia assared that all the poor people who came to bis 
door have been duly provided with food and coppers. For three 
nights this distribution of alms continues. The public road before 
his house is olosed by order of the polioe for tbe accommodation of 
beggars. Five or six times in a month he feeds all the poor people 
tiiat come to bis house ; hence the fame of bis generosity is spread far 
and wide, and he is snmamed " the ddtd," or charitable— a distinction 
which the more opulent of his countrymen (and there are not a few) 
might well covet. 
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Ten times a day they will go to tlie temple to Bee what the 
kum&r ja doing. Not capable of writing, nor having any 
idea of ' Letts'8 Diaries,' they note down in their minds the 
daily progress of the work, and feel an ineffable pleasure in 
communicating the glad tidings to each other. When day by 
day the straw forms are converted into clay figures, and they 
are for the first time plastered over with chalk and then paint- 
ed with variegated oolors, the hearts of the women leap wiih 
joy, and again, when the completed images are being decorated 
with ddh ornaments, or tinsel ware, their exhilaratioD kuows 
no bounds. In the fulneas of her auxietj, the mistress of the 
house considers what more is wanted for the due completion of 
the pujS aud rebukes the master for his apparent neglect 
somewhat in the following manuer : " Where is the dome iarjah, 
(basketware) ) Where ia the kumir »arya (pottery)t Where are 
the spicea aud clothes 1 Where are the nndwchupri and sundry 
other things for the Barandald i " Adding that there is no time to 
be lost, the puja is near at hand. The husband acquieaciog 
in what the wife aays assures her that everything shall be 
procured by Saturday or Sunday. 

On the firat day of the new moon, when every Hindoo 
in the city becomes more or leas busy on account of his official, 
domestic and religious engagements, the lady of the bouse 
ia chiefly occupied with making anitable arrangements for 
tatwa, or presents, firat to her sou-in-law and then to her 
other relativea, — a subject on which 1 shall have to say a few 
words in its proper place. On the eve of the siith day of 
the new moon, when the grand pujd may be said to 
commence, the females, consigning alt their past sorrows to 
oblivion, feel a sort of elasticity, hopefulness, and confidence, 
which almost involuntarily draw forth from the depths of their 
hearts, expreasiona of joy and ecstacy. Even a virgin widow, 
whose grief is yet fresh, forgets her miseries for a while, and 
cheerfully mingles in the jubilee. She forms part and parcel 
of the domestic sisterhood, aud for these five days of her life 
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at least, her settled sadness gives vay tojoj, and though 
forbidden by a cruel prieathood to lend her baud to the 
ceremonial, she nevertheless goes up to the goddess and prays 
devoutly for a better future. Amidst such a sceue of universal 
hilarity, supplemented by a confident hope of eternal beatitude, 
it is quite natural that Hindoo women socially divorced from 
every other innocent amusement, should feel & deep, sincere 
and intense interest In a national festival which possesses the 
twofold advantage of a religious ceremony and a social de- 
monstration. None but the moat callous-hearted can remain 
indifferent. Men, women, and children, believersaud unbelievers, 
are alike overcomeby the force of this religious anniversary. The 
females go to the shrine at all hours of the day, and feast their 
eyes upon the captivating figure of the mighty Durgd and her 
glorious satellites. Nor do they stare at her with a vacant 
mind ; each has her grievauce to represent, her wish to 
express ; prayer in a fervent spirit is offered to the goddess 
for the redress of the one and the consummation of the other 
Should a son die prematurely, should a husband suffer from 
any difficulty, should a son-in-law be feithleas to his wife, 
should a daughter be doomed to widowhood, the females 
wrestle hard in prayer for relief and amelioration. On the 
fourth or Bijayi day, when the image is to he consigned to the 
river, one takes away a bit of the consecrated arghi;* a 
second, the khapparer sard, or sacrificial earthen plate ; a 
third, the crushed betel; a foiuth, the sacred ^faw leaves, 
and so on ; each article forms a sacred trust, and all are 
preserved with the greatest possible care, as the priceless 
token of a benignant goddess. 

* An aryAi is a bunch of duiva grasa tied Dp at the last, either 
vith red cotton or a slip of plantain leaf. Two or three of snch 
bundles sie made, one is placed on tbe crown of the goddess and 
two on her two feet. It is nsnally staffed with padd; and besmeared 
with saodal wood, water, and Tonnilion. Tt is a Nwred offering, and 
consequently preserved for solemn o< 
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Having briefly described the main features of this rel^ous 
featival, I will now endeavour to give a short account of the 
other circuoiBtEuioeB connected with it. In the house of a 
Brahman, KkKhri, rice, dal, fish and vegetable curriea, 
together with Bweetmeaia and sour milk, are given to the 
guests, chiefly in the day-time daring the three puja days. 
Many Hindoos, whose religious scruples wiU not allow them 
to kill a goat themsetveB, go to the house of a Br4bman — but 
not without an eight-anna piece or a rupee — to satisfy their 
taste for meat during the pi^£ It is very creditable to 
the women of the sacerdotal class that three or four of them 
undertake the duties of the cnitine, and feed from sis to eight 
hundred persons for three days sucoeesively. Ab fish is not 
acceptable to Durga, nor cooked goat's or sheep's flesh, a 
separate kitchen is set apart for the purpose of cooking 
the flesh of the Baorifioed animals. Brahman women, as 
a rule, cook remarkably welL Their long experience in 
the art, their habitual aleanliness, their undivided attention 
to their duty, and above all, the religions awe with which 
they prepare food for the goddess, give quite a relish to 
every thing they maka Nor is this all Their devotion and 
earnestness is so great that they cannot be persuaded to eat 
any thii^ until all the guests are fully satisfied ; and what is 
still more commendable, they look for no other reward for 
their trouble than the fancied approbation of the goddess, 
and the satisfaction of the guests. Their work is not over 
till nine o'clock at night; after which they bathe again, 
change their clothes, say their prayers to the goddess, and 
then think of appeasing their hunger. Simple and unsophis- 
ticated as they are, they are quite content, being mostly 
widows, with habUki anna, which was of yore the food of the 
Hindoo ritkis, or saints. It consists of dtab rice, or rice from 
unboiled paddy, green plantains and d^, all boiled in the 
same pot Of course a large quantity of ghee is added to it, 
and it is eaten with milk. These Brahman women are, indeed, 
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nuBtreaseB of the Gulinaiy art. If the bill-of-fare is not long, 
;et the dishea they make are generally very palatable. The 
truth is, they practically follow the trite saying, " what is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing welL" Their simple recipes 
always produce appetieing and wholesome dishes; and they 
are thrifty housewives. 

In the house of a Kaj/attha or Svdra, where the women, it 
muit be observed, are generally more indolent, and the style 
of living is consequently more luxurious, the food offered to 
the guests consists chiefly of different kinds of sweetmeats, 
{ruita, luchis, vegetable curries, .fee. Four or five days before 
the Puj& begins, professional Br4hman confectioners are 
employed to make the necessary arrangements at home, the 
principal ingredients required being flonr, iiy'i, chhdtlit (gram 
fried and powdered), taftyda (pounded rice), sugar, apices, 
almonds, raisins, &c. Not a soul is permitted, not even the 
master of the house, to touch, much less to taste, these 
articles * before they are religiously offered to the goddess in 
the first instance and afterwards to the Brahmans. In these 
" feast days " of the Puj& in and about Calcutta, where 
nearly five hundred proftntrfg, or images, are set up, every res- 
pectable Hindoo, as has been observed before, is previously 
provided at home with an adequate supply of all the neoea- 
sariea and luxuries of life that will last for a month or so, it 
being considered unpropitious then to be wanting in any store 
save fruit and fish. This accounts for the general disincliua- 
tioD on the part of the well-to-do Babus to partake of any 
ordinary entertainment when visiting the goddess at a friend's 
house ; but to the Brahmans and the poverty -stricken classes 



* Home-made thing;B are, la the long nm, cheaper aod better than 
the qneationable products of the market, which are not onl; ioferior 
in quality but are mote or leis snbjeot to defilement, being exposed 
for Hale to people ol all castes. This detracts from the absolnte 
pacit; o{ the piepatation. 
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this is a glorious opportunity for "gorgiug." The despicable 
practice to which I have alluded elsewhere of carrying home 
a portion of the jalp&n (sweetmeat) is lai^ly resorted to on this 
occasion. It is oertaiuly a relic of barbarism, which the 
growing good sense of the people ought to eschew. 

The night of the ninth day of the increase of the moon 
is a grand night iti Bengal. It is the nabami rcuri, and 
modesty is put to the blush by the revelry of the hour. The 
houses of the rich become as br^ht as day, — costly chandeliers, 
hanging lamps, aud wall-lights blazing with gas, brilliantly 
illuminate the whole mansion; while the walls of the Baitak- 
khdnd, or sitting room, are profusely adorned with English 
aud Freuoh paintings and engravings, exhibiting certainly 
not the best specimens of artistic skill, but singularly 
calculated to extort the plaudits of the illiterate, who are 
more easily impressed through the eye than the ear. 
The rooms and antechambers are frequently furnished in 
European style. Splendid Brussels or Agra carpets are spread 
on the floors, a few of which, as if by way of contrast, have the 
ordinary white cloth spread on them. Nor are hanging Fan- 
khas wanting. In one of the spacious halls sits the Babu of 
the house, surrounded by courtiers pandering to his vanity. 
Indolently reclining on a bolster, and leisurely smoking his 
dtboli, with a long winding nal, or pipe, half dizzy from the 
effects of the preceding night's revelry, he does not care to speak 
much. Like an opium-eater, he falls into a sietta, whilst the 
Pankha is moving incessantly. If an orthodox Hindoo, free 
from the besetting vice of drinking, and awake to aU that is 
going on around him, before him are placed the Dacca silver- 
fillagree dtterddn and goldppdtt, as well as the pdnddn, with 
lots of spices and betel in it On entering the room, the 
olfactory nerves of a visitor Eire sure to be regaled with fragfant 
odours. At intervals rose-water is sprinkled ou the bodies of 
the guests, and weak spiced tobacco is served to .them now 
and again, the current topics of the day forming the subject of 
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ooQTeraation. All this is surely Tain ostentatioa and super- 
fluity. So far, the arraugemeats and reoeptioii of finencU aro 
«aset>tia]ly oriental ; the manaer of sitting, the mode of coiiver- 
sation, and the way iu which otto of roaes, rose-water and betel 
are given to guests, are Mahomedan and Hindoo-like. But 
there is something beyond this where orthodoxy is virtually 
proscribed and heterodoxy parctioally proclaimed. While the 
officiating priests and the female devotees are offering their 
prayers to the presiding goddess, the Babu, a liberal Hindoo, 
longs to retire to his private room, perhaps on the third story, 
at the entrance to_ which a guard is placed to keep off unwel- 
come visitors, that he may with a few select friends partake of 
refreshment supplied by au English Purveying Establishment 
The room is furnished after the European fashion ; chairs, 
tables, sofas, chefFouiers, cheval-glass, sideboard, pictures, 
glass and silver and plated-ware, knives, forks and spoons, 
and I know not what more, — all arranged in proper order, 
and friends of congenial tastes have free access. First class 
wines and viands, such as Giesler's champagne, Heatl/s port 
and sherry, Eiahaw'a brandy No. I, Crabbie's ginger-wine, 
Bass's best bottled beer, soda-water, lemonade, ice, Huntley 
and Palmer's miied biscuits, manilla cigars, cakes and fruits 
iu heaps, poldo, kurmd, kuptd, k&Uyd, roast fowl, cutlets, 
mntteu-chops and fowl-curry,* are plentifully kept ; and an 

* It may not be oat of place to observe here that liberal HindooB 
B« a body are not beef-eatera as is vulgarl; snppoBed. They are con- 
t«nt with fowlB, goat, sheep aad Sail. About forty years agu, before 
the Calcutta Uiiiversity was fbunied. the late Baboo Iswar Chandra 
Qupttt, editor of the Prarakar, a veriiEicular newspaper, very cleverly 
bit oS and satirised in popular ballads the then growing desire of 
the young Hindoo reformeiB to adopt a Enropaan style ot eating. He 
commenoed with Bammohan Rai — the pioneer of Hindoo reformation 
- —and thus saroaatioally desoribed his public career. Addressing: 
Sarmwatti, the Hindoo goddess ot learning, he thus laments : " O 
goddess 1 in vain have yon established schools in Calcutta ; look at 
the end of that Hoi (Rammojau Kai) ; profound leanuDg bsa 
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English visitor is not an unwelcome guest Lttchi, sandet, 
mitdi, barjl, ratagolla, sitavoge, kc, the ordinary food of 
the Hindoos on festive days, are at a diaoount. The Great 
Eastern Hotel Company should be thankAil for the large 
orders with which the Hindoo aristocracy of Calcutta and itn 
suburbs favor them during this grand festival The taste 
for the English style of living is not a plant of recent 
growth. It has been germiuating since the days of John Com- 
pany, when India merchantmen enjoyed the monopoly of the 

wafted him over tbe watera to a diitaat region (Eoglnnd), and never 
broaght him bock agnin." Aa regaidB the ;oDDg alumni, be makes a 
wife thus accost her husband ; " Prdn, Pria (my heart, my heart), 
yon go into eooiet? to bear leotures every day ; and wbea the examiu. 
atlon ia held in the To«ii Hall, yon get prizes; yon read heaps, 
and heaps of bookn, and always remain outeide. Ib It written in the 
books that you should never toaoh the body of a female T What 
sort of s.giira (master) ia yonr Sahib? he ia a regfnlar jiirit (bull), 
it he gives yoa snch lessoua. Ton dislike lueki and mi)/t4a (Hindoo 
sweetmeats), but yoa get dozens of fowl eggs to satisfy yonc hunger ; 
and for yoa all there is death to cons aad calves." Bat this is an 
exaggeration about the eating of beef by the educated Hindoos. 
Except a few medical students, who have, in a great measnre, over- 
come their prejudices by the constant handling ol dead bodies, the rest 
BtiUfeelasortotDaturalTepugnanoetoeatingbeef. Thisispeihaps the 
effect of early impressiouB prodnced by the religious veneration in 
wbioh a cow is held among the Hindoos. " The superstitions lecer- 
ence," Ba;e an eminent writer, " for the ox points doubtless to a 
period when that nsefnl animal was first naturalized in India and 
protected by a law for its preservation aud enoonragement, which, 
now that the original intention is lost sight of in the lapse of ages, 
has inveBt«d the cattle with a relijiious oharaoter ; and, indeed, it is 
not 200 years since, the Emperor Jehangir was obliged once to prohibit 
the slaughter of ktne for a term of years, as a measnre absolutely 
required to prevent the rain of agriculture." It is a striking fset 
ttat that loathsome disease, leprosy, is very common among the lower 
orders of Hassalmans who use this meat freely. Perhaps it is more 
suited to the inhabitants of oolder regions than to those of a tiopioal 
climate. 
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foreign trade of the country, i^ea the highest authorities of 
the laud had uo scruplea as Christians to be present at a 
Hindoo featival, and wheu Hindoo millionaires were wont to 
indulge in lavish expenditure" for the purpose of pleasing their 
new European maiaCers. Laying aside for a while the dignity 
and gravity of the clergical profession, the Severend Mr. Ward 
was induced out of curiosity to pay a visit to the palatial 
mansioa of the Shoba Bazar R&jiis of Calcutta on the last 
night of the Fuja. 

"In the year 1806," says he, "I was present at the worship 
of this goddess, &a performed at the house of R&}k Rijkrishna 
at Calcutta. The buildings where the festival was held were 
on four sides, leaviug an area in the middle. The room to the 
east contained wine, English sweetmeats. Sec, for the entertain- 
ment of Engliaii guests, with a native Portuguese or two to 

* So great wai the mania (or eztraTog&nt, osteDtationB show, that 
instaDces were not wantiug: in which a lakh of rnpees was freely 
Hpeat OD this grand ucoa^iou. The late PrdDkrishna H&ld4r, of Chin- 
surah, in the neighbourhood of Hoogihly, expended annual!; for three 
or tonr jears tbe above earn in famiahing bis honaa without stint of 
cost in tculf oriental st^Ie. giving' rich entertainments to Europeans 
and Natives, and distributing alms among the poor. There was no 
railway then, and oonsequentlj the boat-hica alone from Calontta to 
Chinsurah for English and Native grandees might have cost four tO 
five thonaaud rupees. The very invitation cards written in golden 
letters with gold fringes cost eight to ten rnpees each. For the 
entertainment of his English friends bo used to give ten thousand 
rupees to Messrs. Gnnter and Hooper, the then grand purveyors of 
Cntbutta. Pirst olasa winaa and provisions were proonred in abun- 
dance, and arranged in the corridor uuder European and Uahomedan 
stewards, while one hundred Br&hmana were engaged in prayers, 
reciting Chditdi and repeating the name of the god Hadbueudan, 
for the propitiation of the goddess and the welfare of the family. It 
sometimes so happened that the clang of knives, forks, and spoons 
was simnltaneODs with the soand of the holy belt and conch, — the one 
neutralising what the other was supposed to produce in a reUgioua 
point of view. 
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wait on the yisitors. Id the opposite room was placed the 
image, with vast beaps of all tuDde of ofieringB before it. In 
the two Bide-rooms were the native guests, and in the area 
groups of Hindoo dancing-womeo, finely dressed, sin^ug, and 
dancii^ with sleepy steps, surrounded with fiuropeana, who 
were sitting on chtura and couches. One or two groups of 
Musaalman singers entertained the company at interrals 
with Hindoosthani songs and ludicrous tricks. Before two 
o'clock the place was cleared of the dancing giria aod of all 
the Europeans except ourselTOS, and almost all the lights were 
extinguished, except in front of the goddess, — when the doors 
of the area were thrown open, and a vast crowd of uativea 
rushed in, almost treading one upon another, among whom 
were the vocal singere, having on long caps like sugar-loaves. 
The area might be about fifty cubits long and thirty wide. 
When the crowd had sat down, they were so wedged tc^ther as 
to present the appearance of a solid pavement of heads, a sniall 
space only being left immediately before the image for the 
motions of the singers, who all stood up. Four seta of singers 
were present on this occasion, the first consisting of Brahmans 
(Haru Tkakur), the next of bankers (Bkavanando), the next 
of vaishnavBs {Nitdi), and the last of weavers {Laktkmi), 
who entertained their guests with filthy songs and danced in 
indecent attitudes before the goddess, holding up their hands, 
turning round, putting forward their heads towards the image, 
every now and then bending their bodies, and almost tearing 
their throats with their vociferatioos. The whole scene pro- 
duced on my mind sensations of the greatest horror. The 
dress of the singers, their indecent gestures, the abominable 
nature of the songs, especially {khayur), the horrid din of 
their miserable drum, the lateness of the hour, the darkness 
of the place, with the reflection that I was standing in an 
idol temple, and that this immense multitude of rational 
and immortal creatures, capable of superior joys, were, in 
the very act of worship, perpetrating a crime of high treason 
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ttgainst the God of heaveD, while they themBelves believed 
they were performing an aot of merit, excited ideas and 
fe«bngs in my mind whioh time can never obliterate. I 
would have given in this plaoe a specimen of the songs sui^ 
before the image, but found them so full of broad obscenity 
that I could not copy a single line. All those actions which a 
senae of decency keeps out of the most indecent English songs, 
are here detailed, sung, and laughed at, without the least sen^e 
of shame. A poor ballad singer in England would be sent to 
the house of correction, and fl<^;ged, for performing the meri- 
torious aetiom of these wretched idolaters.* The silking is 
continued for three days from two o'clock in the morning till 
nina" 

It is a noteworthy fact that, in those days, when Bengal was 
in the zenith of its prosperity and splendovir, the Governor- 
General, the Members of the Council, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and distinguished officers and merchants did not think it 
derogatory lo their dignity, or at all calculate^ to compromise 
their character aa Christians, to honor the BijAs with their 
presence during this festival But, since the days of Daniel 
Wilson, the highly venerated Lord Bishop of Calcutta, who 
must have expressed his strong disapprobation of this practice, 
these great men have ceased to attend At present but a few 
young officers, captains of ships in the port, and East Indians may 
be seen to go to these nautches, and, as a necessary consequence 
of this withdrawal of countenance, the outward splendour of 
the festiv^ hag of late considerably diminished. Seeing the 
apparent approval of idolatrous ceremonies by some Europeans, 
a conscientious Cliristiau once exclaimed : " I am not ashamed 
to confess that I fear more for the continuance of the British 
power in India, from the encour^ement which Englishmen 

* " Tbe reader will recollect that the festivala of Baoohua and 
Cybele wera equally notied for tlie indeoeitcies practised by the wor- 
Bhippers, both in tbeli words and actiouB." 
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have given to the idolatry of the Hindooa, than &om any otba: 
quarter whatever."* 

AiB r^iards the other amusementa at thia popular featival, a 
few words about the Indian ndvtck (danoing) giria may not be 
out of place here. These women have no BCNsi^ statue ; their 
principles are as loose as their character is immortiL They «« 
brought up to this disreputable profession from their infancy. 
They have no husbands, and many of them have never been 
married. The Native Princes and Chiefe, rich zemindat^ and 
persona in affiuent oircumstauoes, the capacity of whoae intel- 



* The neverend Mi. Manrioe, a pioos olergjman, who had never 
ieen these ceLemontea, attempted to paint them in the most otptivat- 
Ing teiiDB. Should be think that Hindoo idolatry ii capable of excit- 
ing the most elevated oonceptiooB about the godhead, and leading tbe 
mind to the true path of rigbteoDsneae, let him come and join the 
BrAhmans and their nnmerona devotes in crying " Haii Bole t Hati 
Bole I JaiDurgSI Jai Kill I" "Mr. Forbes, of Stanmore Hill, in 
bia elegaat moaeDm of Indian rarities, uambeis two of the bells tbat 
bave been nsed in devotion b; tbe Br&bmana. They ate great oniio. 
eitiea, and ooe ot them in particular appeals to be of verj higb 
antiquity, in form very mnob reaembling tbe cnp of tbe lotna, and 
tbe tnne of it ia nncommonly soft and melodions. I oould not avoid 
being deeply affected with tbe sound ol an inatrnment wbich bad 
been aotoallj' employed to kindle tbe flame of that auperstition which 
I have attempted so extensively to unfold. My transported thongbta 
travelled back to the remote period when tbe Bribman leligion blazed 
forth iB all its aplendonr in the oavema of Elephanta : I waa, for a 
moment, entranced, and oaugbt tbe odour of eutbusiaim. A tribe of 
venerable priests, arrayed in flowing stolea, and decorated with high 
tiaraa, seemed assembled aronndme; tbe mystic aoog of initiatioa 
vibrated in my ear ; J breathed an mr fragrant with the richest per- 
fumes, and contemplated the deity in the file that aymbollzed blm." 
And again, in anotber place : " She (the Hindoo religion] wears the 
aimilitude of a beantiful and radiant obeiub from Heaven, bearing on 
bia persaasive lips the aocente of pardon and peace, and on his silken 
winga benefaction and blessing." What strange ballaoinations soma 
of these Christian ministers labour under in attempting to reconcile 
tbe ideas of idolatry with those of tiie True and Living Qod ] 
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leot is as narrow aa its culture ia scanty, h&ve been their great 
patrons. Devoid of a taate for reading and writing, they 
manage to drive away the ennui of their lives by the 
songs of these dancing girls. Great were the rewards which 
these girls sometimes received at the hands of the Native 
Kings in their palmy days. Even when a principality groaned 
under extravagance and financial embarrassment, these bewitch- 
ing girls were entertained at considerable expense to drown 
the cu%3 of statecraft and kingcraft. Even the most astute 
prince was not free from this courtly profligacy. Though 
these girls often basked in the sunshine of royal fiivor, yet 
there waa not a single Jenny Lind among them, either in 
grace or accomplishment As regards their income, a girl has 
been known to refuse ten thousand rupees for performing three 
nights at the Nazim's Court When R&ja B&jkrishna of Sobha 
BaxAr, the Singhi family of Jorasanko, and the De family 
of Simla, celebrated these Pujis with great pomp, dancii^ 
girls of repute were retained a month before the festival at 
great cost, varying from 500 to 1,000 rupees each for three 
nights. Now that those prosperous days are gone by, and the 
big EngUsh officials do not condescend to attend the nautch, 
the amount has been reduced to fifty rupees or a little more. 
Their general attire and gestures, as well as the nature and 
tendency of their songs, are by no means unexceptionable. 
These auxiliaries to sensual gratification, combined with the 
allurements of Bacchus, even in the presence of a deity, are 
far from being fitted to animate or quicken devotional feelings 
and prayerful thoughts. 

Theatrical performances from the popular dramas of the 
Indian poets, and amateur Jdttrds, pantomimical exhibitions, 
also contribute largely to the amusement of the people. The 
old Biddaj/a Sunder, Manvanjaa, Daiaha Yajna; and others of 
a similar character, are still relished by pleasure-seekers and 
holiday-makers. It is, however, one of the healthy signs of 
the times that native gentlemen of histrionic taste have recently 
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got up amateur performances, which bear a aomewhat close 
resemblance to the English tragedies and comedies. 

Having previously described all the important ciroumstancea 
and details, religious and social, connected with this popular 
festival, I will now give a short account of the Bhdsdn or 
Nirdr^dri, which takes place on the tenth day of the new moon, 
or iu the fourth day of the Puj4 It is also called Bijayd, 
because the eud of a ceremouial is always attended with 
melancholy feelings. This is the day when the image is con- 
signed to the water, either of a river or a tank. Apart &om 
its religious signiticance, the day is an important one to Eug- 
lish and Native merchants alika Although all the public 
offices, Giovemment and mercantile, are absolutely clgsed for 
twelve days, ^ents of Manchester and Glasgow firms mnat 
open their places of business on this particular day, which te 
native merchants and dealers is an auspicious day, and lai^e 
bargains of piece-goods for present and forward delivery are 
made. Ten to fifteen lakhs of rupees worth of articles are 
sold this day in three or four hours, the general impression 
being that such bargains bring good luck both to the buyer 
and to the seller. 

About eight o'clock in the morning, the officiating priest 
begins the service, and in half an hour it is over, Music, the 
indispensable accompaniment of Hindoo Pujiis, must attend 
every such service. A small looking-glass is placed on a pan 
of Ganges water, and every inmate of the family, male or 
female, is invited to look at the image of the goddess reflected 
from its surface. Deeply imbued as the minds of the votaries 
are with religious ideas, every individual looks into the mirror 
with a. sort of devotional feeling, and expresses his conviction 
as to the reality of the representatioa The children, more 
for amusement than from faith, hang about the place ; but the 
women steadfastly cling to the panoramic view, quite unwilling 
to leave it The scene naturally recalls to their mind the 
emotions they felt when leaving the paternal roof for the 
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father-in-Iaw'a house. " ifd Durga \% going to her father-in- 
law'B, and will not return for another twelve-month," eiolaims 
one. "Look at her eyes, her sorrowful countenance," ejacu- 
lates another. " The temple will look wild and descdate when 
M& Durga goes away," adds a third. To console them, the 
mistreas of the house eihorts all to offer their prayers to 
the goddess, beseeching that she may continue to vouchsafe 
her blessings from year to year, and give prolonged life and 
happiness to all concerned. With this solemn invocation, 
they all fall down on their knees before the goddess, whose 
spirit had departed on the day previous, and in a contempla- 
tive mood implore her benediction. Before retiring, however, 
every one takes with her some precious relic of the offerings 
(flowers or &iWap((((ra) made to DurgS when her spirit was 
present, and preserves it with all the care due to a divine gift, 
using it religioiuly in cases of sickness and calamity. 

About three in the afternoon, after washing their bodies 
and putting on new clothes and omamenta, the women make 
preparations for performing the last farewell ceremony in 
honor of the goddess. The aadar (main) door is cliMed ; the 
musicians are ordered to go out into the streets ; the Dui^4 
with all her satellites is brought out inio the area of the 
temple, the haranddld with all its sundries is produced, and 
the women whose husbands are alive begin to turn round the 
images and touch the forehead of each with the harandili, 
repeating their prayers for lasting blessings on the family. To 
the ineipresaible grief of the widows, who are present on the 
occasion, a cruel custom has long since debarred them from 
assisting in this holy work. These ill-fated creatures are 
doomed only to stare at the images, but are not permitted to 
take an active part ia the ceremonial la it possible to con- 
ceive a more gloomy picture of society than that which abso- 
lutely deprives a human being of all share in a religious 
privilege, the exercise of which, though under a mistaken fiiith, 
tends to sweeten a wretchedlife) The miserable widows of India, 
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are unhappily deatioed to piae away their exieteace, until 
greater leaiiers of native refunn ariae to deliver them from 
the galling fetters of Huperstition. 

The epilogue which closes the parting ceremony is called the 
kanakdtyati. It consists in a woman (not a widow) taking 
a small brass plate of paddy and durva grass, with a rupee 
dyed in red lead in it, and throwing it from before the image 
right over its head into the cloth of a man who stands behind 
for the purpose of receiving it. This last offering, it is need- 
less to say, is preserved with the greatest care. The woman 
who performs the rite is an object of euvy. This rite being 
performed, each of the women takes a bit of the sweetmeat 
and betel which has been latt offered to Md Dutgd. A sud- 
den reaction of feelii^ takes place, all hearts are grieved, and 
some even shed tears. Two feelings, though not exactly 
analogous, arise in their minds; first, the devotional spirit, 
vividly recalling the unceasing round of ritualistic ceremonies 
as well, as the festivity and gaiety that the presence of the 
goddess naturally enough produced, and which are about to 
vanish and disappear within an hour by the immersion of the 
goddess in the river or pond; and second, a more worldly 
feeling, like that which arises when a mother sends away her 
daughter to the house of her father-in-law. In either case, 
the tender heart of a Hindoo woman readily breaks down under 
the pressure of grief 

The goddess is afterwards brought out and placed on a 
bamboo stage borne on the shoulders of a set of coolies ; all 
the flowers and hillapatira offered her during the past three 
days are also put into a basket, and taken to the riverside. 
The procession moves slowly forward, preceded by bands of 
English and Native musicians, and the necessary retinue of 
servants and guards ; while from within the house, the women, 
not satiated with the s^ht of the goddess for one long month, 
stretch their eyes as far as their sight can reach to catch a last 
farewell glimpse of her. The, streets of Calcutta, the English 
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part of the town excepted, become literally orammed and 
almost impaBaable oa such a day. Groups of Police conetablea 
are posted here and there to maintain peace aad order ; the 
streets become a, pavemeat of heads. At the lowest calcula- 
tion, there cannot be leas than 100,000 sight-aeers abroad. 
Men, women, and children of all classes and ranks come from a 
great distance to have a sight of the image. The tops of 
houses, the Terandahs, the main roads, — nay, the unii-equented 
comers, — present a thick mass of living creatures, all anxious to 
feast their eyes upon the matchless grandeur of the scena A 
foreigner, unaccustomed to such a magnificent spectacle, is 
apt to overrate the wealth and prosperity of the people on 
such a day. The number of inw^es, the dazzling and costly 
embellishments with which they axe decorated, the rich livery 
of some of the servants, the bands of musicians preceding the 
procession, the letting off of red and blue lights at intervals, 
the gala dress of the multitude, and last but not least, the 
el^ant carriages of the big " swells," and the still more ele- 
gant attire of their owners, who loll back on the cushiou of the 
carriages, diffusing fragrant odours as they pass, cannot fail to 
produce an imposing effect Here a gaily clad Babu with 
his patent Japan-leather shoes ; there a Hindoostani dandy 
with his massive gold necklace and valuable pearls hanging 
down from his ears ; here a proud Mogul in all the bravery of 
cloth of gold ; there a trowning Muasalman with his dazzling 
cap and gossamer cJtdptdn (tunic), aud ivory mounted stick, 
all combine to present a motley group of characters, national 
in their costumes, and unique in appearance. The poor coun- 
try-woman, her lord and children, though not favored by for- 
tune, still do their best to look gay. 

Those Hindoos who have adorned their images regardless of 
expense parade them throi^h the most densely crowded streets 
till eight in the evening — vanity being their chief motive ; 
whUe those who move in humbler spheres of life, take them to 
boats on the river hired for the purpose, aud throw them into 
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the water amidst shouts of exultation. The mob, of course, 
sing obscene songs and dance indecently, all which is tolerated 
for the occasion. The growing sense of the people — the 
result of Euglish education — has Qow-a4ays greatly diminished 
the amount of indecenoy which was one <^ the diBtinguiahing 
charaoteristios of such an ocoasioa in former days. 

Between seven and e^ht o'clock in the evenii^, the assem- 
bled crowds begin to disperse in joyous mood, talking all the 
way as to the respective superiority of such and such images. 
Amongst such a great number and variety, there is sure to be 
difierence of opinion, but it is soon settled by the affirmation 
of a wise head that " the spirit of the goddess is the same in 
all the images ; J^d Durgd does not mind show." 

When the worshippers and others return home, they go at 
once to the thakarddl&n, where the ofBciatiug Br&hman is wait- 
ing to sprinkle on their bodies the sacred water ; all are made 
to sit down on the floor, with their feet covered with their 
clothes, lest a drop should fall upon them. The Br&hman, 
with a small twig of mangoe leaves, sprinkles the water, 
repeating at the sune time the usual incantation, the 
meaning of which is that health, wealth, and prosperity 
may attend the votaries of Durgd, from year to year. After 
this they write on a piece of green plantain leaf the name of 
the goddess several times, and then clasp one another in their 
anna, and take the dust ofiT the feet of all the seniors, with 
the mutual expression of good wishes for their worldly pros- 
perity. An elderly man thus blesses a boy : " may you have 
long life, a gold inkstand and a gold pen, acquire profound 
learning and immense wealth, and support lakhs of men." To a 
girl he thus pronounces his benediction (there being no clasp- 
ing ofarms between a man and a woman, nor between a woman 
and a woman), " may you enjoy all the blessings of a married 
life (i. «., never become a widow), become the mother of a rajd 
(king), use vermilion on your grey bead, continue to wear the- 
iron bangle, have seven male children, and never know want." 
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It is well known that no bleesiug is more acceptable to a Hin- 
doo woman than that she should never become a widow, be- 
cause the intolerable miseriea of widowhood are most piercing 
to her heart ; nor can it be otherwise so long as human nature 
remains as it is. This social institution of the Hindoos, of 
cordially embracing each other and expressing all manner of 
good wishes on a particular day of the year, when all hearts 
are more or less affected with grief at the departure of the 
goddess, is a very commendable one. It has an excellent ten- 
dency to promote social reunion, good fellowship, and brother- 
hood. Not only all the absent friends, relatives, acquaiutancei 
and neighbours, male and female, join in this annual greeting 
but even strangers and the most menial servants are not for- 
gotten on the occasion. Every heart rejoices, every tougue 
blesses, every acrimonious feeling is consigned to oblivion. 
This is a "quiet interval at least between storm and storm 
interspaeu of sunlight between the breadths of gloom ; a glad 
voice on summer holidays, happy in unselfish friendships, in 
generous impulses, in strong health, iu the Ireedom fi-om all 
cares, in the confidence of all hopes." During such a happy 
period " it is a luxury to breathe the breath of life." 

To drown their sorrows in forgetfulness, the Hindoos use on 
this particular occasion a slightly intoxicating beverage made of 
hemp leaves. Every one that comes to visit — and there must 
be ft social gathering — or is present, ia treated with this diluted 
beverage and with sweets. Even the most innocent and sim- 
pie females are for onoe in a year allowed to use it, but very 
sparingly. One farthing'a worth of hemp leaves, or about one 
ounce, suffices for fifty persons or more, so that it become 
almost harmless when so copiously diluted. But those who 
have imbibed a taste for English wines and spirits always in- 
dulge freely on this occasion, giving little heed to temperance 
rules and lectures. It is " Bijai/d," and drinking to excess is 
thought justifiable. 

It would not be proper to close this subject without sayii^ 
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a few words about the national eicitement which the approach 
of this featival produces, and the powerful impetus it gives to 
trade in general It has been roughly estimated that upwards 
of a crore of rupees (£1,000,000) is spent every year in 
Bengal on account of this festival Every family, ftom the 
aristocracy to the peasantry, must have new clothes, new 
shoes, new every thing. Men, women, children, relatives, poor 
acquaintances and neighbours, nay be^ara, must have their 
holiday dress. Persons in straitened circumatanoes, who 
actually live from hand to month, gather their hard-earned 
savings for a twelvemonth to be spent on this grand festival. 
Famished beggars who drag a miserable existence all their 
lives, and depend on precarious alms to keep their body 
and soul together all the year, hopefully look forward to 
the return of this anniversary for at least a temporary change 
in their rags and tatters. Hungry Br&hmans, whose daily 
avocation brings them only a soai^ty allowance of rice and 
plantains, cheerfully welcome the advent of " Md Durgd," 
and gratefully watch for the day when their empty coffers 
shall be replenished. Cloth merchants, weavers, braziers, 
goldsmiths, embroiderers, lace < makers, mercers, haberdash- 
ers, carpenters, potters, basket - makers, painters, house- 
builders, English, Chinese and Native shoemakers, ghee, sugar 
and corn-merchants, grocers, confectioners, dealers in silver and 
tinsel ware, sii^rs, songsters, musicians, hackney - carri^e 
keepers, Oorya bearers, hawkers, pedlars and such dealers in 
miscellaneous wares, — all look forward to the busy season 
when their whole year's hopes shall be realized by lots of 
rupees flowing into the till To men of practical experience 
in business matters, as far as the metropolis of British India 
-is concerned, it is well known that because of the Dui^i- 
puja the "Trades" make more in one month than they can 
possibly make in the remaining eleven montha From the 
first week in September to the middle of October, while the 
Pujii preparations are being actually made by the Hindoos, 
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■when they, fii^ial as they assuredly are, once in a twelvemonth 
loosen their purse strings, when the accumulated interest on 
Government securities is drawn, when all the arrears of house 
rent are peremptorily demanded, when remittances from dbtant 
ports of the country arrive, when, in short, rupees, annas and 
pice are circulating freely among the people, the shopkeepers 
make all the display of their goods they can. From sunrise 
to ten o'clock at night the influx of customers continues 
unabated ; extra shops ene opened and extra assistants employed ; 
the shopkeepers themaelvea have scarcely leisure enough to 
take a hasty meal a day ; and each day's sales swell the heart 
of the owner. The thrifty and economical Provincial, who 
loves money as dearly as the blood that warms his heart, 
leisurely makes his sundry purchases before the regular rush 
of customers begins to pour in. He has not only the choice 
of a large assortment, and the " pick " of the new stoclc, but 
gets the benefit of a reasonable price, because the shopkeeper 
is not hard and tenacious in the early stage of the Pujd sale. 
As each day passes, and novelties are exposed for public 
inspection, the shopkeeper raises his prices with the increasing 
demand. The effeminate and extravagant Babu of the City, 
who does not worship Mammon half so devoutly as his country 
brother, does not mind paying a little too much for his 
"whistle," tiecause he is large-hearted and liberal-minded. 
His more frequent intercourse with EngUshmen has taught 
him to look upon money as " filthy Ificre," He is not calculat- 
ing, and hence he defers maldng his purchases till the eleventh 
hour, when, to use a native expression, " the shopkeeper cuts 
the neck with one stroke," 

About one-fifth of the Hindoo population of Calcutta consists 
of people, that are come from the contiguous villages and per- 
gannas of the Presidency Division. These men live in 
Calcutta solely for employment, keepii^ their families iu the 
oountiy, where they have generally small farms of their own, 
which yield them enci^h produce in the shape of rice, pulse, 
I 
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cereale, vegetables, ^c, to l&st them throughout the year, 
leaving, in some iuetancee, an ample surplus stock, with which 
and a few milch cows as well as tanks, they husband their 
resources with the greatest irugality, and enjoy every domestic 
comfort and convenience. They do not care for David Wilson's 
biscuits and Bpoage-cakes, or a glass of raspberry ice-cream or 
Roman punch on a summer day ; their bill-of-fare is as short 
and simple as their taste is primitive. These men make their 
Puj4-purchaaes much earlier than their brethren in the city, 
because they have to start for home as soon as the public 
holidays commence, on the eve of the fourth day of the 
iuoreese of the moon. If the Indian railways have heue- 
fited one class of the people more than another, it is these 
men who should be thankful for the boon. If the East 
Indian and Eastern Bengal Railway Companies' passenger 
receipts for two days are properly examined, vU., the fourth 
and fifth days of the new moon, or the beginning of the 
Durga-puji holidays, they will certainly exhibit an incredibly 
laige amount of receipts from third-class carriages. Indeed, 
it has been rather facetiously remarked by the towns-people, 
that Calcutta becomes much lighter by reaaou of the exit of 
country-people during the Durgfi-puja holidays ; but then 
the return of Calcutta people to their home from the mo- 
fiissil should be also taken into account On a fair calcula- 
tion, the outgoing uumber far exceeds the iu-coming proportion. 
It should also be observed that the purchases of the former 
embrace a greater variety of items than those of the latter. 
Their mothers, wives, daughters and sisters, not to speak of the 
male members of the family, being absent in the country, the 
wants of each and every one must be supphed. Articles for 
domestic consumption in a Hindoo family are iu the greatest 
requisition. Looking-glasses, combs, dltd, Hndvr or China 
vermilion, ghuTui (strings worn round the loins), scented drugs 
for ladies' hair, black powder for the teeth, soap, pomatum, 
otto of roses, rose-water, was candles, tindwchubry (toilet- 
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box lined with small Bhells), aUk, thread, wool, carpets, 
spices of all aorta both for chewing and cooking, betel-nuta, 
cocoauut-oil for ladies' hair, sugarcandy, almoads, raisins, 
Cabul pomegranates, Dacca, Santipore and English made d&u- 
tiet, urdnit (sheets), idrii (lady's skirts), silk handkerchiefs, 
silk cloth, Benares embroidered cloth, satin and velvet caps, 
lace, hose, tinsel'omaments for the images, Kuglish shoes and 
sundries, constitute the catalogue of their purchases. This 
explains their going into the Bazar early, and accounts for 
their extra ezpenditure on the score of luiuries and super- 
fluities of life ; but the reader should bear in mind that such 
extravagance is indulged in only once a year. Generally 
deserving of praise as these people are for their frugal, simple 
and abstemious habits, an annual departure from the established 
rule is not unjustifiable. The rich classes, as will be evident 
from what has been said, spend enormous sums in making their 
fashionable purchases on this occasion. 

From the foregoing details it is easy to infer that the Durga- 
pujd anniversary presses heavily on the limited resources 
of a Hindoo family. A rich man experiences little difficulty 
in meeting his expenses, but the middling and the humbler 
classes, who comprise nine-tenths of the population, are put 
to their wits' end to make both ends meet. They are some- 
times obhged to sohcit the pecuniary aid of their richer Mends 
to enable them to get over the Burga difficulty. It is, per- 
haps, not generally known that before this popular festival, 
when all Bengal is in a state of social and religious ferment, 
when money must be had by fair means or foul, not a few 
unfortunate meu, chiefly hbertines and rakes, deliberately com- 
mit fraud by forging cheques, drafts, and notes, which even- 
tually lead them into the greatest distress and disgrace. 
Notwithstaudiug the high price of clothes and of all descrip- 
tions of eatables, every family must have a month's provision 
to carry them through the period during which no more money 
will be forthcoming. 
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I liad almoBt forgotten to say anything about the annual 
gratuity which the Br&hmEisB of Bengal obtain on the occasion 
of this festival From time immemorial, when orthodos 
Hindooiem was in the ascendant, the BrihmaiiB have not only 
advanced their claims to all the offerings made to gods or 
goddesses, amall or great, but they have established a rule that 
every Hindoo, whoae circumstances would permit it, should give 
them individually some Bdrnk (annuity) at the return of 
this feetivaL Every respectable Hindoo family, even now- 
a-days when heterodoxy is rampant in all the great centres 
of education, has to give few rupees to Brihmans. Rich 
families give much more. So very tenacious are the Br&h- 
mans of this privilege that even if they earn one hundred 
rupees a month by other employment, they will not forego 
a single rupee once a. year on this occasion, but claim it as a 
birthright. 

These men have studied human nature, but they have built 
their hopes of permanent gain on the weak foundation of a 
hollow superstition, which is destined, through the progress of 
enlightemnent, inevitably to fall into decay. It is too late to 
retrieve the hi^ blunder of laying a false foundation for their 
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IN Bengal, next to the Durg&puji in point of importance 
atanda the KUl-puji, which invariably takes place on 
the last night of the deereaae of the moon, in the month of 
Kartik (between October and November). KSU is represented 
as standing on the breast of her hoaband, Sbiva, with her 
tongue protruding to a great length. She has four anus, in 
one of which she holds a scimitar ; in another, the head of a 
giant, whom she has killed in a fight ; the third hand is spread 
out for the purpose of bestowing blesaing, while, by the fourth, 
she welcomes the blessed She also wears a necklace of skulls, 
find has a girdle of hands of giants round her loins. To add 
to the terrific character of the goddess, she is represented as a 
very dark female with her locks hanging down to her heels. 
The reason ascribed for her standii^ on the breast of her hus- 
band, is the following : In a combat with a formidable giant 
called Backta fiija, she became so elated with joy at her 
victory that she began to dance in the battle-field so franti- 
cally, that all the gods trembled and deliberated what to do 
in order to restore peace to the earth, which, through her 
dancing, was shaken to its foundation. After much consults^ 
tion, it was decided that her husband should be asked to 
repair to the scene of action and persuade her to desist Shiva, 
the husband, accordii^ly came down ; but seeing the dreadful 
carnage, and the infuriated countenance, as well as the continued 
dancing of his wife, who could not in her frenzy rec<^;nize him, 
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he threw himself among the dead bodies of the slain. The god- 
dess was so transported with joy that, as she danced, she inadver- 
tently stepped upon the breast of her husband, whereupon the 
body moved. Struck with amazement she stood motionless for a 
while, and fixing her gaze upon him, at length discovered that 
she had trampled on her husband. The sight at once restored 
her feminine modesty, and she stood aghast, feeling shocked 
at the unhappy accident To express her shame, she bit 
her tongue, and in that posture she is worahipped by her 



Her dark features, the dark night in which she is wor- 
shipped, the bloody deeds with which her name is associated, 
the countless sacrifices relentlessly offered at her altar, the 
terrific form in which she is represented, the unfeminiue and 
warlike posture in which she stands, and last but not least, the 
desperate character of some of her votaries, — all these invest 
her name with a terror which is without a parallel in the 
mythological legendu of the Hindoos. The authors of the 
Hindoo mythology could not have invented in their fertile 
imagination a character more singularly calculated to inspire 
terror* and thereby to extort the blind adoration of an ignorant 
populace. About seven hundred years ago, a devoted fol- 
lower of this goddess, named Agam Bagiah, proclaimed that 
her worship should be performed in the following manner : 
The image is to be made, set up, worshipped and destroyed 
on the same night. It is to be a nUki, or midnight, puji, on 
the darkest night of the month, so that not a single soul from 
outside may know it. He strictly observed this rule while 
he was alive; and it was said that Riji Krishna Chandra 
Reu of Krishnaghar followed his example for some tima 

* " The image o( Minerva, it will be reooUected, was that of a 
threatening goddaas, exciting terror. On hei ahlelda abe bore the 
head of a gorgon. Sir William Jonee oonsiders EftU as the Proser- 
pine of the Greeka." 
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Babu Abhai Charan Mitra, of Calcutta, and Bhawani Chafan 
Mukerji, of JesBore, also tried to obseire the rule prescribed 
above, but it is said the spirit of secret devotion soon forsook 
them. They reverted to the general practice of worshipping 
the goddess on the darkest eight in E&rtik, inviting friends 
and making pantomimic eihibitiona 

Though her puja lasts but one night, the sacrifices of 
goats, sheep and buffaloes are as numerous as those offered 
before the altar of Durga. In former times, when idolatry 
prevailed universally throughout Bengal, and the religious 
belief of the people was firm and unshaken, the splendour with 
which the worship of this goddess was performed was 
second only, as I have remarked, to that of Durga. Both 
goddesses, however, still contiuue to count their votaries by 
millions. "The reader may form some idea," says Mr. Ward, 
"how much idolatry prevailed at the time when the Hindoo 
monarchy flourished, from the following circumstance, which 
belongs to a modern period, when the Hindoo authority in 
Hindoostan was almost extinct R^j'L Krishna Chandra 
Bai, and his two immediate anccessors, in the month of Kir- 
tik, annually gave orders to all the people over whom they 
had a nominal authority to keep the Skyamd festival, and 
threatened every offeuder with the severest penalties on non- 
compliance. In consequence of these orders, in more than 
ten thousand houses in one night, in the Zilla of Erishnaghar, 
the worship of this goddess was celebrated. The number of 
animals destroyed conid not have been leas than ten thousand." 

Kill, like Durg4, Shiva, Vishnu, and Krishna, is the guard- 
ian deity of many Hindoos, who daily offer their prayers 
to her both morning and evening. Several, who possess great 
wealth and know not how to employ it better, dedicate temples 
to her service and enrich them with ample endowments la 
the holy City of Benares, there still exists a Kail shrine, where 
hundreds of beggars are daily fed at the expense of the founder, 
the late Bdui Bhabani of Nat tore. Nearly a hundred 
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and fifty years ago, R4jd Ramkriahua erected a temple at 
Bamin^iore, about eix miles north of Calcutta, in honor of 
this goddess, and spent upwards of a lakh of rupees when 
it was first consecrated. He endowed it with a lai^ revenue 
for its permanent support, so that any number cf religious 
mendicants who might come there daily could be easily fed. 
In his prosperous days, this rich zemindar paid an annual 
revenue of fifty-two lakhs of rupees to the East India Com- 
pany. Unfortunately the family has since been reduced to a 
state of poverty, and the temple is a heap of ruins. The 
endowment, hke most other endowments of this nature, 
disappeared soon after the death of the founder. The Rajfi 
of Bnrdwan's endowment of this kind still endures, and 
promises to enjoy a loi^r lease of life. 

The name of Kdli, be it observed, is more extensively used 
than either that of Durgi or Shiva, Whenever a Native 
Regiment is to march or set out on an expedition, the stereo- 
typed acclaim is, — "Salt Maikey Jai," "victory to mother 
Kdlf." When the evening gun is fired in any of the military 
stations, the almost involuntary exclamation is, "Jai Kdli 
KalhdlA-^ali." It is said that Sovajee, the founder of 
the Mahratta power, never set out iu any expedition or 
journey without invoking the aid of Bhab&ai (another name 
of KAlf). Nor is her worship less universal than her fame. 
On the last night of the decrease of the moon in Kartik, 
every family in Bengal must worship her, though in a some- 
what different shape. Every family, rich or poor, Br&hman 
or Sudra, must celebrate the Lakshmi or Kill Puja before 
the sacred Reck of Dhdn or paddy, which, in the estimation of 
a Hindoo is a valuable herit^e.* Several incidents connected 



• kEeck is a small round basket, with which Natives n 
—the staH of life in Bengal, Brery family has its Bacred Brck of 
paddy, which is preserved with religions care and btoagbt; out on snob 
special 01 
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with this religious festival are worth recording. In the Upper 
and Central Proviaces, as in the South of Hindoostan, it is 
called the Dev/ali Festival Thoi^h the image is not set up, 
yet the Hindoo and Parai inhabitants observe the holiday by 
opening their new year's account on that day. Illuminations, 
fireworks, and all sorts of festivities mark the day. To try 
their luck for the neit year, almost all Hindoo merchants and 
bankers indulge in gambling that night, and large sums are 
Bometimes at stake on the occasion. In Calcutta, where 
gambling is strictly prohibited, the law is shamefully violated 
on that dark night This does not imply any reflection on the 
vigilance of the Police, because the game is carried on surrepti- 
tiously. The Parsi merchants, who deal in win^ and stores, 
throw open their shops and treat their European customers free 
of coat on that particular day. Their brethren in Bengal are, 
however, not so liberal to their customers, simply because it is 
not their new-year's day. In Calcutta, and all over Bengal, 
the night is remarkable for illuminations,* fireworks, feasting, 
carousing and gambling. There is a time-honoured custom 
among the people to light bundles of paykati or fagots, that 
night As is naturally to be expected, the children take a great 
delight in such pastimes. At the close of the Puja a servant 
of the house takes a kulo, or winnowing fan, and a stick with 
which he beats and sings " bad luck out " and "good luck in,"t 

• A snperstitiona idea proTailB among the Hindoos that, unless they 
inamintte their booHes on this particnlar night, daTOs will come and 
take poaaeeslon of them. In the Upper and Central ProvinceB it is 
onetomar; with the Hindoo inhabitants not onl; to itluminate but to 
whitewash their boasea and decorate the doors and walls of their 
shope with ooloied China paper, ao that ever; thing may look tmaH 
according to Native taste. In the Jnbbulpore District, I have aeen 
the poorest laborer whitewash the mud walls of bis tiled but with 
one farthiDg'a worth of white earth, called Senmattee, which is fonnd 
in great abtmdanoe in that part of the country. 

t One Joy Ghosh, a aotorions bnfloon, was onoe asked by bis old 
mother to perform this ritj. Joy, instead of reoiting the motto in 
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EilE iB also the guardian deity of thievea, robbers, tkvffs 
and such like desperate characters. Before Btartiog on their 
diabolical work, they invoke her aid to protect them from 
detection and punishment. The supposed aid of the god- 
dess arms them with courage, and leads them to commit the 
most atrocious Crimea When aucceBsful, they come and 
offer to her sacrifices of goats, spirituous liquors and other 
things, under an impression that the saperintending power of 
the goddess has shielded them from all harm. But the un- 
bending rigor of the British law has almost entirdy dissipated 
the delusion. Many.an infamous dakait in Bei^;al has confessed 
his guilt on the scaffold, lamenting that Md Kdli had 
not protected him in the hour of need. The notorious 
Rugho Dakait of Hughly, , whose very name terrified a 
wayward child into sleep, made fearful disclosure as to the 
originating cause of his numerous crimes. Some forty years 
ago there lived in Calcutta a very respectable Hindoo gentle- 
man, who was a very great devotee of this goddess. Every 
month, on the last night of the decrease of the moon, he, 
it was said, used to set up an image of this goddess, and 
adorned her person with gold and silver ornaments to the value 
of about one thousand rupees, which were afterwards given 
to the officiating priest. On the annual return of this grand 
pujA in the month of Eartik, he used to give the goddess a 
gold tongue, and decorate her four arms with divers gold 
ornaments, to the cost of about three thousand rupees, and 
his other expenses amounted to another six or seven thousand. 
For a niunber of years he continued to celebrate the pi^'t in 
this umgnificent style, his veneration t>ecoming more intensified 
as his wealth increased, He established a Bank in Calcutta 
the right way, pnrposely inverted it jnst to ictitete the old lady. Tha 
joke was too maoh for the sensitive mother; she beat her breast, 
tore bet hair, and refused to bo consoled nntil the eon repeated the 
song in proper order, i. «., " bad lack oat, good lack in." Trifling 
witli Lakikmi, the goddesa of proBpecity. is the lieight of folly. It la 
punished with miserf here aud perdition hereafter. 
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called the " India Bank," which circulated notes of its own to 
ft conBiderable amount A combination was formed among a 
few influential Natives, whose names I am ashamed to mention, 
and a well concocted ayatem of fraud was organized Through 
his son-in-law Company's paper, or Government securitiea, 
to the amount of about twenty lakha of rupees were 
forged and passed off as genuine on the public. But as 
fiuud succeeds for a short time only, the gigantic scheme was 
soon discovered, and the delinquent was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to transportation for life to one of the Penal Settle- 
ments of the East India Company, where he lived for several 
years to rue the consequences of his iniquitous conduoi His 
eldest son told the writer that his father concealed in a waU 
of one of the rooms of his house Bank notes for upwards of a 
lakh of rupeea When the search of the Police was over, he 
opened the part of the wall, and to bis utter disappointment 
found all of the notes crumbled to pieces, and reduced to* a 
small bundle of rotten paper, of no earthly use to any one. 
Thus was iniquity rightly punished. No wonder that the 
deep faith <^ the Babu in the goddess Efkll did not avail him 
in the hoiur of danger. His flagitious career commenced by a 
blind devotion to his guardian deity, culminated in a gigantic 
forgeiy, and closed with transportation and intamy. 

There exists a temple of this goddess in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, which has long been celebrated for its sanctity. The 
plafio is called Kill Ohiit, abont four miles south of Govern- 
ment House. It is not exactly known when this temple was 
first built The most probable conjecture is, that some three 
hundred years ago a shrewd and far^eeii^ member of the 
sacerdotal class, observing the great veneration in which the 
goddess was held among the Hindoos of those days, erected a 
temple to the image and gave the place a name after her, the 
renown of which, as Calcutta grew in importance, gradually 
spread far and wide. To perpetuate the holy character of the 
shriue, and to consecrate it by traditional sanctity, the fol- 
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lowing story was giweri out, in the truth of which the gener- 
ality of the orthodox Hindoos have a, firm belief Once 
upon a time, when SatI (Durgji| destroyed herself Shiva, her 
husband, placing the dead body on his IrittU (a 3-proDged 
weapon) swung it iu a frantic state owing to his sad bereave- 
meat, till the entire body rotted and fell into 63 different 
places. These places are held sacred by the Hindoos ; and in 
each of thrae places stand the skrinea of K&li and Shiva. In 
K&li Gh&t, it is said, one of her fingers fell on the spot where the 
temple now stands and iu whose recess the priests pretend that 
the relic is still preserved. Hence the sacred character of the 
shrine, which still attracts thousand of devotees every year firom 
all parts. In popular estimation, from a religious point of 
view, it does not yield much to the Jagann&tha of Oriasa, the 
Bisveswar of Benares, the Krishna of Brindaban, the Gyasur 
of Gya, or the Mahadeva of Baddinath. Fortunately situated 
in close proximity to the metropolis of British India, and 
until recently in the immediate neighbourhood of the highest 
Appellate Court (Sadar Dewanni Adalat), independently of 
its borderii^ on the AdigangA (the original sacred stream 
of the Ganges), this temple has always drawn the wealthiest 
and the poorest portions of the Hindoo community. Had 
the offerings in gold and silver and in kind fallen to the share 
of one priest, it is not too much to say that he would long 
before this have been as rich as the Jagat Set (Banker of 
the world) of Murshedabad, who was reputed to have been 
worth upwards of fifteen croru of rupeea 

Wealthy Hindoos, when on a visit to K411 Ghat, expend 
large sum of money on the worship of this goddess, in the 
shape of valuable ornaments, silver plate, dishes, &&, sweet- 
meats and food for a large number of Br&bmans, and small 
presents to thousands of beggars, besides numerous sacrifices 
of goats, sheep and bnfftdoes, which make the space before the 
temple sw^m with blood. The flesh of the goat and the sheep 
is &eely used by the i&Ua class of Hindoos when offered to 
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Kill and Durgd ; but they would never use it unless after 
such an oblation. It is otherwise called britka, or unaanctitied 
flesh, which is altogether uutit for the use of a religious 
Hindoo. But the progress of English education has made 
terrible inroads on the religious practices of the people, at 
least of the rising generatioa* The following description of 
the Kill or Shayamd-pujd given by Mr. Ward will serve to 
convey to the reader some idea of the nature of the festival 

" A few years ago," says he, " I went to the house of Kill 
Sankar Ghosh at Calcutta, at the time of the Shayam& festival, 
to see the animals sacrificed to EUf. The buildings where 
the worship was performed were raised on four sides, with 
an area in the middle. The image was placed at the north 
end with the face to the south ; and the two side-rooms, and 
one of the end rooms opposite the image, were filled with 
spectators : in the area were the animals devoted to sacrifice, 
and also the executioner, with E41i Sankar, a few attendants, 
and about twenty persons to throw the animal down and hold 
it in the post, while the head was cut off The goats were 
sacrificed first, then the bufialoes, and last of all, two or three 
rams. In order to secure the animals, ropes were fastened 
round their 1^ ; they were then thrown down, and the neck 
placed in a piece of wood fastened into the ground and open 
at the top like the space betwixt the prongs of a forL After 
the animal'a neok was fastened in the wood by a p€^ which 
passed over it, the men who held it pulled forcibly at the heels, 
while the executioner, with a broad heavy axe out off the 
head at one blow; the heads were carried in an elevated 
posture hy an attendant (dancing as he went}, the blood 
running down him on all sides, into the presence of the 
goddess. K&lf Sankar, at the close, went up to the execu- 

* Toniig: BeD^ is no longer latisfied witli K&lf Ghilt meat ; his 
taste being improved and his mind disabased, be moat needs have sid 
and mutton trom the new Houioipal market, wMoh is certnial; supe- 
rior in qnaUtf to that of lUU Qb&t, 
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tioner, took him in hia BrmB, and gave hint several preseate of 
cloth, &c The heads and blood of the aminials, as well as differ- 
ent meat offerings, are presented, with incantations, as a feast 
to the goddesB, after which clarified butter is burnt on a 
prepared altar of sand. Never did I see men so eagerly enter 
into the shedding of blood, nor do I think any butchers could 
slaughter animals more expertly. The pla43e literally swam 
with blood. The bleating of the animals, the numbers slain, 
and the ferocity of the people employed, actually made me 
unwell, and I returned about midnight, filled with horror and 
indignation." In the foregoing atxwunt, Mr. Ward has omitted 
to say an3rthing about the nocturnal revelry with which the 
f^rtival is in' most instances aooompanied. I have witnessed 
scenes on such oocasions, which are too disguHting to be des- 
cribed. Not only the officiating priest and the spiritual guide, 
but all the members of the &mily and not a few of the gurata 
partake of the spirituous liquors offered to the goddess, and 
in a state of intoxication sing Rampratadi songs befitting the 
occasion. The festival olosea with orgies such as are observed 
iu the worship of Bacchus. There are, however, a few persons, 
honorable exceptions to the rule, who, though they perform 
the worship of this goddess, yet altogether abstain from drink- 
ing. The goddess EUi is their guardian deity, they worship 
her daUy, but are known never to touch a drop of wine. They 
attribute to her all the worldly prosperity they enjoy, and 
look to her for everlasting blessedness. Such men have no 
faith in the common drunken motto, " Bhdrey md ShaMni." 
" Mother B/tabdni (another name of Kalf) is in the cup." But 
the grand oharacteristic of this and similar festivals is, as I have 
already mentioned, " the wine, the fruit, and the lady fair." 
" Even bacchaaalian nuulneas luu its chacms." 
But to return to the priests of Kill Ghat. As time rolled 
on, their descendants multiplied so rapidly that it soon became 
necessary to allot a few days only in the year to each of the 
families; and on grand occasions, which are not a few, the 
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offertories are proportionally divided among the whole set of 
the eacerdotal class. Thus it has now become a case of what 
a Hindoo proverb bo aptly expresses : " The fiesh of a sparrow 
divided into a hundred parts," or iafinitesimal quantities. 

God has so constituted man that he can find little or no 
enjoyment in a state of inaotivity. The proper employment 
of time, therefore, is essentially necessary to the progressive 
development of our powers and faculties, the non-exercise of 
which must needs induce idle and vicious habits. No bread is 
sweet unless it is earned by the sweat of our brow. The 
Haldars (priests) of KUl Gh&t, having no healthy occupation 
in which to ei^age their minds, and depending for their sus- 
tenance on a means which requires neither physical nor mental 
lat>or, have inevitably been led to adopt the Epicurean mode 
of life, which says, " eat, drink and be merry." This habit is 
further confirmed by the peculiar nature of the religious prin- 
ciples which the worship of this goddess enjoins. Certain 
texts of the Tantra Shastra expressly inculcate that, without 
drinking, the mind is not properly prepared for religious exer- 
cise and contemplation. The pernicious effects of such a 
monstrous doctrine are sufficiently obvious. It has been said 
that not only the men but the women also are in the habit of 
drinking. As a necessary consequence, the vicious practice 
lias not only enervated their minds but made their " wealth 
small and their want great." Disputes often arise between the 
worshippers and the priests of the temple respectii^ the offerings 
and the proper division of the same, the latter often claiming 
the lion's share which the former are unwilling to yield, Grose 
lies are sometimes told in the presence of the goddess in order 
to secure the nrnjor portion of the offerings in the interests of 
the worshippers —an expedient which the notorious rapacity of 
the officiating Br&hmans imperatively demands. Surrounded 
by an atmosphere densely impregnated with the miasm of a 
false religion and a corrupt morality, the ennobling thought of 
the true God and the moral accountability of man never enters 
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their minds. The chief end and aim of their life is to impose 
on the credulity of their blind Totariea, and thereby pander to 
their own unhallowed desires and selfish gratification. Nor 
can they rise to a higher and purer sphere of life, because 
from their childhood they have been nurtured in the cradle 
of error, ignorance, indolence, and proSigacy. Who can con- 
template the effects of their impure orgies on the eighth, 
ninth, fourteenth, and fifteen nights of the increase aad 
decrease of the moon, without being reminded of the satur- 
nalia of the Greeks ) * If a sober-minded man were to visit 
the holy shrine of K&li Gh&t on one of these nights, he 
Tould be shocked at the unrestrained debauchery that runs 
riot in the name of region. The temple, no less than the 
private domicile of the priests, presents an uninterrupted 
Boene of bacchanalian revelry, which ia unspeakably abomin- 
able. Men without shame, and women without decency or 
morality, mingle in the revels ; and the result is, that all the 
cherished notiona of the better part of humanity are at once 
put to flight. It is painful to refiect that, notwithstanding 

* Tbe writer lemembers to have been oooe in his jonDger dnye 
taken up on a EiU-pii]& night b; a gang of inlamons drunkards 
in the verjr heart of Galcntta. Wben he was rebamiog home about 
midnight in company with some of hie friends after BeeJDg tbe 
tdmihhd, he being the youngest ut tlie lot lagged behind ; to bin utter 
diBUUiy ha was suddenly laid hold ot by a man who smelt strongly 
of liqnoi, and carried hnniedlj Into an empty honee at the roadside. I 
Tbe first shont at the very thie^hold was. — " here we have got a 
mi'ori," i.e., a viotim. Tbe ruffians, who had their faces conoealed, | 
jumped np at the anaouncement, and one of them accosted him in 
the following manner— " what money have you got!" The writer 
replied, "a few annas pice only," "No rupees?" asked another; 
wherenpon they all fell to seatohing his person, and stripped him 
of all his clothes, which eonsisted o( a dhuti, a chadar and tijama. 
and finally bade him go. He was obliged to return home almost in a 
state of nndity, one of his friends lending him a ckadar for the 
occasion. In these days the introdnction ot gas-light and tbe posting 
of constables in the street have greatly oheoked Bocb ruffianism. 
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the prc^ireea of enlightenment in the great centre of Indian 
oivilization, people still clii^ to the adoration of a blood- 
thiretf goddess and to the support of a depraved class of 
priests. At Chitpore, a populous village about four miles 
north of the Government House, there existed a temple of 
S-iii, where, according to popular and uncontradicted tradition, 
the largest number of human sacrifices was offered to the 
goddess before the establiahmeut of the British Government. 
A corresponding temple of Kdli stands in front of the great 
aud dilapidated temple in Baugbazar, Calcutta, and many a 
human sacrifice has been offered at the shrine of Sidheswari 
Debi, as it is called. But the Chitpore temple was by far the 
most renowned for the number of its human victims. 

The meat of goats that are daily sacrificed before the altar 
of KAli being too numerous for local consumption, are sold to 
outside-customers much in the same manner as fruits and 
vegetables are brought from the ne^hbouring villages into 
the market On Saturday the sale is larger than on the other 
week-days, because that night is specially dedicated to the 
worship of Bacchus, Sunday affording a respite from work. 
But the sale of Kill Gbat goat-meat has of late been much 
interfered with by the sstabliahment of rival shrines in several 
parts of Calcutta, where meat can be had much cheaper. The 
owners (mostly prostitutes and drunkards) of these pseudo- 
goddesses, vulgarly called Kaeh&ye or butcher* KAli, sacrifice 
every morning, without any ceremony, one or two goats, except 
on Saturday, when the number is increased according to 
requirements. Thus a regular and profitable butcher's trade 
is openly carried on in the name of the goddess; and the 
generality of the Sdikta Hindoos feel no rehgious scruples in 
using the meat which is thus sanctified. The comparative 

* ThiB name is very appropriate, those places bein^ to all fntents 
and porpoBea, slaagbterbouBes and botcher's shops ; the placing of 
image of E&IS theTein is simpl; a blind to evade munioipsl laws. 
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ease with which flesh is now obtained in Calcutta has tended, 
in no small degree, to encourage habits of drinking among a 
race of men, proverbially abstemiouB, it being the popuUtr 
impression that meat neutralises the effects of Bpirituona 
liquors.* 

Many images of Ealf which have from time to time been 
set up in and about Calcutta, ostensibly for religious but 
actually for secular purposes, in imitation of the unriTalled 
prototype at Kail Gh&t, have acquired unenviable celebrity, 
and have been made a source of income to the owner and 
the officiating priests, who fatten on the ofierings made to 
the goddess in the shape of money and provisions. Thus, for 
instance, the SidhetKori, or E^i of Nimtolla, Calcutta, obtains 
a few rupees daily from such Hindoos as are carried to the river- 
side to breathe their laat, besides the email presents made at 
all hours of the day, especially in the mornings and evenings, 
when the crowd assembles. It is amusing to observe the 
complaiaauce with which a Br&bman gives a consecrated BUlor- 
jMttra, or flower, to a devotee in retnm for a rupee or so. A 
shrewd Br&hman, like the ancient Roman soothsayer, laughs in 
his sleeve at such stupidity. 

A Sanskrit proverb says that a merit^oua work endores. 
It keeps alive the name of the founder ; and thus vanity fur- 
nishes the strongest stimulus to the endowment of works of a 



• This iiieft ia strengthened hj the opinion o( Native mediOBil 
students, man.v at whom, it is a matter of regret, are not great advo- 
cates of temperance. Natives oae liquor not for health, bnt solely 
for intoiicating purposes. A very gnooessfnl NstivB Practitioner, to 
whom not only the writer bat many Of hie leapeotable friends are 
nsder gfreat obligation, not long ago fell a victim to the besetting 
vice of intemperance, and, like a penitent sinner, oonfeased his gnitt 
in his dying momenU. His reputation was so great at one time that 
it was said " patients felt half-oared when he entered the room." 
In the beginning of his brilliant career, he was one of the most 
staonoh advocates pf temperance. Uow frail is human nature I 
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religious character and of public utility. It is, however, a 
painful fact that the nature and charaoter of such endowmeuta 
is, iu most cases, lamentably wanting in the element of perma- 
nence. Two or three generations after the death of the 
founder, the substance of the estate being impaired, the family 
is reduced to a state of poverty ; the surviving members, often 
a set of demoralised idlers, depend for their support on the 
uBufi-uct of the Demira, originally set. apart for exclusively 
reUgioua purposes, and placed beyond the reach of law. In 
these days the offshoots of many families are absolutely depend- 
ent on this sacred fund for their subsistence, and the conse- 
quence naturally is, that the endowment is frittered away and 
the work itself inevitably falls into decay. Thus, in process of 
time, both the fund and the founder's name pa^ into utter 
oblivion. 

The following account given by Mr. Ward of the death of a 
devotee of this goddess will not be uninteresting :— " In the 
year 1809, Trigoona Cktsvami, a vyuktavudhootu, died at Kali 
Ghit in the following manner : Three days before his death, 
he dug a grave near his hut, in a place surrounded by three 
vHiim trees which he himself had planted In the evening he 
placed a lamp in the grave, in which an ofering of flesh, greens, 
rice, &C., to the shatals was made, repeating it the nest even- 
ing. The following day he obtained from a rich native ten 
rupees worth of spirituous liquors, and invited a number of 
meudioanta, who sat drinking with him till twelve at noon, 
when he asked among the spectators at what hour it would be 
full moon ; being informed, he went and sat in his grave, and 
continued drinking liquors. Just before the time for the full 
moon, he turned his head towards the temple of Kali, and 
informed the spectators that he had come to K41i Gh6t with 
the hope of seeing the goddess, not the image in the temple. 
He had been frequently urged by different persons to visit the 
temple, but though he had not assigned a reason for his 
omission, he now asked what be was to go and see there ; a 
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temple ) He could see that from where he waa A piece of 
atone made into a face, or the dlTcr bands I He could see 
stoneB and silver anywhere else. He wished to see the 
goddess herself, but he had not, in this body, obtained the 
eight. However, he had still a mouth and a tongue and he 
would again oall upon her ; he then called out aloud twice, 
" E^ 1 Kili 1 " and almost immediately died ; — ^probably from 
excessive intoxication. The spectators, though Hindoos (who 
in general despise a drunkard), considered this man as a great 
saint, who had foreseen his own death, when in health. He 
had not less than four hundred disciples."* 

The variouB causes whioh have hitherto conspired to impart 
a sanctity to this famous temple are gradually wanii^ in their 
influence ; but it will be a very loi^ time before the minds of 
the mass of the people are completely purified in the crucible 
of true religion before which superstition and priestcraft must 
vanish into air. 

* For an account of the Bimdehart sect, see Note D. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF CAKES. 

"^N the annual oommemoratioa of this popular festival iu 
Bengal, which is analogous to the English " Harvest 
home," the people in general, and the agrioultural classes in 
particular, manifest a gleeful appearance, indicative of national 
demonstrations of joy and mirth. It takes place in the 
Bengali month of Pam, or January, following immediately 
in the wake of the English Christmas and New year's day. 
With the exception of the upper ten thousand, almost aU men, 
women, and children alike participate in the festivities of the 
season, and, for three successive days, are occupied in rural 
pastimes and gastronomical enjoyment The popular cry 
on this occasion, is — " Atnrnii -Bovmi tin din pitta hhdt 
khavmi," "the Paiu or Makar SankrdiUiia come, let three 
days be passed in eating cakes and rice," accompanied by a 
supplementary invocation to the goddess of Prosperity (Laksh- 
mi) that she may afford her votaries ample stores, so that 
thoy may never know want. As the outward manifestation 
of this internal wish, all their chests, boses, bedding, the 
earthen cooking-pota in the kitchen, as well as those in the 
store-house containing their food-grains, and in fact every 
moveable article in the house, are tied with shreds of straw 
that they may always remain intact The origin of this 
festival is involved in obscurity, but tradition says that it 
sprang from the general desire of the people engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, to celebrate the last day of Faus, and the 
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two succeeding days, in eatii^ what they most relish, cakes 
of all sorts, to their hearts content, after having harvested 
and gathered their corn aod other food^^rains, which form 
the main staff of their lif& Whatever may have been the 
origin of this festiTal, it is evident that it doea not owe its 
existence, like most other Hindoo festivaU, to priestcraft. 
The idea is good, and the tendency excellent. After harvest- 
ing and gathering the fruits of their labour, on which depends 
not only their individual subsistence throughout the year, 
but the general prosperity of the country by the development 
of its resources, the husbandmen are well entitled to lay aside, 
for a short while, the ploughshare, and taking three days' 
rest, to spend them in rUral amusements and festivities amid 
their domestic circle All this tends, in no small degree, to 
awaken and revive donnant feelings of love and friendlinras 
by the mutual eiohange of invitations as well as of good 
fellowship. Their incessant toil in the field during the seven 
previous months, their intense anxiety on the score of weather, 
carefully noting, though not with the scientific precision of 
the meteorolc^oal reporter, deficient and plenteous rainfall, 
and apprehending the destructive Ootober gale, when the ears 
of com are almost fully developed, their constant watchful- 
ness to prevent theft and the destruction of the crops by the 
cattle, their unceasii^ weediug'K>ut of troublesome and useless 
plants and ccusay grass, sometimes wading in marshy swamp 
or mire knee-deep, and their incessant anxiety for the due 
payment of rent to the zemindar, or perhaps of interest to 
the relentless money-lender, — all these are sources of uneasi- 
ness that do not allow them a moment's peace of mind. 
Should they, by way of relaxation, cease to work for three 
days in the year, they cannot be blamed for laziness or aupine- 
ness. The question of a good harvest is of such immense 
importance to an agricultural country like India, that when 
the god Bam Chandra, the model king, visited his sub- 
jects in Oude, the first thing he asked them waa about the 
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state of the crops; and when the enquiry was favourably 
anawered, hia mind was aet at rest, and he cheerfully unfolded 
to them the scheme of hia future government.* Physically 
considered, temporary cessation from labor is iudiapeusable to 
recruit the energy of the exhausted body, and to promote the 
normal vigor of the mind. So, in whatever light this national 
jubilee is regarded, — socially, morally or scientifically, — it is 
productive of beneficial results, ultimately contributing to the 
material prosperity of the land. 

Some of my oouutiymen of a fastidious taste look upon this 
festival as a puerile and foolish entertainment, because it 
possesses no dignified feature to commend it to their attention ; 
but they should consider that it is free from the idolatrous 
abominations and rank obscenity by which most of tlie Hindoo 
festivals are characterised, independently of its having a 
tendency to promote the innocent mirth and general hilarity 
of the masses, whose contentment is the best test of a good 
government and of a generous landed aristocracy. 

So popular is this festival amongst the people that the 
Muesalmana have a common saying to the effect, that their 
£ed, Bakriedl aud Shobebardt — three of their greatest national 
festivals — are no match for the Hindoo PaUt Sa}trant. 

Our children and women in the city, whose minds are so 
largely tinctured with an instinctive regard for all festivities, 

* Indeed, it baa become a byword amoDg the Natives in (general 
that Cbe oompound word " Ran-Rajya" or the empire of Bam, ia 
aynooymoaa with a happy dynasty. There axiBted peace and harmony 
among the people id the infancy of society. Almost ever; family 
had its assigned plot of Und which ite members cultivated, and the 
fmitB of which tbey enjoyed withont Che incabus of a raok-rentinK 
system, beoauae the virgin soil always afforded an abnndant harvest. 
The wants of the people were few and were easily evpplied. In fact, 
there was a oompleta identity of interests between the rnlera and the 
tnled. The result was nniversal contentment and happinesB. But 
unhappily the present ailvaoced st^a of social organization has 
considerably impaired the relation. 
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Bhare in the general excitement. On this oooasioD, exchanges 
of preeenta of sweetmeats, clothes, jaggery, ghee, flour, oranges, 
cereaU, cocoanuta, balls of conceatrated milk, vegetablea, 
spioea, sugar, almonds, raisins, etc., are made between relatives 
in order that they may be enabled to solemnise the oake festival 
with the greatest gclat. In respectable families, the women 
cheerfully take the trouble of making these preparations, 
instead of trusting them to their female oooka, because male 
oooks are no adepts in the art. So nicely are these cakes 
made and in such variety, that the late Mr. Cockerel), a highly 
respected merchant of this City, used every year to get aa 
assortment from his Babu and invite his friends to partake of 
them ; and notwithstanding the proverbial difierences of taste, 
there are few who would not relish them. 

The second day of the cake festival being olao i/oiar-soa- 
Jeranti, the day in which goddess Gangd condescended to come 
downfromheaven to this netherworld for the purpose of deliver- 
ing Sagar-T^4 with his family, is annually kept up splendidly by 
the boys of the p&tshalas, or primary schools, around Calcutta. 
The more advanced form themselves into a band of singers, 
and, attended by bands of musicians, with all the usual accom- 
paniments of flags, staves, etc., and led by their master, proceed 
in procession from their respective schools to the bank of the 
river Bhagirathi, singing rhythmically in chorus all the way 
in praise of the holy stream and of her powers of salvation 
in the present KiUi Yuga, or iron age. When they reach their 
destination, they pour forth their songs most vociferously. 
They afterwards perform the usual ablutions, and return 
home in the same manner as they set out from the pitsh^i, 
regarding the performance as an act of great merit. 
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XI. 
THE SARASWATI.PUJA. 

SARASWATI is the Hindoo goddess of speech and learning. 
She is represented aa seated od a waterlilj and playing on a 
lute. Throughout Bengal her worship is celebrated with more 
or less pomp on the fifth day of the iuorease of the moon, in 
the Bengali month of Hagha orra^;oon (February). As the 
popular Shdstras reckon the commencement of spring from 
this date, the people, especially the young and gay of both 
sexes, put on yellow (boisanti) garments, and indulge in all sorts 
of low merriment, manifesting a depraved and vitiated taste. 

Every Hindoo, young or old, who is able to read and write, 
observes this ceremony with apparent solemnity, abstaining 
from the use of fish on that day as a mark of reverence to the 
godd^s. The worship is performed either before an image of 
the goddess, or before a pen, ink-bottle, and pulhi (manuscript^, 
which are symbolically regarded as an appropriate substitute 
for the image. The officiating priest, after readir^ the pres- 
cribed formula, and presenting rice, fruits, sweetmeats, flowers, 
&c, directs the votaries of the goddess to stand up with flowers 
in their hands and repeat the usual service, beseeching her to 
bestow on them the blessings of learning, health, wealth, good 
luck, longevity, fame, Jjc. Apart from its idolatrous character, 
it is rather a strange sight to see a number of youths, after 
going through the process of ablution and changing their 
clothes, stand np before the goddess in a body, and in a devo- 
tional spirit address her in prayer for the blessings above 
enumerated. Even apart from its superstitious character, it 
is decidedly objectionable on the score of its purely secular 
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tendency, as it makes no allusion whatever to the primary 
object of all prayer, vu., the atonement and pardon of sin aad 
the atJTation of the soul — an element in which the religious 
ceremonies of the Hindoos are singularly deficient 
" Life U real, life ia earnest, 

And the ^rave is not its goat ; 

' Dnat tboa art, to dust retarnest,' 

Waa not spoken of the aouL" 
It was reported of Sir William Jones, that when he studied 
Sanskrit, he used to place on the table a metal image of this 
goddess, evidently to please his Pandit Let it not be inferred 
from this that he advocated the continuance of idolatry ; far 
irom it, but even in appearance to acquiesce in homage to an 
idol made of clay and straw is to withhold from the Most High 
the reverence, gratitude and obedience due to Him alone. The 
early formation of a prayerful habit divested of any idolatrous 
feature will always exercise a healthy religious influence on 
the mind in maturer years. 

In every chatvtpdti, or school, the Brahman Pandit and his 
pupils worship this goddess with religious strictness. The 
Pandit sets up an image, and invites all his patrons, friends, 
and acquaintances on this occasion. Every one who attends 
must make a small present of money in the shape of prondmi to 
the goddess, and returns home with the hollow benediction of 
the Brfihman. To so miserable a strait have the learned Pandits 
been reduced of late years, that they anxiously look forward 
to this festival as a small harvest of gain to them, the autho- 
rized ministers of the goddess. They make from fifty to one 
hundred rupees a year by the celebration of this Puja, which 
keeps them for six months ; should any of their Iriends fail 
to make the usual present to the goddess, they are sure to 
come and demand it as a right* 

* A gift once made to a Br&hma 
yeai till the doDoi dies ; ia some i 
tion to another. 
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Aa a mark of homage to the goddess, the Hindoos do not 
read or write on that day. Henoe the day is observed as a 
holiday in public and mercantile offices, where the clerks are 
mostly Hindoos. Should any necessity arise they write in 
red ink, as all the inkstands in the household are washed out 
and placed before the goddess for annual eonaecration. They 
are, however, not prevented from attending to secular business 
on this occasion. Unlike the sanguinary Pujds of Dui^4 
and Kill, no bloody sacrifices are offered to this gentle goddess, 
but as regards rude merriment, it is no better than the others. 
Revelry and unbecoming mirth are the grand oharacteristics 
of this as indeed of almost every Hindoo festival It is 
sickening to reflect how indecency and immorality are thus 
unblushingly countenanced under the sacred name of religion. 

Loose women celebrate this festival, and keep up dancing 
and singing all night in a beastly stat« of intoxication, to the 
utter disgust of all sober-minded men. The Mah&rSja of 
Burdwan used to eipend large sums of money on this occasion, 
engaging the best dancing girls of the metropolis, and illu- 
minating and omtunenting his palace in splendid style, besides 
giving entertainment to his English and Native friends. Vast 
multitudes of people from Calcutta still resort to bis palace, 
and admire, the profuse festoons of flowers and the yellow 
appearance of everything, indicative of the advent of spring, — 
a season which, according to the popular notion, invites the 
mind to indulge in licentious mirth. It is needless to 
enumerate farther the many obscenities practised in songs and 
actions on this occasion. 

The day following the pujS, the women are not permit- 
ted to eat any freth prepared article of food, but must be satis- 
fied with stale, cold things, such as boiled rice and boiled 
pease with a few vegetables, totally abstainii^ from fish, which 
they cannot do without on any other day. Taking place on 
the sixth day of the increase of the moon, this part of the 
festival is called SUal Skoithi, as enjoining the use of cold food. 
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THE HOLI FESTIVAL. 

THE annual return of this festival iu honor of the god 
Krishna ezoiteB the religious feelings and saperBtitious 
frenzy of the Hindoos sot only in Bengal but also in Oriasa, 
Bombay, and in the Upper Provinces of India. From time 
immemorial it has continued to exercise a very great influence 
over the minds of the people at large, so much so that what 
the Dui^4-puj4 is in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, the 
Holi featival is in the Upper Provinces, being by far the 
most popular and demonstrative in all its leading features. 
Though originally and essentially a Hindoo festival of a 
religious character, dedicated to the worship of a Hindoo god, 
it ha,a subsequently assumed a jubilant phage, drawing the 
followers of a different creed to its observance ; bence not a 
few MuBsalmans in Upper India observe it in a secular sense, 
quite distinct from its religious aspect or requirements. 

In Bengal it is called Dole J&Urd, or the rocking of the 
image of Krishna on its throne. It occurs on the day of the 
full moon in the Bengali mouth of Falgun or March, at 
the vernal equinox, — a season of the year when all the 
appetites, passions and desires of the people are supposed to 
be more or less inflamed, and they naturally seek outlets of 
gratification. Iu the Upper Provinces it is known by the 
name of Soli, or festival of scattering phdg, or red powder, 
among friends and others. On the previous night the people, 
both here and iu the Upper Provinces, burn amidst musio the 
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effigy of an uooonth straw image of a giant named Maydha- 
Boor, who caused great disturbance among the gods and 
goddcBBBB in their hours of meditation and prayer. To put a 
stop to this unholy molestation, the god Narayan, or Krishna, 
destroyed the giant by means of his matchless valor and skill, 
and thus restowd peace in heaven as well as on earth. To 
commemorate this glorious achievement, the image of the 
above giant is annually burnt on the night previous to the 
Holi festival. 

The religious part of the ceremony, irrespective of its 
idolatrous element, is performed in accordance with the ori- 
ginal rules of the Hindoo ritual, which were free from all 
kinds of abominations. But the great body of the people, 
lacking the vital principle of a pure and true faith, and 
following the impulse of unrestrained appetites, have gradually 
sunk into the depths of corruption, — the outcome of impure 
ima^nations and of a vitiated taste. Id Bengal, the observ- 
ance of this festival is not characterised by anything that is 
violently opposed to the social amenities of life. ITotwith- 
Btanding the many phases and multitudinous requirements 
of the Hindoo creed, the peculiarities of this festival are 
mainly confined to the worship of the household im^e, and 
the entertainment of the Br^hmans and friends. Daubing the 
bodira of the guests with red powder, either in a dry or in a 
liquid state, and singing songs descriptive of the sports of 
Krishna with the milk-maids in the groves of Brindftban, 
form the constituent elements of the festival in Bengal. 
Offerings of rice, fruits, and sweetmeats are made to the 
god ; and the idol is also smeared with red powder by the 
offioiating priest, so as to render it one with that of its wor- 
ehipperB. At the close of the ceremony, the rite of purifica- 
tion is performed, which restores the image — either a piece 
of stone or of metal — to its normal purity. It is a noteworthy 
fact that, in this festival, no new image made of clay and straw 
is either set up or thrown into the sacred stream, as is invui- 
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nbly the case with the other Hindoo gods and goddesaes 
worshipped by the people of Bengal. 

Krishna, in whose honor this featival is celebrated, haa 
many forms, one of which generally oonetitutes the house- 
hold deity that is worshipped every morning and evening 
by the hereditary priest with all the solemnity of a religi- 
ous service. A Hindoo who keeps au image of this god 
is more esteemed in a religious point of view than one 
who is without it. In popular estimation he escapes many 
censures to which a godless Hindoo is often exposed. Nor is 
this at all singular. An orthodox Hindoo who offers up his 
daily prayer to his tutelary deity is at least more consiste&t 
in bis prinoiplee, whioh, as Confucius very justly says, means 
Heaven, than one who is tossed about by a wavering faith in 
the indistinguishable whirl of life. 

The festival of Dole J&ttr4 or Holj, in Bengal varies, bow- 
ever, in its observance as to the day on wbioh it is to be held. 
Some celebrate it on the first, some on the second, and some 
agcuu on the third, fifth, seventh, nintli day of the dark phase 
of the moon. It is generally the Vaishnavas, or the followers 
of Krishna, that observe it ; though, in some cases, the S&ktas, 
— the followers of Dnrgfi, and Kill — also celebrate it. Ko 
bloody sacrifices are offered on the occasion. Apart from the 
religious merit attributed to the ceremonial, it is compara- 
tively a tame and undemonstrative affair in the Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal when compared with the sensational excite- 
ment with which it is celebrated in the Upper Provinces. In 
OrissB too it is kept up with great ielat before the shrine of 
Jagann^tha and in its environs. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of pilgrims from a great distance congregate there 
on this occasioQ and offer their oblations to the " stumped " 
lord of the world. When the inhabitants of Bengal talk of 
their most popular festivals, they name almost involuntarily 
the Dote and the Durgdt»ab, but the latter has long since 
completely eclipsed the former. Morally, socially and iutelleC' 
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tuaily tfae enlightened Bengalis are assuredly the AthenianH 
of Hindoostan. Their growing iutelligeuce and refined taate, 
— the outcome of English education — have imbued them with 
a healthier ideal of moral exoeUence than any other section 
of the Indian population throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, the Parsis of Bombay excepted. It is owing to 
the influence of this superior moral sense that they do not 
abandon themselves to tfae general corruption of manners 
obtaining in Upper India during tlie Holi festival. 

" Fools make a mock at ain " ia a scriptural proverb which 
is especially applicable to the inhabitants of the Upper Pro- 
vinces on the annual return of this festival. Unlike their 
brethren in Bengal, they pay greater attention to the secular 
than to the religious part of the ceremony. A few days 
before the Holi, as if to enkindle the flEune of a national 
demonstration of a sensational character, they return to the 
low, obscene old ballads which constitute a notable feature 
of the ceremonial. Week after week, day after day, and hour 
after hour, they pour them out almost as spontaneously as a 
bird, because they have a perverse propensity for the indul- 
gence of impure thoughts, and rude, profane mirth, which 
ia an outrage ou oommon decency and a scandal to a 
rational being. Notwithstanding the vigilance of the Police 
and the atriugency of the Penal Code, these ruffians stroll 
along the public streets iu bands, dance antics and sing 
obscene songs with impunity, simply because the major 
portion of the Native constables come from the same lower 
strata of society. Of oourse, before a European they dare not 
commit the same nuisance. Should a luckleas female, even old 
and infirm, chance to come in their way, they unblushingty 
assail her with a volley of scurrilous and insulting epithets much 
too gross to be tolerated by a rational being having the 
smallest modicum of decorum about him. To give a apecimen 
of tue songs, vulgar as they unquestionably are, would be 
an act of uupai'donable profanation. Even iu the Burra Bazar 
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of ColcDtta, where the Up-eountry Hindoos mostly reBide, 
excesses and enormitiea are committed, even in the full bl&ze 
of day, whiob alike belie reason and oonseience, and i^ore the 
divine part of humanity. Mirth, music and melody do not 
form the pri^ramme of their amusement, but a feverish excite- 
ment, originating in luat aud leading to criminal excesses, is 
the characteristic of the scene. If a Bober-minded man were 
permitted to examine the cash-book of a country -liquor shop, 
he would most assuredly be struck with the enormous receipts 
of the shopkeeper during the festive days on this occasion. 
Bacchanalianism, in all its most detestable forms, reigns ram- 
pant in almost every home and purlieu throughont the Upper 
Provinces. Every brothel, every toddykhannah, every grog- 
shop, is crowded with customers from early mom to dewy eve, 
and later on. An almost incessant volume of polluted and 
pollutii^ outcries rises to the skies from these dens of sin, 
smirching and vulgarising the bright ideal of a holy festival. 
The endless chanting of obscene songs, the discordant notes of 
the inebriated singers rJmost tearing their throats in excessive 
vociferations, the harsh din of music, their frightful gesti- 
culations and contortions of the body, their frantio dance, 
their dithyrambic fenaticism in which every sense of de- 
corum is lost, their horrid looks rendered tenfold more 
horrid by reason of their smearing their bodies with red 
powder, the pestiferous atmosphere by which they are encom- 
passed, and their reeUi^ posture and bestial intoxication, — aU 
show how the " fools make a mock at ma."* Nor is this to 
be wondered at. The lives aud examples of the Hindoo gods 

* Wlies the late Mr. Tbomaaou. tbe LieDteBSint-QoveTnor of the 
North- Westem Proviaces, visited Benares, the far-famed <iity of hoi; 
shrinet and holy ballB, dating this festival, ha ezoliumed in piooB 
mdipnation, " whatdiagnstJnseceDestu'eesaatedand f riglitf ol orimea 
perpetrated in the name of religion by rational beings, capable of 
pnrer and snbUmer enjofmeata. Saiel; tbe Bbameless ragnmnfflns 
aie fit snbjectB foi bedlam." 
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have, in a great measure, moulded the chai-acter of their wor- 
Bhippera : " Shiva is represented as declaring to Lakshmi that 
he would part with the merit of hia works for the gratificatiou 
of a crimiual passion ; Brahm^, as burning with lust towards 
his own daughter ; Krishna, as living with the wife of another, 
mnrdering a washerman and stealing hie clothes, and sending 
his friend Yudhisthira to the regions of torment by causing 
him to utter a falsehood ; Indra and Chandra are seen as the 
paramours of the wives of their spiritual guides." It is much to 
be lamented that the authors of the Hindoo mythology have 
unscrupulously held up the revels of their gods to the imita- 
tion of their followers. 

It is but just to observe that the more respectable classes 
are restrained by a eeime of decency from openly participating 
with the populace in the vicious indulgence of undisciplined 
passions. But tbeir implied approval of such sensual gratifica- 
tions tends, in no small degree, to fan the flame of sitpersti- 
tioua frenzy. If they do not eipose themselves in the highway, 
they betray their concupiscence within the confines of their 
own dwellings. They substitute opium and bhang (hemp) 
for spirituous liquors ; and among the females of the house, 
some aunt or other is the butt of their rude unseemly satire. 
Their lusts and want of inward discipline, stimulated by a 
false religidu as well as by the demoralized rules of an errone- 
ous con vent ion al ism, have deadened, as it were, their finer 
sensibilities ; and generations must pass away before they are 
enabled rightly to appreciate their social relations and their 
moral and religious duties. 
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CASTE. 

THE word ' caste' is derived from the Portuguese word casta — 
mould, mce, etc. To trace the origin of the Indian caate 
in all its varied phases, it is neoessftrj, as Dr. J. Wilson eays, 
that we should go back to a very remote period when the 
Aryans, after crossing the Hindu Rush, had settled themselves 
in India- The aboriginal tribes, differing in manners and 
usages from those of the Aryans, were treated, &a a matter of 
course, with coutempt, while in return they had looked upon 
their more powerful conquerors with envy and jealousy, Thns 
the wide gulf generated in the iiearts of the conqnerors and 
the conquered ultimately led to the institution of caste. But 
to account for the different varieties of the caste-system, the 
explanation is to be found in the different manners and customs 
then prevailing amongst the aborigines and the Aryans. The 
Aryans were of a very sensitive sort of people. Anything 
new they did not like. To ensure a steady progress in arts 
and manufactures, in science and literature, they allotted 
certain functions to certain castes. 

The distinction of caste is woven into the very texture of 
Hindoo society. In whatever light it is considered, — religi- 
ously, morally, or socially, — it must be admitted that this 
abnormal system is calculated to perpetuate the ignorance and 
degradation of the race among which it prevails. 

" It is distionouring alike to the Creator of man, and in- 
jurious to man — the creature. It is emphatically the curae of 
India and the parent of India's woes. Il is the great enemy of 
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enlightenment and improvemeut and advancement in India. 
It \s the very soul and the body of Hindooisin, and its inevi- 
table tendency ia to Bap the very foundation of a common 
brotherhood in the human family and dry the perennial spring 
of common sympathy. Though in every sense of the word 
an anti-social inatitution, it is nevertheless the main support 
of the Hindoo religion. Take away this support, and you 
destroy the very life and vitality of that religion. It is an 
extraordinary social phenomenon that this arbitrary distinc- 
tion in humanity has been brought to the most pernicious 
development in India amidst the unwonted processes of 
national degeneracy. Its evil doings of late have moved earth 
below and heaven above and hell beneath. It interferes with 
all the relations and events of life, and with what precedesand 
follows, and whiit is supposed to precede and follow life. It 
reigns supreme in the innumerable classes and divisions of the 
Hindoos, whether they originate in family descent, in religious 
opinions, in civil or aacred occupations, or in local residents, 
and it professes to regulate all their interests, afiairs and 
relationships. It is the guiding principle of each of the classes, 
and divisions of the Hindoos in their distinct and associated 
capacity. It ia the condensation of all the pride, jealousy, and 
tyranny of an anciept and predominate people dealing with the 
tribes which they have subjected, and over which they have 
ruled, often without the sympathies of a recognized common 
humanity. Caste was a growth, pride being its seminal prin- 
ciple — pride of races, aud the pride of religious presumption 
and pre-eminence issuing in arrogant monopoly." 

It ia obvious that it must have origiuiited in a dark age when 
n proud and selfish priesthood, in the exercise of its sacerdotal 
functions, imposed on the people this galling yoke of religious 
and social servitude. Even the rulers of the land were not 
exempt from its baneful influence. They were as much subject 
to the prescribed rules of their order aa the common people. 
Calculating on the implicit and unquestioning obedieuce of 
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men to their aitthoritative iiijimctioDS, n acheniTng hierarchT 
established n uuiversnl Bysteiii, the de moral ieing effectB of 
which are perhaps nitbout a parallel iu the arniala of human 
society. The capacity and culture of mau's iutellect were 
shamefully under-eeti mated, when it was expected that such an 
artificial order, Bo preposterously uusuited to the iuterests of 
humanity aud to the adraucenienc of civilization, should for 
ever coatinue to influence the life and destiny of uuboni 
generations. 

"The distinctions of rank iu Europe," says Mr. Ward, " are 
fouuded upon civic merit or learning, and auswer very itn- 
portaut ends iu the social uuion ; but this system commences 
with an act of the most consummate iujustice that wae ever 
perpetrated ; binds iu chains of adamant uiue-teutbs of the 
people, debars thecn for ever from all access to'a higher state, 
whatever their merits mny be; puts a lock upon the whole 
intellect of three of the four orders, and brandiii>! their very 
birth with infamy, aud rivettiiig their chains for ever, saya to 
millions and millions of mankind, — ' you proceeded from the 
feet of Brahma, you were created for servitude.' " 

History furnishes no parallel to such an audacious declara- 
tion made iu utter defiance of the fundanieutal principles 
of humanity. The onward march of iutejlect can net'er be 
checked, even when opposed by the strongest of artificial bar- 
riers. Still will that " grey spirit " rise and chase away the 
errors which age has accumulated aud superstition cherished. 
" That grey spirit jeaniiiig in deaiTs 
To follow knowledge, like a einking st&r. 
Beyond the otmoat bound of buman Uiought." 
The distinction of caste was originally instituted to 
secure to the hieriirchy all the superior advant^ea of a 
privileged class, and to coudemn all other orders to follow 
meuial occupations such as the trades of the country could 
furnish. They kept the key of knowledge in their own hands, 
aud thua exercised a domiueeriug iufluenoe over the mass of 
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the people, imt^lning that their excluaive privilegeB should 
have eudlesB duration. This power in their hands was " either 
a treasury-cheat or a rod of iron. " The miud recoils fi-om 
contemplatiug wliat would have been the state of the country, 
tlie esteub of her hopelessness and helplesaness, if the light of 
European knowledge had not dawned and penetrated the 
Hindoo mind, and thereby introduced a healtliier state of 
things. Eighty years back this aystem was at the seuifch of 
its splendour; men clung to it with all the tenacity nf a 
natural institution, and proscribed those who ventured to 
break through its fetters. It was a terrible thing thoa to 
depart from the established order of social union ; the least 
whisper of a deviation and the slightest violation of its rules 
were visited with social persecution of the worst type. I 
cannot do better than give a few instances, illustrating the 
nature of the punishments to which a Hindoo was subjected in 
that period of terror, when the caste - mania raged most 
furiously, 

" After the establishment of the English power in Bengal, 
the caste of a Brdhmau of Calcutta was destroyed by a Euro- 
pean, who forced into his mouth flesh, spirits, &o. After 
remaining three years an outcast, great efforts were mode, at 
an expense of eighty thousand rupees, to restore him to the 
pale of his caste ; but in vain, as many Brahroana of the same 
order refused to associate with him aa one of their own. After 
this, an expense of two lakhs of rupees more was incurred, 
when he was readmitted to the privileges of his caste. About 
the year 1802, a person in Calcutta expended in feasting and 
preaents to Br&hmans fifty thouaand rupees in order to be read- 
mitted into the ring of his caste from which he had been exclud- 
ed for eating with a Brdhman of the Pirdli caate. Not long 
after ihis, two Pirdli Br&hmana of Calcutta made an effort to 
wipe out the opprobrium of I'irdlum, but were disappointed, 
though they had expended a very large sum of money. 

" Ghanesyama, a Brahman, about thirty-five years ago, 
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went to England and was excommunicated. Gakul, another 
Br^man, about the same time went to Madras, and was re^ 

uouDced by his relatives ; but, after incurring some expense iq 
feasting Brahmans, he was received bock. In the year 1808, 
& blacksmith of Sirampur returned from Madras, and was dis- 
owned by his fellow caate-men ; but, after expending two 
thousand rupees amongst the Brahmans, he was restored to hie 
family and friends. lu the same year the mother of Kali 
Prosad Ghosh, a rich Kaycuto of Benares, who had lost caste 
liy intercourse with Muasuhnans, and was called a Pirali, 
cied. Kdli Prosad was much concerned on account of the 
rites required to be performed in honor of the manes of his 
deceased parent ; but no Brahman would officiate at the cere- 
mony. After much entreaty and promise of rewards, he pre- 
vailed at last upon eleven Brahmans lo perform the necessary 
ceremonies at night. A person who had a dispute with ttiese 
Brahmans informed against them, and they were immediately 
abandoned by their frienda After waiting sevei'ol days in 
vain, hoping that his frienda would relent, one of these Br4h- 
mans, tying himself to a jar of water, drowned himself in the 
Ganges. Some years ago. Ram, a Brahman of Tribani, having, 
by mistake, married his sou to a Fir&ti girl, and being aban- 
doned by his friends, died of a broken heart. In the year 
1803, Shibu Ghosh, a Kayatto, married a Pirali girl, and was 
not restored to his caste till after seven years, and after he had 
expended seven thousand rupees for the expiation of his 
offence. About the same period, a Brdhman woman of Velu- 
pookuria having been violated, and in consequence outcasted; 
put an end to her existence by voluntary starvation. In the 
village of Baj-Baj, some years ^o, a young man who had 
lost his caste through the criminal intrigues of his mother, 
a widow, in a state of frenzy poisoned himself, and his two 
surviving brothers abandoned the country. Guruprae&d, 
a Brahman of Ghama, in fiardwan, not many years ag<^ 
through fear of losing caste, in consequence of the infideUtj 
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of hi)i wife, left liis home and died of grief at Benares. About 
the year 1800, a Brahman lady of Santipwr murdered her 
illegitimate child, to prevent discovery and loss of caste. In 
the year 1807, a Brihrnan of Tribany murdered his wife by 
strangling her to avert loss of caste through her criminal in- 
tr^ues. About the year 1790, Kalidas, a Brahman, who had 
been inveigled into marrying a washerman's daughter, waa 
obliged to flee the country to Benares, where, being discovered, 
he sold all his property and fled, and his wife becEime a maniac. 
In the time of Rajd Krishna Chandra Ral, a Brahman of 
Santipur was found to have a criminal intrigue with the 
daughter of a shoemaker: the Raj& forbade the barber of 
the village to shave the family, or the washerman to wash 
for them ; in this distress they applied to the R^ja, and 
afterwards to the Nawab for restoration, but in vain. After 
having been despoiled of their resources by the false pro- 
mises of pretended friends, the Kaja relented and removed the 
ban, but the femily have not obtained to this day their pristine 
position.* 

" Numbers of outooats abandon their homes and wander 
about till death. Many other instances might be given in 
which the fear of losing caste has led to the perpetration of 
the most shocking murders, which in this country are easily 
concealed, aud thousands of children are murdered in the 
womb to prevent discovery and the consequent loss of caste, 
particularly in the houses of the Kulin Brahmans." 

The inveterate tenacity with which the rites aud privileges 
of caste are clung to ia a prominent feature of the Hindoo 



* R&J& Krishna Chiuidrti Itai, in tbe eoi of the ISth centurj', used 
to restore persooH and familiee who had forfeited their caste by their 
cureleaBueas, by recovering from them a heavj Sue, about which there 
need to be much higgling. This fine was in additioa to the expeuaes 
incideutal to the ceremoa; of PrayischUtra. Viaaj heads of Dalit, 
or parties, of our da; follow the same practice. 
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character, showiog, like maay other facts, that while as a 
nation — the Rajputa excepted — they fear the sword-blade, 
they can meet death with calmness and fortitude when they 
apprehend any danger to the purity of caste. In the year 
1777, a Muasalman nobleman forcibly seized the daughters of 
three Brahmans. They complained to the judge of the district, 
but, obtaining no redress, they committed suicide by poison 
under the nose of the unrighteous judge. " When, about a 
century since, a body of sepoys were being brought from 
Madras to Calcutta, the provisions ran short, till at last the 
only food consisted of salted beef and pork. Though a few 
submitted to the necessity of circomstances and defiled them- 
selves, many preferred a languishing death by famine to a life 
polluted by tasting forbidden food. The Mussalman governors 
often took advantage of this prejudice, when their exchequers 
were empty. The Hindoo would submit ta the most eicru- 
ciating torttires rather than disclose his hoard, but the moment 
his religious purity was threatened, he complied with any 
demand, if the sum asked for was within his means ; if not, 
the man being linked to his caste-fellows, the latter raised the 
required sum by subscription." 

In a moral point of view, the effects of caste distinctions 
are equally mischievous. Far from promoting a spirit of bene- 
' volence and good fellowship between man and man, caste has 
a natural tendency to engender hostile feelings, which cannot 
fail to militate against the best interests of humanity. Should 
a Hindoo of superior caste happen to be touched by one of 
inferior caste while he is cooking or eating, he must throw 
away everything as defiled. Even in cases of extreme sickness, 
the one will seldom condescend to drink water out of the 
hands of the other. There are also instances on record in 
which two Hindoos of the same caste refuse to eat togethen 
merely because they belong to two different dall$, or parties. 
In the villages especially this partisan feeling is sometimes 
carried to so great a length that neither party will scruple to 
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blaat the fair fame of their antagonista by scandalous accuser 
tioDs and uncalled-for slanders. ThouBands and thousands of 
rupees are epeot in securing the favors or alliance of the 
Kulim^the great arbiters of caate ; and he who by the power 
of bis purse can eulist on his side a larger number of these 
pampered Kulins, generally bears away the palm. The hard 
struggle for the attainment of this hollow, ephemeral distinc- 
tion, instead of stimulating any noble desire or laudable ambi- 
tion, almost invariably fosters an antagonistic spirit, which is 
decidedly opposed to good fellowship and the generaJ-brotherhood 
of mankind. Genuine charity can never exist in such an unex- 
pausive state of society, and mutual love is torn to shreds. 
If the original founders of the system had calmly and soberly 
considered, apart from seifish motives, a tithe of the evils 
which the caste-system was calculated to inflict on society, 
tiiey would, I make no doubt, have paused before imposing on 
Kiudoo society the fetters of caste servitude. 

It has been ui^ed by the advocates of the system that it is 
designed to confer a great boon on society by confining each 
trade or occupation to cue particular class, and thereby secur- 
ing perfection in that line. But the argument is as fallacious 
as the result is disappointing. Experience aud observation 
sufficiently prove that the Hindoo artisans use almost the 
same tools and implements which their predecessors used* 
- centuries ago. They work with the same loom aud spindle, 
the same plough, the same spade, the same scythe, the same 
tbreshing-Qiachiue, and the same eveiythiug that were in vogue 
in the time of Vikramdditya in the sixteenth century, and if 
any improvement has been effected, it is owiug to the superior 
skill of the foreiguers. It is, however, creditable to the native 
artisans to say that they evince a great aptitude for learning 
end imitating what they see. Native carpenters, shoemakers, 
tailors, engravers, lithographers, printers, gold and silver- 
smiths, &c., now-a-days turn out articles which iu poiut of 
workmanship are not very much inferior to those imported 
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from Europe. Of course they are materiallj indebted to 
Europeans for the necessary trainiog. 

The circumstances which cause the loss of caste are the 
following ; The abandonment of the Hiudoo religion ; residence 
ill foreign countries, which involves the eating of forbiddeu 
food ; the eating of food cooked by one of inferior caste, or of 
food forbiddeu to the Hindoos ; female nnohastity in a family ; 
the cohabiting with women of a lower caste, or with those of 
foreign nations ; and the non-performance of religious rites 
prescribed in the Shastras.* There are other circumstances 
which detract from the dignity of a family, but they are of 
secondary importance. These causes were in full operation 
some seventy or eighty years t^o. The unanimous voice of 
tlie neighbours denounced a Hindoo as an outcast if he were 
found guilty of any of the above-mentioned transgressions. 
Purity of oas'e was then watched with greater solicitude than 
purity of couecience or character. The magnates of the land 
spared neither expense nor pains to preserve inviolate the 
outward purity of their caste. Tlie popular shaatras of the 
Hindoos are certainly very convenient and accommodating in 
every respect ; the sins of a lifetime, nay of ten lives, may be 
wiiahed away by an ablution in the sacred stream of the Ganges 
on the occasion of certain holy day t, ca,\led j/o^aa ; thus requisite 
(provision is made in them for the atonement of the loss of 
caste by performing certain religions rites, and giving a feast 
and making suitable presents to Brahmaus in money and kind. 
But it has always been a matter of wonder to many that the 
Pir&lit, or the Tagorea, of Calcutta, alike noted for their 
wealth and liberality, have not as yet been able to regain their 
ciiste or their original position in Hindoo society. The obvious 
reason appears to be that they are not desirous of a restoration 
by submitting to any kind of humiliating atonement. They 



* The non-performaDoe of religT-ous rites does not now, however, 
entail forfeiture of caste. Hindoo societ; is gettiag lax ia our days. 
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have shown their wisdom in pursuing such an independent and 
nitinly oouree. The hiatory of Piy&lum is thus given by 
Mr. Ward ; " A Kaboh of the name of Fir Alt is charged 
with having destroyed the rank of many Hindoos, Brahmaus 
find others ; and from these persons have descended a very 
considerable number of families scattered over the country, 
who have been branded with the name of their oppressor. 
These perBons practise all the ceremonies of the Hindoo 
i-eligion, but are cai'efuUy avoided by other Hindoos as out- 
casts. It is supposed that not less than fifty such families 
live iu Calcutta, who employ Brahman priests to perform 
the cereoiouiea of the Hindoo religion for them. It is said 
that Raj^ Krishna Chandra Bai was promised one lakh 
of rupees by a Firdli, if he would only honor him with a 
visit of a few momentB, but he refused." 

The following ia a more recent account of the origin of 
the PirSh or Tagoro family published by the late Honor- 
uble Praaanna Eumar Tagore, C.S.I., which has been 
kindly placed at my disposal: — " Purushottama was called 
Pir&ii for having married the daughter of a person who was 
blemished in caate. According to the books of the Ghatlah, 
JAnakty Ballahka and Kdmadeva Eaya Choiedhurt, inhabitants 
of Gurgain, in Pergunnah Chengutea, brought a suit against an 
ancestor of SriMnta Raya of Jessore. An amiQ named* 
Pir All Khan was deputed by the zemindar for the purpose of 
holding an inveatigation into the caa& There was an alter- 
cation between the Amin and some of the inhabitants of the 
place as to whether the smell of a thii^ was tantamount to 
half eating it. Some time after, the said Pir AliKkan invited 
several persons, all of whom lost tbeir caste, as he made them 
smell forbidden food. J&nakey Bailahha and Kdmadeva Raya, 
having sat near the Amin and been reported to have eaten the 
food, became Mahomedans under the names of Jamal Khan 
and Kamal Klian Chondkuri, purauant to the deciaion of the 
PandiU of th<^e times. Theit desoendanta, Arjana KItan, 
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Deno K&th Khan Ckovdhuri, kc, live like Mahomedana up 

to this day in Magurya and Batundia, Pai^noa Cheiigutea, 
Zilla Jesaore. They form their coDnections by marriage with 
the Khan Chotidhuriet of Broome, but not with any other 
Mahomedans. The remaining persons pesent on the occasion 
were called Pirdli. Puruihattama was one of the latter. 
Others give a different account. They aay that when I'uru- 
shoUama was iu Jeaeore, on his way to bathe in the Ganges, 
the Choudkuriet of that place, who became polluted in the 
above mentioned way, forcibly took him to their house with a 
view to give him a daughter of theirs in marriage, on account 
of his learning and superior caate. Seeiug tliat the bride was 
very beautiful, Purushottama agreed to marry her, under 
authority of a text in Menv. to the following effect : ' A 
believer in Scripture may receive • • • • a woman 
bright as a gem, even fi'om the basest family.' Thus he got 
his father-in-law's blemish, which has continued to mark hia 
descendants. After this marriage, Purushottama left the 
original seat of hia family and settled in Jesaore. [The Tagores 
have always siaoe been connected by marriage with the Pir&i-U 
of Jessore from whom they springs.] It is said by some that 
Jagannatha, the father of Puruthottama, instead of the latter, 
married a daughter of the Chottdkuriee. Puruskoitoma had a 
son named Balardnia, who wrote a work entitled Probodha- 
prokasa. PoTtchjinana, the fifth in descent from Balardma 
and 36th from Bhaitandrdyana, left Jessore and came to 
Govindapore, the site of Fort William, — where he purchased 
land, and built thereon a dwelling-house and a temple, which 
he dedicated to Siva. This brought him iu contact with the 
British, with whom he became very intimate. All Br^hmana 
who held situations under the British were then called Tha- 
quore. Panckdnana was also known by that name among the . 
residents of Govindapore. Since that time the members of 
bis family have continued to bear that appellation, which has 
been corrupted into Tagore. Englishmen write Tagore, though 
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Bome of them confess that it sounds harder than Thaquore. 
In an article on Hindoo Civihana, and their value, published 
in the London Spectator, we find the following : — ' One single 
family, the Tagores — as we are pleased to write their much 
softer name — happen by accident to be exempt from these 
restrictions (crossing the black water, Ac) They, though 
Br&hmans of pure blood, with a pedigree to which that of the 
Bourbons is modem, are descended from an ancestor who broke 
caste, are ont of the pale, and, as a caate by themselyes, make 
their own social laws at discretion.' All members of the 
family who were Oriental scholars used to write Thaquore. 
Woma Nandana, the fourth in descent from PancMnana, always 
signed his name in the above way. Hence Tagore is nothiug 
more than a corruption of Thaquore. It is now too late to 
adopt the correct spelling, as inimmerable documents and title- 
deeds would have to be changed, which is impracticabla 
Panekdnana had a good knowledge of business, and was very 
fond of music. His son Jair&m was employed as an amin 
in the settlement of the 24 Pargannaa, and discharged his 
duties with considerable credit. At the capture of Calcutta 
he is said to have lost all his property, with the exception of 
rupees 13,000 in cash, which, together with the sale-proceeds 
of the ornaments of the female members of his family, he 
applied to the worship of his family god. His sons had no 
concern whatsoever with the above sum. One of them, Darpa 
Nirdyana, it is said, contributed rupees 30,000 to the worship 
of the aforesaid idol. 

" Jairam's house was taken by the English for the purpose of 
building Fort William. He received some money and laud as 
compensation, and removed himself to Pathureaghlits, in 
Calcutta, where he purchased laud near the river, with a 
view to erect a dwelling-house and a family bathtng-ghat, as, 
according to the usage of those days, every rich and well- 
known family had a separate bathing-ghat of its owa When 
./atra'm came to Calcutta, the Setts were its most respect 
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^le and influential inhabitants. By their advice he established 
the family idol above alluded to, to witness which the neigh- 
bours often came to his house, and thus cultivated his acquaint- 
anoe. [Ramkrishna MalUk, the nearest neighbour and father 
of Baishnab Oharan Mallik, exchanged his turbitn with Darpa 
Nir&yana, and became his intimate friend, which friendship 
is contiDued by his descendants up to the present time.] He 
died iu the year 1762, leaving four sons, named AnandirSm, 
Nilmaui, Darpa Naruyana and tiovinda. The eldest Anandi- 
ram was the first who received a liberal English education. 
His family, and that of hia youngest brother, who superin- 
tended the building of Fort William, have become extinct. 
Nilmani was the grandfather of Dwarkd Nath Tagore, who 
was universally respected, and who occupied a foremost 
rank in the society of his day, owii^ to his princely charity, 
enlightened patriotism and philanthropy." 

Such was the virulence with which the caste-mania raged, 
when Hindoo bigotry had reached its culminating point. KajA 
Krishna Cliandra Rai of Krishnagliar, about sixty miles north 
of Calcutta, was otherwise reputed to have been a very gener- 
ous-hearted man, a great patron of learning aiid learned men ; 
but he was ao blindly led away by the impulse of bigotry that he 
nnhesitatiu<rly decliaed to assist a fellow-countrymau of his who 
had been sulijected to social ostracism through mere accident. 
But the Rfija'a grandson, if I am rightly informed, when he had 
occaeion to come down to Calcutta a few years back, without 
scruple took up his quarters at Spence's Hotel, and freely en- 
joyed the company of hia European friends, indicating a healthy 
change in the social economy of the people, — the result sole- 
ly of intellectual expansion, and the inauguration of a bet- 
ter era throngh the general diffusion of westerii knowledge.* 

* I am inclintHl to believe that what tlie late Nadea Raja did was 
hiB own individual act ; as the head ol the Hindoos of Bengal, the 
HilJ4 of Nadea would striotly follow the practioeii of his great aa- 
oe!<tor bven to this da;. 
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The J'irdli, or the Tagore, family of Calcutta, be it recorded 

to their honor, have long been eminently diatiiiguiahed by 
their liberality, manly independence, enlightened principles 
and enterprising spirit Some of the members of this family 
occupied the foremost rank amongst the friends of native 
improvement The late Babu Dwark^ N&th Tagore set a 
noble example ti> bis oountrytnen by his disiiitereated exertions 
in the caiiae of native education and various public charities. 
Several of his European friends, in peculiarly embarrassed 
circumstances, were under deep obligations to him for his 
unbounded liberality;* the length of his purae was equalled 
by the breadth of his views. His object in proceeding to 
England was mainly to extend hia knowledge by a closer and 
more familiar intercourse with Europeans. He was the right 
hand of the illustrious Hindoo reformer, the late Raja Ram- 
mohan Eai. His maguanimouB mind, hia enlightened views, 
his engaging manners, hia amiable qualities, both in public 
and private life, and his indomitable zeal in endeavouring to 
elevate his country in the scale of civilization, gave him an 
influence in English society never enjoyed before or after by 
any Hindoo gentleman. His worthy relative and coadjutor, 
the late Babu Praaanna Eum&r Tagore, C.S.I., who has left: 
a princely fortune, was no less distinguished for his enlarged 
views and liberal sentiments. His rich endowment of the 
Tagore law Lectureship in connection with the Calcutta 
University has substantially established hia claim to the grati- 
tude of hia countrymen. It was he that first started the 
native English Paper called the " Keformer," which not only 
opened the eyea of the Hindoos to the errors of the antiquated 
system under which they lived, but diffused a healthy taste 
for the cultivation of English literature among the rising 



• To one friend alone he gave two lakhs of rupees withont ai 
rity. sbowiDg a degree of inugDaniiDit; Eeldom to be met with 
the tailliouuices of Uie present day. 
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generation of his countrymen, and thereby paved the way 
for the development of advanced thought and intelligent 
opinion, on which mainly depends the future advancement 
of the nation. The late MahSr^A Kam&n&th Tagore, C.S I., 
another member of the same family, was deservedly esteemed 
for his liberal sentiments, his high sense of honor, his scrupu- 
lous fidelity, and his unblemished character. Babii Debendra- 
nith Togore, the son of the late Babu Dwarkfi Nith Tagore, 
bears a highly exemplary character. His uncompromising 
straightforwardness, his sincerity and piety, hia high integrity 
his devotednesa to the cause of religion, hia unassuming habits, 
the suavity of bis disposition, and his utter contempt for 
worldly enjoyments, have shed an unfading lustre around his 
name. Well may India be proud of such a worthy eon. 
Mah&raja Jotendramohan Tugore, K.C.S.I., Rija Soureudca- 
mohan Ti^ore, Lis brother,^to whom the Hindoo music is 
indebted for its revival,^and Babu Gyanendramohnu Tagore, 
the son of the late Babu Prasauna Kumdr Tngore, also belong 
to this family, ^all of them bear a very high character for 
intelligence, integrity, nnd sound moral principles. 

The list of the distinguishM members of the Tagore family 
would not be complete without an honorable mention of the 
name of Baboo E&li Krisbna Tagore. He is a consistent, 
unassuming, and liberal minded gentleman. In private life he 
is much esteemed for his many excellent qualities. The un- 
affected simplicity of his manners, the suavity of his diaposL 
tion, his geniality, his liberality in assisting efforts whether of 
a public or private character, without the faintest touch of 
vanity, — in short, the consecration of bis life to the noblest 
purposes of humanity, — have all combined to associate his name 
with the best benefactors of his race. 

All these distinguished individuals are descended from 
Pirdli ancestors. But few have more deservedly merited 
the respect and esteem of their countrymen, or better vindi- 
cated their riglitful claim to the honors bestowed on some 
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of them. If tliey are deuounced as outcasts, such outcoBts 
are the omameata of the country. If they are far in the rear 
in respect of oaate, they are assuredly far in the van in respect 
of intelligence, ability, mental activity, refinement, and honesty. 
If to be a Pir&li were an indelible stigma, it is certainly 
n glory to the whole nation that such a noble and stainless 
character as Babu Debendran&th Tagore ia a member of 
the same family. We may search in vain among the count- 
less myriads of India for such a meek, spotless, but bright 
and glorious model. It is moreover to the Ptrali or Tagore 
fiimily that the enlightened Hindoo community of Calcutta 
is principally indebted for its refined taste and elevated ideas. 
May they continue to shed their benign iufiueuce not only on 
the rising but on the unborn generations of their countrymen, 
and carry on the work of reformation, not with the impetuosity 
of rash inuovators, but with the cool deliberation of reflecting 
minds. 

The rules of caste are not now strictly observed, and their 
observance is scarcely compatible witli the spirit of the age ; 
and in one sense we have scarcely a genuine Hindoo in Bengal, 
especially amongst those who liv^iu Calcutta and the district 

The distinction of caste is more honored in the breach than 
in the observance of it.* As English schools and ooUeges are 

■ The jonn^er membera of a family have no hesitation in partakiag 
of food oooknd by Huaaaltnana and forbidden in the Hindoo Shastras. 
On bolirlays, or on speoial occasions, they send orderB to the '' Qreat 
Eaatern Hotel," and get Bnpplies of English delicaciea each na thej 
hare a liking for. It is a well-known fact that slmost every rich 
family in Caloatta and its inburbs (the orthodox membera excepted), 
recogDised Bi the heads of the Hindoo community, patconize the 
English Hotel-keepers. Mr. D. Wilson, the famous pnivejoc in Old 
Couit House Street, seeing the great rush of native gentlemen into 
Lf« shop on a Christmas-eve, was said to have remacketf that the 
Babus were amongst his best customerB. The great purveyor was 
right, becansn the Bubua give large ordtrs and pay regularly for fear 
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multiplyiug in every nook aud comer of tlie empire, more 
liberal ideas and priuoiplea arc being imbibed by the Hindoo 
youths, which bid fair in process of time to exercise a 
regenerating influence on the habits of the people. Idolatry, 
and its necessary concomitant priestcraft, are fast losing their 
hold on their minds; a new phase of life indicates the iienr 
approach of an improved order of things ; ideas which had 
for ages been petit np iu the dark, dreary cell of iguoraiice, 
now find a free outlet, and the recipients of knowledge 
breathe a purer atmosphere, clear of the hazy mists tliat had 
hitherto clouded their intellect. To a philanthropist such a 
forecast is in the highest degree encouraging. Ttie distiuotion 
of caste has also received a fatal blow by the frequent visits 
of young and aspiring native gentlemen to England for the 
purpose of completing their education therii. This growing 
desire among the rising generation should bo enconrnged, as 
it has an excellent tendency to promote the moral and intellec- 
tual improvement of the nation. 

The late Babu Rfimduliil Dey," of Calcutta, who was 
a self-made man and a millionaire, was a Dalapati, or head 

1 . 

ol expoBura. Such pt them as are placed in mediocre circamataDoes 
arrange with Cheir Mussaliaaii Sfoea, and gei fowl onrr; or roast as 
often aa bbej cbooae. Tbere are indeed a few exceptions, who, on 
principle, clo not encourage the English etjleol eating and drinking. 
A vary little lefleotiou will conTince an7 one that the English 
mode of living is ill-euited to the NatiseB, It not only leads a man 
into extravagance, but what is more reprehensilile, begets a habit 
of drinking, which haa been the rnin of many a promising yonng 
Babn. 

* This ganttenun was Banian to seveial American and Eng-liah 
Arms, which nsed to ileal largely in cow and other hides. From 
leligiooa scruples ha tefuaed to accept the naual commission 
on such articles, though be might haye obtained thereby at least 
forty thonsand rupees per annnm. In these days do Babu declines 
to take the nsual commissioa ; but, on the contrary, many are 
engaged In the trade, which ia aacrllegiouB in the eye of the 
Hindoo Shaatra. 
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of a party. Wheu the subject of caste was diBousaed, l^e 
emphatically said, that " the caste nas ia bis iron ohest," the 
meaning of which was, that mone^ has the power of restoring 
oaste. 

The late Babu R&m Qopfil Qhose, a distinguished merchant 
and reformer of this citj, had a country-residence at Bi^at), 
near Tribaui, in the Hugli district, about 30 miles from 
Calcutta. He bad a mother, who was, as might be expected, a 
superstitious old lady. Babu R&m Gop&l, ou principle, never 
wounded her feelings by interfering with her religions belief. 
On the occasLOo of the Durgd-piijil at bis country-house, bis 
mother, as usual, directed the servants to distribute the nai- 
bidki, or ofTerings, cousistiug of rice, fniits and sweetmeats, 
amoqg the Br&hmaus of the neighbourhood ; but they all, to a 
man, refused to accept the same, on the ground that Rim 
Gop&l was not a Hindoo, which was tantamount to declaring 
that he had no faith iu Hindooism, and was an outcast from 
Hiudooism. Ou seeing the offerings brought back, his mother's 
lamentations knevr no bounds, because the refusal of the 
Br&hmans to accept the offerings was a dishonor, and involved 
the question of the loss of caste. Apprehending the dreadftil 
consequences of such a refusal, especially in a village where 
bigotry reigned mipreme, the old lady became quite discon- 
solate. B&m Gopil, who with strong common sense combined 
the benefit of a liberal English education, thought of the 
following expedient ; He at once suggested that every naibidh 
(offering) should l>e accompanied by a sum of five ru 
The temptation was too great to be resisted ; the very BrlLh- 
maus who, two hours before, openly refused to take the offer- 
ings, now came running in numbers to Rim Oop&l's house for 
their share, and regularly scrambled for it. In fact, he bad 
more demands than he could meet Thus a few rupees had 
the marvellous effect of turning a Saheb into a pure Hindoo, 
fully illustrating the truth of RamduliU Dey's saying that 
" caate was jn his iron chest" Examples of this nature may 
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be multiplied to tmj extent, but tbey are uot ueceasarj. Tbas 
we Bee the deoadenoe of this artificial sjstem is iDevitable, us 
indeed of every other uohealthy institution opposed to the 
beat interests of butnanity. 

1 cannot close this chapter without drawing the attention of 
my readers to the gross inconsistency of the caste apologists. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of the most orthodox Hindoos 
daily violate the rules of caste by using the thidha eMl (rioe 
husked by boiling), which is oflen prepared t^ Mussalmuis 
and other low cnste husband men, whose very touch is pollu- 
tion to the food of the Hindoo. It is n notorious fact that 
nine-tenths of the Hindoos of Bengal, including the Br&hnaan 
class, are in the habit of eating ikidha ehdi, simply because 
the other kind of rice, 6tab ekil (rice husked by drying in the 
sun), coutains too much starch, and is difficult of digestion by 
bkayto, or rice-fed Bengalis, who are, with a few exceptions, 
constitutionally weak from a variety of causes enumerated 
before. In the Upper Provinces, the people never use ihidha 
rioe owing to its being boiled in an uuhueked state. 

The Hindoos of our day often consume sugar refined with 
the dust of bone-charcoal. The universal use of ghidha rice 
and of sweetmeats which contain refined sugar leads the 
Hindoos to break the rules of caste almost every hour of their 
lives. Besides these two chief articles of food, there are several 
other things made by Mussalmans, sttch as rose-water, kaowra 
&ravk, maohine-made ice, and tlie like, the general nse of which 
is a direct violation of the rules of caste. A Hindoo female, 
when she becomes a widow at an advanced period of life, 
sometimes takes to &i<ih rioe, because it is not produced from 
boiled paddy which makes it impure, but flrom sun-dried paddy ; 
and here the members of the Tagore family are more strict in 
their regimen than any other class of Hindoos in Bengal. 
There are, however, yet a few orthodox Hindoos wh<^ though 
th^ eat tltidha rice, neTerthelese ahatain irom using bazar 
made sweetmeats and municipal pipe-water, because the engines 
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of the latter are aaid to be greaaed and worked by Mussalman 
and Chriatiau hands. Such men make their own Bweetmeats 
at home with Benarae sugar, and drink Ganges water ; but 
the younger members of their &inily, if not with their appro- 
val, at least with their partial cogniianoe, daily make the 
greatest inrofuls on this institution, without having the moral 
oourt^e to avow their acts. They eat and drink in the 
Snropean fashion, and preserve their caste intaat by a positive 
and emphatio disclaimer. So much for the consistency of their 
conduct When the orthodox heads of Hindoo families are 
gathered unto their fathers, the watchword of the rising 
generation will be — "perish caste with all its monstrous 
evils." 
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XIV. 

A BEAHMAN. 
Brahman of the preaent iron a^ is quite e. different ecele- 
Biastic trom what he wtta in the paBt golden age. He ia 
a metamorphosed being. He claims indeed to have descended 
from the mouth of the Supreme Brahmi, the Creator in the 
Hindoo triad ; but, in the lapae of time, his physical orgMii- 
zation, — his traditional reputation as a saint and sage, — his 
thorough devotion to his religious duties, — hie mental abstrac- 
tion, — his logical acumen, — the purity of his character, his habi- 
tude and mode of living, — have all undei^ne a radical change, 
unequivocally indicating the gradual declension of corporeal 
strength, of intellectual vigor, as well as of moral worth. In 
former times, he was popularly r^;arded aa the visible embodi- 
ment of the Creator and the delegated eaponent of all know- 
ledge, revealed or acquired. The old and venerable Munis 
and Rishis, and their philosophical dissertations, their theo- 
logical controversies and their religious and ethical disquisi- 
tions evoked the admiration of the world in the dark ages 
before the Christian era. Almost all of tbem lived in a state 
of asceticism, and devoted their lives to religious contempla- 
tion, renouncing all the pleasures, passions and desires of the 
world. The loi^vity of their lives in their sequestered re- 
treat,— the perfect purity of their manners, — the simplicity of 
their habits, — and their elevated conception of the immutable 
attributes of God, inspired the people with a profound rever- 
ence for their precepts and principles. The prince and the 
peasant alike paid homage to the sacerdotal class, whose 
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dootrines had, in the primitive atate of society, the authority 
of religion and law. 

Their origin, power and privileges have thus been graphically 
described by the late Dr. John Wilson ; — 

" Since the Brahman sprung from the most excellent jiart, — 
since he was the firat bom,— and since he possesses the Veda, 
he is by right the chief of this whole creation. Him the 
Being who eiists of himself produced in the beginning from 
bis own mouth, that, havii^ performed holy rit«s, he might 
present clarified butter to the gods, and cakes of rice to the 
progenitors of mankind, for the preservation of this world. 
What created being then can surpass him with whose mouth 
the gods of the firmament continually feast on clarified butter, 
and the manes of ancestors on hallowed cakes t The very 
birth of Brahmans is a constant incarnation of Dharma ( G!od 
of reli^'ion), for the Br4hmau is bom to promote religion and 
to procure ultimate happiness. When a Brahman springs to 
light, he is born above the world, the chief of all creatures, 
assigned to guard the treasury of duties, religious and civiL 
Whatever exists in the universe, is all in eSect the wealth of 
the Brahman, since the Brahman is entitled to it all by his 
primogeutture and emiueuce of birth. The Brahman eats but 
his own food, wears his own apparel, and bestows but his own 
in alms : throu^ the benevolence of the Br&hmas, indeed, 
other mortals enjoy life. His inherent quahtiea, however 
sparingly they may he developed, are ' quiescence, sehnjon- 
trol, devotion, purity, patience, rectitude, secular and sacred 
understanding, the recognition of spiritual existence, and the 
inborn disposition to serve Brahma.' In every member of his 
body, power and glory are resident The purifying Ganges is 
in his right ear ; his mouth is that of god himself ; the devour- . 
ii^ fire is in his hand ; the holy (irtkas, or places of pilgri- 
mage, are in his right foot ; the cow of the plenty {kdmdhenu), 
tcora which all desires may be satisfied, is in the hturs of his 
body. The Brahman is the 'Jirstiiom. ' by nature (^affmjanma) ; 
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the 'tmcebom' (dvya), by the aacrsment of the mamtji;tlie 
deity OD the earth (hkudeva), by his divine status; and the 
intelligent oue (vipra),by his innate comprehension. 

" Who without perishing could provoke thoee holy men by 
whom all-deyouring fire was created, the sea with waters not 
drinkable, and the moon with its wane and increase 1 What 
prince could gain wealth by oppressing those who, if angry, 
oould frame other worlds and regents of worlds and could give 
being to new gods and mortals? What man, desirous of life, 
would injure those by the aid of whom worlds and gods perpe- 
tually exist 

" The following syllogism has gained universal currency in 
India : — 

' The whole world is under the power of gods, 

The gods are under the power of the mantra$. 

The TnaTilriM are under the power of the !&ihmsn ; 

Br&hman is therefore otir God.' " 

The power of the Br^hmana extended oyer every claas of 
the people, and by way of eminence they called themselves 
Dvija, — %.£., the regenerated or the twice-bcmi — a term which 
should only be applied to the really inspired sons of Ciod. At 
the promulgation of the lustitutea of Mann they obtained 
that prominent rank among the Hindoos which they have 
retained unimpaired amidst all dynastic changes. Keeping 
the key of knowledge in their own exclusive custody, their 
functions were originally confined to the performance of reli- 
gious ceremonies and the promulgation of laws In all the 
afb.irs of the state or religion, the fiat of their ordinances had 
all the weight of a sacred command. Even the order of a 
mighty potentate was held in subordination to their injunc- 
tions. They were enjoined to worship their guardian deity 
three times a day, and were strictly prohibited from en- 
gaging in any secular occupation. They practised all manner 
of austerities tending to beget a contempt for all worldly 
ei^oymen^ and paved the way by religions meditation 
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for ultimite abaorption into the divine essence, — a sublime 
ideal of which we can have no conception in the present 
degenerate age. 

The complete monopoly of religious and legal knowledge 
which the Br&hmanB enjoyed for a very considerable period 
after the first dawn of learning in the East, anterior to the 
Christian era, enabled them to put forth their very great 
influence upon the spiritual and temporal concerns of the three 
other orders of the Hindoo population, who implicitly accorded 
to them all the rights of a privileged class, superior to all 
earthly power whatsoever. It has been expressly declared in 
the Institutes of Manu that Hindoo law was a direct emana- 
tion from God. " That Immutable Power," aays Manu, " hav- 
ing enacted this Code of Laws, himself taught it fully to me 
in the beginning ; afterwards I taught Marichi and the nine 
other holy sages." It is believed that, in the tenth century, 
R C, "the complete fusion of Hindoo law and religion"wa» 
effected ; and that both were administered by the Brahmans, 
until some mighty kings arose in Rajput^n^ who, curtailing 
their supreme influence, reduced them to a secondary position. 
Thenceforward the ascendency of the Briihmans gradually 
began to decliue, till at length, through succeeding generations, 
it dwindled into comparative insignificance.* In process of 
time, the four grand original classes became multiplied, which 
is not to be wondered at in a great community, split into divi- 
sions and subdivisions, separated from each other by different 
creeds, manners, customs and modes of life. These ramifica- 
tions necessarily involved diversities of religious, moral, and 
legal opinions and doctrines, more or less fatal to the pre- 



* As the natuial conseqaeuce of this loB» of gnpremacj andotber 
CBDses, Bi&hmanical learniii); slept a winter-sleep, occnsionally dia- 
tnrbed and broken by brilliant cornscationB of light; thrown upon it 
by Western reseftrchee. contemporaneously anstaiDed by the faint 
aBotta of learned Fauditi. 
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vioualj unquestioned authority of the Brahmana Seeing in 
the progress and revolution of eooietj the inevitable decay 
of their hitherto undisputed influence, the Br^hmstis then 
abandoned the traditional and prescribed path of a reli- 
gious life, and betook thenuelvea to the secular pursuit of gain 
for their subeiateuce. The neoeasary oouaequeuce is, that, in 
almost every sphere of life, in every profession or calling, the 
Br&hmaus of the present day axe extensively engaged. Their 
cupidity is ao great, that every principle Of law and morality 
is shamefiilly compromised in their dealings with mankind. A . 
firdhman is no longer typical of either religious purity or moral 
excellence. His profound erudition, — his logical subtlety in 
spinning into nioeties the most commonplace distinctions, — his 
spirit of deep research, — and his illimitable power of polemical 
discussion, have all forsaken him ; and from an inspired priest 
he has degenerated into a mercenary purokiL He no longer 
wears on his forehead the frontlet of rigbteonsuess ; his 
whole heart, his whole soul is impregnated with corrup- 
tion. In a fervent spirit, he no longer says to his fol- 
lowers — " Let us meditate on the adorable light of the 
Divine Kuler ; may it guide our intellect." His sacred 
poUd (Brihmanioal thread), — his divine gdyalri (prayer), — his 
holy haril (bead roll), — hie three daily services with the sacred 
water of the Ganges, no longer inspire the minds of hia 
votaries with awe, obedience, and homaga From the worship 
of the only Living and True God he has descended to Uie 
worship of 330 millions of gods and goddesses. Human 
numeration reels at the list The individuality of the godhead 
is lost in the never-ending cycles of deified objects, animate 
and inanimate. We no longer recognize in the Brdhmanical 
character and life an unsullied image of godlike purity, holi- 
ness, and sublimity. His ministrations no longer fill us with 
joyful and eihilaratir^ hopes which eitend beyond the grave, 
and promise to lead us to the safe anchorage of everlasting 
bliss. They no longer stir up in our breasts, during each, 
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liour of life's waning luatre, " a sublimer faith, a brighter 
prospect, ft kinder sympathy, a gentler reeignation." I ask 
every Hindoo to look into his heart honestly and answer 
frankly whether a Brahman of the present day is a true em- 
bodiment, a glorious display, a veritable representative of 
Brahmfi, the Creator. Has he not long since sacrificed his 
traditional pure faith on the alttu* of selfishness and concu- 
piscence, and committed a deliberate suicide of his moral and 
spiritual fealties t We blush to answer the question in the 
af&rmative. 

I now purpose to give a short account of the ceremonies 
connected with the investiture of a Brdhman with the poUd, 
the sacred thread, on the strength of which he assumes the 
highest ecclesiastical honors and privileges. By consulting the 
Hindoo almanac, an auspicious day is fixed upon for this im- 
portant ceremonial, which opens a new chapter in the life of a 
Brahman, and is especially intended to ensure to him all the 
rare benefits of a full-blown Dvya, or twice-bom. In cele- 
brating the rite, particular regard is had to the state of the 
weather : should any atmospheric distui'Imnce occur, the cere- 
mony is postponed to the next fine day, which must also be an 
auspicious day according to Hindoo beUef. The age assigned 
for the investiture is between nine and fifteen years, discard- 
ing the even years. The occasion is accompanied in many 
cases by the preparation of dnanda n&ra, a kind of home- 
made sweetmeat made of powdered rice, treacle, cocoanut, and 
gingelly seeds, rolled up into small round balls and fried in 
mustard oil This particular sort of Hindoo confectionery, 
evidently a very primitive preparation, is manufactured on all 
oooasions indicative of domestic rejoicing, hence the name 
given above. Before the appointed day, the boy is enjoined to 
abstain from the use of fish and oil ; on the morning of the 
ceremony, having been shaved, he is made to bathe and put on 
red clothes ; and when the rite of investiture' commences, he 
wears a, conical-shaped tinsel hat, while the priest reads certain 
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incautations, aud worshipB N&r&yana, or Visliiiu, represented 
by a small round atone, called Sdlgrdm JiVW, the ordinary 
household-god of all HiudooB.* A piece of cloth is held 
over hie head, that he may not see, or be seeu by, auy of 
the non-Br^hmaiiical caste. He then assumes the danda, or 
the staff of an ascetic mendicant, which is represented by the 
branch of a vUwa tree held in his right hand, at the top of 
which ia a bit of dyed cloth tied in a knot A prelimiuary 
pffitd, made of twisted ku»a graaa, to which ia fastened a piece 
of deer skin, is next placed over the bo/s left shoulder, during 
tlie repetition of the prescribed iucantationa The father 
then repeats to his sou, in a low voice, lest a Sudra should hear, 
the sacred g&yalri three times, which the boy tries bis beet 
to commit to memory. The kata grass poitd is then removed, 
and a real thread fwitd, spun by Brihman women, t which 
he is to wear ever afterwards, is substituted in its place. The 



* AlmoHt every respectable Itr&hmaii family keeps and worabipe an 
imag-e of N^riyana. or Sali(r£m Sila, U> whom offerings are mode ia the 
montiDg- and eveuinjj'. On oue occaaion a jonnK Br^htnuu lad, who 
bad reoeived au Enirlinh education, was, in the Bbsenae of the elder 
members of the family, called to perform the evening service, while 
he was engaged in partaking with some of his friends of a few Haho- 
medan made koptnt. or minoed |>ies. for which nshappily some native 
youths have imbibed a IHcing — the ontoorae certainly of aa Auglieised 
taste. The caU being too imperative, and the temptation too great to 
be resisted, he at once fastened bis own share ot the eatable Co one 
end of bis chadar — sheet, performed the requisite service, made the 
god sleep, oame out of the room, and met his friends again and enjoy- 
ed his portion of the repast without the least compunction. This is 
surely all act of deseoration for which the juvenile offender should 
be consigned to the penalties of perdition. A single stroke of the 
" red light arm " above as ought at once to have cruslied one guilty 
ot such a profane interference in the sanctity of a divinity. But 
alas I what huge shams and how practically impotent are all our gods I 

t To so miserable a strait are some of tbem reduced that they 
actually striva to get a living b; making these sacred thread jwil&« 
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boy DOW puts on bis ahoes, and holds an umbrella in bis band, 
whilo tbe priest reada, and the fatber repeats, tbe usual incan- 
tations, tending to awaken in the boy a sense of the grave 
reuponaibilitj be assnmes. Thus dressed as a Brahmachdri 
(a religious mendicant), with a staff upon bis shoulder and a 
beggar's wallet hanging by his side, he goes to his mother, 
father, and other relatives, and begs alms, repeating at the 
same time a certain word in Sanskrit. Tbey give him each a 
small quantity of rice, a few poitdt, and a few rupees, amount- 
ing in some cases two to three hundred. The boy then 
squats down while tbe father offers a burnt sacrifice and 
repeats the customary incantations. After the performance 
of these ceremonies, the boy, in his BrakmarAdri attire, 
suddenly rises up in a fit of pretended ecstacy, and declares 
before the company that be is detennined in future to lead 
the life of a religious mendicant The announcement of this 
resolution instantly evokes tbe sympathy of the father, 
mother, and other relatives, and they all persuade him to 
change hia mind and adopt a secular life, citing instances 
that that life is favourable to tbe cultivation and growth of 
domestic and social affections, aa well as religious principles 
of the highest order. The holy Shastra expressly inculcates 
that a clean heart and a righteous spirit make men happy, 
even amid tbe sorrows of earth ; and that the sackcloth of 
mendicancy is not essential to righteousness, if we earnestly 

and Btrings for the loina, indicating the pinching' porect; and lepulsive 
■qnaloi in which ttiey pine away th,eic wretcfaed ezisbence. Indeed, not 
a few of thsH widows are left " to the cold pikj and grrndging charity 
of a froBt^ world." Tbe; might almost slog and aigh with the poet, 
aa he sat in deep dejection on the ihoFe : 

" AlAB I I have nor hope, nor health, 

Not peace within, nor calm around ; 

lIoT that oonteat, earpAesing wealth, 

The sage in contemplation found ; 

OtheiB I see whom these aurtouod, 
SmiUng they live, and call life pleaaure ; 
To me that onp hath been dealt in another 
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and sincerely ask God to give ua Hib true lioheB. Thuo 
ftdmoniBhed, he, with apparent reluctance, abandons hie deeign, 
which is a mere sham, and asaumes the r8te of BeculariBm. 
Certain formulas are now repeated, after which the boy lays 
down his viluia sttiG, and takes in hand a thin bamboo staff, 
which he throws over his shoulder. Other rites are then 
performed, at the dose of which the priest receives his fee 
for bia trouble, and departs home with the offerings. The 
boy next walks into another room, a woman pouring out 
water as he goes. He is then taught to commit to memory 
his diuly service, called mndht/a, after the repetition of which 
he eats the chard, made of milk, sugar, and rice boiled 
together. 

For three days after being invested with the poild, the 
boy is enjoined to sleep either on a carpet or a deer skin, 
without a mattress or a mosquito curtain. His food consists 
of boiled rice, ghee, milk, and sugar, etc., only once a day, 
without oil or salt He is strictly prohibited to see the sun or 
the face of a Sudra, and is constantly employed in learning 
the sacred g&i/atri and the forms of tlie daily service, which 
should be repeated thrice in a day. On the morning of the 
fourth day, he goes to the sacred stream of the Ganges, 
throws the two staves into the water, bathes, repeats his 
prayers, returns home, and again enters on the performance 
of his ordinary secular duties. During the day, a few Brah- 
mans are fed according to the circumstances of the family. 
Thus the ceremony of investiture is closed, and the boy, being 
purified and regenerated, is elevated to the rank of a ZJvy'o, 
or twice-born. How easily, by the mere administration of a 
single rite, does the Brahmanical Shastra make a change for 
the better in a religious sense in a youth quite incapable of 
forming adequate conceptions of spiritual regeneration I 

Having endeavoured to give thus a short account of the 
ceremonies connected with the investiture of a Br&hman with 
the sacred thread, it remains for us to see how far his present 
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position, character, and conduct harmonize with the reputed 
sanotity of his regenerated nature. Great Wame ia laid at 
the door of the British Gioveniment, because it doea not accord 
that high respect to the sacerdotal class which their own 
Kaj&s shewed to them in the halcyon days of Hindooism. 
Before the advent of the British in India, the doctrines of the 
Br^hmanical creed, as indicated above, were in full force. Every 
Hindoo king used to enforce on all classes of the people, 
high or low, a strict observance of the idolatrous ceremonies 
prescribed in the Hindoo Shastra. In the dark ages scarcely 
any nation in the world was hemmed in by such a close 
ring of religious ceremonials as the people of this country. 
A spirit of religiousness permeates their whole system. It ia a 
weU-kuowu fact that no nation was more anxious to perform 
the service of their gods than the Hindoos. " It ifi the gods 
who conquer the enemy, it is the gods who vouchsafe a rich 
harrrat Health and wealth, children, friends, flocks, and 
gold, — all are the gifts of the gods." And these are not " un- 
meaning phrases " among a nation so deeply steeped in supersti- 
tion. Professor Mas Mijller, in one of hia eloquent Hibbert 
Lectures, says — " whether we descend to the lowest roots of our 
own intellectual growth, or ascend to the lofty heights of 
modem speculation, we find that religion is a power that 
' conquers, and conquers even those who think they have 
conquered it" Almost every conmionplace occurrence had its 
peculiar rites which required the interposition of the sacer- 
dotal class. On occasions of prosperity or adveraity, of rejoic- 
ing or calamity, their ministration was alike needed. These 
iminiatrationa formed their ordinary sources of gain ; but the 
greatest means of support consisted in the grants of lands, 
including sometimes houses, tanks, gardens, eta, given in 
perpetuity to -the gods or to the priests. These grants are 
. called, as I have already stated, the Debatras and Brahmatrca. 
The Rijas of Bardwan, Kishnaghar, and Tipperah made the 
greatest gifts, and their names are still remembered with 
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gratitude by many a Brahman in Bengal. But the law 
authorizing the resumption of rent-free tenures has, as must 
naturally be expected, made the English Government obnoxioua, 
aitd it is denounced in no measured terms for this sacrilegious 
act If Manu were to risit Bengal now, his indignation and 
amazement would know no bounds, on witnessing the sacer- 
dotal class reduced to the humiliating position of a servile, 
cringing, and merceuary crowd of men. Their original prestige 
has suffered a total shipwreck. Generally speaking, a Br&bman 
of the present day is practically a Sudra (the lowest class) 
of the past age, irretrievably sunk from honor and dignity. 
Indeed, it was one of the curses of the Yedic period that a 
Brahman of the preseut Kali yuga would be an impersonation 
of oorruptioD, baseness, and venality. 

There is a common saying amongst the Natives that a 
BrAkman is a beggar even if he were possessed of a lakh of 
rupees (£10,000). It ia indeed a fact that impeouniosity 
is the common lot of the class. lu ordinary conversation, 
when the question of the comparative fortunes of the different 
castes is introduced, a Br&hmau is often heard to lament his 
most impecunious lot The gains of the sacerdotal class of 
the preseut day have been reduced to the lowest scale imagin- 
able. If an officiatiug priest can make ten rupees a month, 
he considers himself very well otL He can uo longer plume 
himself on the religious purity and mental superiority, once ao 
pre-eminently characteristic of the order. The spread of 
Euglish educatiou has souuded the death-knell of his spiritual 
ascendency. In short, his fate is doomed ; he must bear or 
must forbear, as seems to him best. The tide of improvement 
will continue to roll on uninterruptedly, in spite of every 
" freezing and blighting influence, " and we heartily rejoice to 
discover already tliat the "tender blade is grown into the 
green ear, and from the green ear to the rich and ripened 
com," 

When, a few years ago. Sir Richard Temple carefiill7 ex- 
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ftmiued the Criminal Statistics of Bengal, he was moat deeply 
concerued to find that the proportion of the Brfthman criminals 
ill the jaila of the Province was far greater thau that of any 
other oaate. This is an astounding fact, bearing the most 
uuimpeachable testimony to the very lamentable deterioration 
of the Hindoo ecclesiastical class in our days. To expatiate 
on the subject wouM be disagreeable. Ou the other hand, we can 
point with a degree of pardonable pride to a past period wheu 
nine BrShmans of literary genius, among whom the renowned 
K^lidas, the Indian Shakespeare, was the most brilliant, 
flourished in the court of Vikramaditja, in Oujein. But 
dynaatic changes have been simultaneously accompanied by 
the rapid decline of learning as well as of religious purity. 

The English rule, though most fiercely denounced by selfish, 
narrow-minded men, has nevertheless been productive of the 
most beneficial results, even so far as the sacerdotal class is 
concerned. Every encouragement is now-a-daya afforded for 
the cultivation of the classical language of India — Sanskrit ; 
and not only are suitable employments provided for the 
most learned Pandits* in all the Government Collies and 
Missionary and private educational Institutions throughout the 
country, but the University degrees, conferred on the most 

• However learned a Pandit might be in philology, philosophy, 
logic and theology, he la lamentably deficient in scientific knowledge, 
notably in geograpy and ethnology. With a Tiew to test the 
knowledge of his Faudit on those two subjects, Bishop Middleton is 
Bnid to have once asked him two very simple qnefltion8:—(l) whence 
are the Bnglish come? (2) what is tbeii origin 7 The reply of the 
Pandit was somewhat to the following effect : The English are 
come somewhere from Lankii, oi Ceylon (the imaginary land of 
cannibals), and they are of mired origin, apmng from monkey aad 
cannibals, because they jabber like monkeys, and sit like them on chairs 
with their legs hanging down — an attitnde pecnliai to the monkey 
Bpecies. and like cannibals they eat half-boiled beef, pork, motton, Slo, 
Childish as the reply was, the pioos Bishop, with his wonted benignity, 
smiled and ooiieeted hi« error. 
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BuccesBful students, tend to atimulat« them to further laudable 
exertioDB in the study of the eacred language, which, but for 
this renewed attempt at cultivation and improvement, would 
have been very muob neglected Independently of this 
consideration, it is do less gratifying than certain that the 
progress of education has produced men, sprung from the 
sacerdotal class, whose eminent scholarly attainments, hi^ 
moral priaciples, and unblemished character, as well as 
practically useful career, have r^sed them to the foremost 
ranks of the Hindoo society. Bij& R&mmohan Rai, Dr. 
K. M. Banetji, Pandit Iswar Chandra VidyasSgar, Babu 
Bhudeb Mukeiji, and others of equal mental calibre, are 
deservedly enshrined in the grateful memory of their country- 
men. If Western knowledge bad not been introduced into 
India, men of such high culture and moral excellence would 
have passed away unnoticed and unrecognized in the republic 
of letters ; and the ftiiits of their literary labors, instead of 
being regarded as a valuable contribution to our stock of 
knowledge, would have been buried in obscurity. To study 
the lives of such distinguished pioneers of enlightenment, 
" is to stir up our breasts to an exhilarating pursuit of high 
and ever-growing attainments in intoUect and virtue." 
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XV. 

THE BENGALI BABU, 

THIS is a euphonious oriental title, Buggestive of some 
amiable qualities which are eminentij calculated to adorn 
and elevate human life. A Bengali Babu of the present 
age, however, is a curious product composed of very hetero- 
geneous elements. The importation of Western knowledge 
has imbued him with new-fangled ideas, and shallow draughts 
bave made him conceited and supercilious, disdaining almost 
everything Indian, and affecting a love of European (esthetics. 
The humourous performance of Dave Carson, and the caustic 
remarks of "Sir Ali Baba," give graphic representations of 
his anglicised taste, habits and l>earing. Any thing affected 
or imitated is apt to nauseate when contrasted with the 
genuine and natural 

The anglicised Babua are certainly well-meaning men, 
instinctively disposed to move within the groove traditionally 
prescribed for them ; but a glimmering of European ideas and 
a, servile imitation of Western manners have played sad havoc 
with their original tendencies. Ambitious of beii^ considered 
enlightened and elevated alxive the common herd, their im- 
proved taste and inclination almost unconsciously relegate 
them to the enchanted drealn-land of European refinement, 
amidst the ridicule of the wise and the discerning. Society 
Dow-a^days is a quick-shifting panorama. Old scenes and 
assooiationa rapidly pass away to make room for new ones, and 
traditional usages fall into oblivion. A new order of things 
springs up, and new actors replace the old ones. The influence 
of the aged is diminished ; and the young and impulsive seize 
with avidity the prizes of life, forgetting in their wild preci- 
pitancy the unerring dictates of oool deliberation. " The 
hurried, bustling, tumultuous, feverish Present swallows up 
men's thoi^hts," and the momentous interests of society loom- 
ing in the Future are almost entirely disregarded. The result 
necessarily carries them wide of the great object of human 
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life. They forfeit the r^fard and sympathy of their fellow 
oouDtrymen, whose moral and intellectual advancement they 
should strive to promote by winning their love and confidence. 
As a man of &8hion the Babu cuts a burlesque figure, by 
adopting a dress, partly Mussalman and partly European, and 
by imitating the European style of bviug, as if modem oivili- 
zation could be brought about by wearing tight pantaloons, 
tight shirts, and black coats c^ alpaca or broadcloth. He 
ouIminateB in a ooquettish embroidered cap or thin-folded 
shawl-turban, with perhaps a shawl neckcloth in winter. He 
eats mutton chops and fowl-curry, drinks Brandy-panee or 
Old Tom, and amokcs Manilla or Bunoah cigars. Certainly 
these things are proactibed in the Hindoo Shastra, and an 
honest avowal of their use will sooner or later expose a man 
to public derision, and estrange him from the hearts of the 
orthodox Hiiidoa A wise European, who has the real wel- 
fare of the people at heart, will never encourage such an 
objectionable line of conduct, because it is calculated to 
denadoualize them. To be more explicit, even at the risk 
of verbosity, it should be mentioned that Babus resideut in 
Calcutta not uujustly pride themselves on being the deui- 
Kcns of the great Metropolis of British India, which is 
unquestionably the focus of enhghtenmeut, the centre of 
civilization and refinement, and the emporium of fashion in 
the East People in the countiy glory and console them- 
aelves with the idea that, in adopting new manners and 
cuatoma, they are following the example of the big Babus 
of Calcutta. Although the fashions of Hindoo society in 
Calcutta do not change with the same rapidity as the fashions 
in Paris and London, monthly, fortnightly, and weekly, yet 
they do vary, perhaps, once in two or three years, though 
even then the change is partial and not radical. Slowly and 
gradually, the Hindoos of Bengal have abandoned their original 
and primitive dress, which consisted of thin slender garments, 
suited to the warm temperature of the climate during the 
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greater part of the year, and have adopted that of their 
cotiquerom A simple dhutl and dobji, with perhaps Fin 
dtkkdild on the baok, and a folded p6gri on the head, con- 
Btitut«d the dress of a Bengali not long before the battle of 
Plassey. The court drees was, indeed, somewhat different,; 
but then it was a servile imitation of that of a Rdjput chief 
or a Muaaahnan king. When RAjfia Rdjballabh and Naba- 
krishna, and Sudder-ud-din, a Mohamedan, attended the Govem- 
ment House in the time of Clive and Hastings, what was 
their court costume but an exact copy of the Muaeiilman 
dress. Even now, after the lapse of a century and a half, the 
SabuB use their primitive dress at home, via., a dkuti and 
an want. An Englishman would not easUy rec<^;nize 'or 
identify a Bengali at home and a Bengali in his office-dress, 
the difference being striking and markei. But the establish- 
ment of the British rule in India has introduced a very great 
change in the national costume and taste, as well as an intel- 
lectual reTolution, which is still greater. Twenty years ago 
the gala dress of a Bengali boy consisted of a simple Dacca 
dkuti and a Dacca eUai, with a pair of tinsel-worked shoes ; 
but now rich English, German, and China satin, brocade and 
relvet, with raised flowers, and gold and silver fringes and 
skirts, have come into fashion. It is a common sight to see 
a boy, dressed in pantaloons and coat made of these costly 
stuffs, and a laced velvet cap, driving about the streets of 
Calcutta on festive days. Of course the more genteel and 
modest of the Babu class, tobertd d-oton by age and experience, 
do not share in the juvenile taste for the gaudy and showy. 
Aa becomes their maturer years, they are satisfied with a 
decent broadcloth coat and pantaloons, with a white oloth or 
Cashmere shawl p6firi, more in accordance with simple Eng- 
lish tasta But both the young and the old must have patent 
Japan leather shoes from Cutbbertaon and Harper, Monteith 
& Co., or the Bentiuck Street Chinese shoemakers, the laced 
Muaaalman shoes having gone entirely out of fashion. 
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Nor has the taate of the Hindoo females remained in a pn- 
mitive stage as far as costliness is concerned. Instead of Dacca 
Taercha or Bale Boota siri, they must haTe either Benarea 
gold embroidered or French embossed gossamer tdri, with 
gold-lace borders and ends. It would be a very desirable im- 
provement in the way of decency to introduce among the 
Hindoo women of Bengal a stouter fabric in place of the pre- 
sent thin, flimsy, loose muslin tdri, without any other covering 
over it. In this respect, their sisters of the North-Westem 
and Central Provinces, as well as those of the South, are 
decidedly more decent and respectable. A few respectable 
Hindoo ladies have, of late years, begun to put on an nnffhia or 
corset on the upper part of their bodies, but atill the nether 
vestment is shamefully indelicate. Why do not the BabuB of 
Bengal strive to introduce a salutary change in the dress c^ 
their mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters, whit^ private 
decency and pubhc morality moat urgently demand J These 
social reforms must go hand in hand with religious, moral, and 
intellectual improvement The one is as essential to the eleva- 
tion and dignity of female character, as the other is to the 
advancement of the nation in the scale of civilization. 

The Lancashire and German weavers have ample cause to 
r^raoe that their colored woollen fabrics have greatly super- 
seded the Indian Paahmini goods — Cashmere shawls not 
excepted, — and ^European Caahmere, broadcloth, flannel, hosiery 
and haberdashery are now in great request. From the 
wealthiest Babu to the commonest fruit-seller, socks or fill] 
stockings are very commonly used. This forms an essential 
part of the officitd gear of n kerani (writer) of the present day, 
though he is now seen without his oaticnial p&gri or head- 
dress. 

A Bengali Babu is said to be a money-makii^ man. By 
the most ingenious makeshifts he contrives to earn enough to 
enable him to make both ends meet, and lay by something for 
the evening of his life. He is generally a thrifty character, 
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and does not much mind bow the world goes when hia own 
income ia sure. He lacks enterprise, and is therefore most 
reluctant to engage in any risky commercial venture, though 
he has some very laudable patterns amongst his own country- 
men, who, by dint of energy, prudence, perHOverance and 
probity, have risen from an obscure position in life to the 
foremost rank of sucaessful Native merchants, He ia destitute 
of pluok, and the risk of a commercial venture stares him in 
the fane in all his highways and byways. In many cases he 
has inherited a ooloasal fortune, but that does not stir up in 
his breast an enterprising spirit He seeks and courts service, 
and in nino cases out of ten sucoeeda The sweets of service, 
and the prospect of promotion and pension, slowly steal into 
his soul, and he gladly bends his neck under the yoke of servi- 
tude. But he is a stranger to that " proud submission of the 
heart whioh keeps alive in servitude itself the spirit of an 
«s&lted freedom." As a vanquished race, subordination is the 
inevitable lot of the Natives ; but it is edifying to see how 
they hug its trammels with perfect complacency. 

The English Oovemment ia to the people of Bengal a special 
boon, a god-send. Almost every respectable family of Bengali 
Babus, past or present, is more or less indebted to it for status 
and distinotion, position and influence, affluence cmd prosperity. 
The records of authentic history clearly demonstrate the fact 
that the Babus of Bengal have been more benefited by their 
British rulers than ever they were by any dynasty of their 
own. Instances are not wanting to corroborate the fact. The 
love of money ia natural in man, and few men are more power- 
fully and, in many cases, more dangeroualy influenced by it 
than the people of this country. " It is a thirst which is 
inflamed by the very copiousness of its draughts." Possession 
or acoumulation does not satisfy it 

Eipenenoe and observation amply attest the truth of the 
foUowii^ saying current among the Hindoos of the Upper 
Provincea, vis., "Kamayta topivalla, loteta dhoUwalla," the 
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meuiiDg of which is, " the EDglisfa eam, the Berigfilis ptaoder. " 
To be more explicit, the English continue to extend their 
conqueata, the Bengali BabuB participate in the loaves aod 
fishes of the Public Service. In a dejected spirit a Hindoo- 
stani is often heard to mourn ; he addressee a Sahib in th« 
most respectful manner imaginable, using such flattering terms 
as " Khiod&band, garibparbar," but in nine cases out of ten the 
Sahib scomfullj turns away his head. When, on the oontraiy, 
a Bengali gir gir karkay do baf/t tonay diya, — i, «., jabbers to 
him a few words, — he patiently listens to him, and signifies by 
a Dod his acquiescence in what he says. In his boorish 
simplicity, the Hiudoostani concludes that the Bengali Babus 
'are well versed in charms, or else how can they manage to 
tame a grim biped like a Saheb. 

With a view to remove this impression, which until recently 
was BO very common among the inhabitants of the Upper 
Provinces, and the existence of which is so prejudicial to 
the general encouragement of education throughout India, 
as well as to the impartial character and high dignity of 
the paramount power, the Local Governments have been 
directed in future to select for pubUc service only the educated 
Natives bom and bred under their respective AdminiBtratioDs, 
in preference to tJbe Bengalis. Thus the asj'irations of a 
Bengali Babu, so far as the Public Service ia concerned, 
are now restricted within the limits of his own Province. 

A Bengali Babu is an eager hunter after academic and 
literary honors. The University confers on him the hi^ 
degrees of EA., M,A., and RI* ; and he distinguishes himself 
as a speaking member of the British Indian Association or <rf 
the Calcutta Municipality. He also reads valedictory addresses 
to retiring Governors and other Government Magnificoea He 
is created a MaharAjS, a RAja, a Rjii Bahadur, with perhaps 
the additional paraphernalia of C.S.I, or CLE As a man of 
vivid ambition and lofty aspiration, he necessarily haokers 
after and is ready to dash through thick and thin for these 
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new honors and deoorationa. He drives swiftly about in hia 
barouche, with his staff-holder on the coach-box in broadcloth 
livery. Unfortunately no baronetcy blazons forth in Bengali 
heraldry, Uke that bestowed on Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. Thei 
cause ie obvious. No millionaire Bengali has to this day contri- 
buted so munificently to public charities as the Parsee baronet. 
When that distinguished Hindoo reformer, Babu Dwark& 
NAth Tagore,-^ — the moat staunch coadjutor of Raja R&m- 
mohan Roy, — visited England, it was reported that Her 
Majesty had moat graciously offered to confer on him the title 
of a r4ja ; and his liberality and public spirit fully entitled 
him to that high distinotioa But he politely refused it on 
the ground that his position did not justify his acceptii^ it. 
He felt that the shadow of a name without the substance 
was but a mockery. When Raja Radhakint Deb waa elected 
President of the British Indian Association, " he used to declare 
that he was more proud of that office than of his title of R4jiS 
BSh&dur, inasmuch as it made him the head of a body which 
was a power in the State, and was destined to achieve immense 
good for the country." At the time of the Prince of Wales's 
visit to Calcutta, it was said that a certain English-made Eij& 
was introduced by a Government Magnifico to the Mah&riji 
of Cashmere ; among other mattei"8, the Cashmere RAji, out of 
curiosity, asked the Bengal Raja, where was his raj (kingdom), 
and what was the strength of his army t The question at once 
puzzled him, and his answer was anything but satisfactory.^ 

" A propni it might be mentioned that the popular Hindoo term 
Bhnmi-iaitya i&,\k (lack-land rfijS) is a term of derision, juat as the 
English expreaaiOQ " Brlefleaa Barrister." Thecefoce. according to 
the Hindoo popular way ot thinking, vain and empty is the title of 
Ti,]li when conferred on person who happens to own no landed estate, 
however worthy he might he in other respects to that honorable 
distinction. Thong-h QOw-a-days many a rijS of that description has 
been created by the generous English Qovernmeab. still the idea of 
~ a king mitKent a kingdom is anomalona to many (Shadow withont 
substance I) 
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Of all the Indian Viceroys, Lord Lytton wem certainly the most 
liberal in bestowing these hollow titles on the Babus of 
Beng^ under a mistaken notion of thereby winning the love 
and confidence, which ought to oonatituto the solid basis of a 
good Government A rijdahip,* without the neoessary equi- 
page and material and moral graudenr of royalty, is but a 
^t ornament that dazzles at first sight, but possesses little 
intrinsic value. It is in fact a misnomer, a sham, a coun- 
terfeit. The love of honor or power constitutes one of 
the main principles of human nature. A r&ja, in the 
true sense of the word, is one who shares in the royalty of 
divine attributes. He should remember that a man is bound 
to look to something more than his mere wardrobe and title ; he 
must poasess a goodness and a greatness which will benefit 
thousands and tens of thousands of his fellow-creatures by 
the exercise of real, disinterested virtue. Such a career alone 
can leave an imperishable and ennobling name behind, which 
will go down to posterity as a pattern of moral graudeur.f 

* It is a diBcreditabla (act, bnt it most assnredlj if a fact, that 
when, some years ago, a teacher of tha Qovemment School of Art 
published a boob in Bengali on the ancient arts and maaafactures 
of Hindoostan, and sent a copy of it lo one of these English-made 
r&j&s, he politely refosed to take it— the price being one rapee 
only — sa;ing it was of no use to him, though it was an Instruotive 
and saggestive manual. This refasal ofFers a sad comment on the 
libetaJitj of my fellow-countrymen towards the enoooragement of 
learning. But turning to the bright side of the pictuTs, I may per- 
haps be permiCted to point with pardonable pride to the almcet 
nnparalleled munificence in this respect of the late Babu E&li 
Prasanna Sing of this City. That distingrnished patron of Teroacnlar 
literatnre spent, it is said, upwards of £RO,000 on Che compilation of 
£ha Mah&bh&rat, that grand epio poem of the Hindoos, which, saya 
Talboys Wheeler, still continues to exercise an influence on the masses 
of the people " infinitely greater and mote universal than the infin- 
euoe of the Bible upon modern Europe." 

t Of all the English-made ■r&j'kS of the present day, it is pleasing 
to recognize in Mahir^jA B4jendra Mallik of thia City some of the 
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PoliticaHy aonaldered, these titles and decorations have their 
value, inaBrauch as they have a tendency to promote the 
entente cordiale between the rulera and the ruled, and, nest to 
the Pnblic Debt, fiimish, in an indirect way, an additional 
buttress to the stability of the British empire in India. 

In former times, when the English rule was just beginning, — 
when external pageant, the outcome of vanity, was not much 
thought of, — nben the simple taste of the people was not 
tainted by luxnty and corruption, an unnatural craving for 
titles exerted but a very feeble influence on the minds of the 
great. Instead of seeking " the bubble reputation," they vied 
with each other iu the extent of their religious gifts and 
endowments, afiording substantial aid to the learned of the 
land and to the poorer classes of the community. A spirit 
of dieinteresteduesa and self-sacrifice, never at variance with 
magnanimity, was conspicuous in all their gifts. The immense 
extent of Debalra and Brahmatra land, — i. e., rent-free tenures, 
— still remaining throughout Bengal, even after the relentless 
operation of the Resumption Act, bears testimony to their 
disinterested benevolence and the heartiness with which they 
sought to promote other men's interests. Of course they were 
incapable of comprehending the innumerable afSnities and re- 
lations of life in all its varied phases, rising from the finite and 
transient to the infinite and the enduring, but whatever they 
gave, they gave without stint and without ostentation, and with 
a truly benevolent and disinterested heart, looking to the Most 
High for their guerdon. The elevated conception of organized 

noble attributes of a true i&j&. Modest and nDSRanmin^, be mani- 
feats a generous diapoeitioa to relieve Buffering hamanit^ aoA to do 
good by Btealth. Never did he stcaggla to thmat himBelf, hj the 
natnre of his work, npon pablio aobioe. Qlfted with an intelligent 
mind, a refined taste, and considerable artistic ability, his moral 
grestaesB throws all other forms of grestneas into the shade. He is 
not ambitions to make hia name the theme, the gaze, the wonder of a 
daxiled community. 
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charity noTsr . penetrated their minds. Rel^ious gifts and 
andofrmenta formed the great bulk of their ooutributiona, bnt 
they also made permanent proviaiou for the relief of the help- 
less and the destitute,* though not ou the recognized principle* 
of English charity, — i. e., the hospital system, the Nurses' 
institutions, reformatories for unfortunates, parish relief, funds 
for the aged and infirm, provision .of improved dwellings as 
well as baths and waali-houses for tbe working-claeses, inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Peabody's magnificent gift of £250,000, t^ged 
schools and asylums for the deaf, dumb and blind, supported 
by Tolautary contributions, and other organized methoda for 



* Of all the Hindoo nillioDaiTes whose lirea sflorded the most 
anoobliiig examples of pietf and dUintereatedoeBa, L&1& Baba— tba 
ancestor of tbe preacDt FsikparrH R&j family, in the suburbs of 
Calcntta — was certainly one of the moat remarkable. He poasessed 
a princely fortune, a eoosiderable portion of which he wisely set apart 
for the support of the poor and destitute. Unlike most of his wealthy 
Oonntrymen, be renounced all the pleasures of the world, and iu the 
avening of his life retired with ouly a shred of cloth to the holy city 
of BriodSbau. Aa a practical illustration of aelf-danial he actually 
led the life of a religious meudicaot, daily begging from door to dooi 
for a mouthful of bread. His religiona endowments atill continue 
to offer shelter and food to hundreds of poor people in and around 
Brind&ban, the aacred place so graphically deaciibed by Colonel Tod. 
" Though the groves of Brinda," sayahe, "in which KSo&ya (Krishna) 
disported with the Gopis. no longer resound to the echoes of hia flute, 
though the waters of the Jamua are daily polluted with the blood of 
the aaoied kine, attU it is tba holy land of tbe pilgrim, the sacred 
Jordan of his fancy, on whose banks be may sit and weep, as did the 
banished laraelite of old, the gloriea of Mathnra. hia Jerusalem." 
Uab4T&ni Swamamayi, of CBSsimbazar, and Moh&r&ai Sarat Sundari, 
of Nattore, are two female characters whose numerous acta of 
charity have shed a lostie around their names, and whom posterity 
shall delight to honor aa the two great benefactresses of their oonntiy* 
men. And when history aball make a record of their several charit- 
able acts, it shall he told of both that the prominent trait is their 
character was one of expansive beoevoleuoe. 
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the relief of distress aud destitutiou throughout the country. 
It ia a Slid reEectiou on the benevoleat disposition of the 
Natives that they oaiinot boast of aoythiag bearing a remote 
aiialogy to the above organized forms of charity. In India 
there is much individual charity of an impnleive and inter- 
ested character, but the great element of snccese in English 
charity ia combination and organisation, without which oo 
work of public utility can be successfully carried out. 

It ia obvioua that the peculiar social system of the Natives 
preaentA an almoat insuperable barrier to the harmonious 
amalgamation of the different castea, artificially split into 
numerous subdivisions. In the neighbourhood of Poena, 
Mr. Elphinatone says, there are about 150 different castes ; and 
in Bengal they are very numerous. They maintain their 
divisions, however obscurely derived, with great strictness. 
The religious, moral, and social duties of these classes exhibit 
marlted differences, which are opposed to united effgrt in the 
relief of suffering humanity. The idea of a national brother- 
hood and of a ayatem of universal philanthropy, such as 
Cliriatianity has nobly inaugurated, is much too elevated for 
the narrow, contracted minds of the people. Independently of 
the numerous subdivisions of caste, unhappily there is an im- 
passable gulf between the Hindoos and the Mussulmans— at 
present the children of the same soil, which has hitherto kept 
up a state of unhallowed separation, essentially at variance 
with a cordial coalition for the carrying out of any compre- 
hensive system of Public Charity, designed to benefit both. 
Time haa rooted in the minds of the two communities an im- 
placable mutual hate, quite subveraive of the beat intereata of 
humanity. Plauaible arguments may be adduced in defence 
of this race antagonisna, but let both parties be aasured that 
" by abusing this world they ahaJl not earn a better." Let 
every act and feeling and motive of both races be merged in 
one harmonious whole, developing the perfection of human 
nature in a. distinct and bright reality. 
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A Bengali Babu is fond of diacussing European politics. 
The reading of history has given him a superficial insight into 
the rise and progress of nations. He does not deny that he 
merely amplifies and emphasizes the sentiments he has learnt 
in the school of English politics. The orations of Lall Mohan 
Ghosh in England have proved that a native of India has 
mastered the art of tbinkirig on his legs, which is the begin- 
ning and end of oratory. A few more earnest men like him, 
steadily working at the fountain-head of power, would certain- 
ly awaken public attention towards the present condition of 
our country. It was Lord William Bentinck who advised a. 
body of Native Memorialists, anxious for the political emanci- 
pation of their country, " to continue to agitate until they 
gained their end." Constitutional representation to proper 
authority, his Lordship remarked, would as much command 
public attention, as idle, faj3tiou9 declamation would divert it* 
He was emphatically the " People's William " in India, as 
Gladstone is iu England. He was a statesman who directed 
his whole attention and energy to internal improvement, repu- 
diating all schema of aggression or conquest. His benefi- 
cence, immortalized in a noble monument — the Calcutta 
Medical College, will be more gratefully acknowledged by the 
latest generation than the genius of a Hasting, a Wellesley, or 
a Dalbousie. 

The complete emancipation of India, however, is only a 
question of time. Babu L411 Mohan Ghosh's speeches in 
England have not been entirely fruitless, inasmuch as they 
have evoked and enlisted the sympathy of a few English 
leaders of public opinion. He is manfully struggling to remove 
the bar of political disabilities, and to secure for his countrymen 

* Very F«w persona now lemember the days wbeu ChuckerbuCty 
faction and ' grievance Thompson ' used to raise a hue and crj in the 
Fanzd&ci B&l&kli4n4 Debating' Club, formed for the political emaa- 
cipation of India before the people were fullj prepared Co appreciate 
the valae of their rights and privileges. 
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the beuefit of represetitatiye iaatitutioas, for the Fec<^;uitioa 
ajid appreciatiott of which they ore now prepared. While they 
hope for the beat, they must be prepared for the worst. They 
must learn meann'h.ile to cherish, as among the essential 
elements of ultimate success, a firm, manly, iudepeudeut and 
self-denyiug spirit. 

A Bengali Babu is often voted a man of tall talk. Plati- 
tude is hia fmie. This ie surely true to a certain extent ; 
and until he descends from the lofty regions of speonlatioa 
to the matter-of-fact arena of practice, both his writings and 
harangues must necessarily prove abortive. He must learn 
to exchange verbosity for action in the great battle of life. 
Every great politician or statesman must have a thorough 
practical training to enable him to overcome the opposition 
of different factions, whose interests are jeopardized by his 
success, and to render his administration a blessing to the 
people. He must be prepared to grow and advance under 
adverse influences. The history of that consummate states- 
man, Sir Salar Jung, — of that distinguished scholar and coun- 
cillor, Sir T. Madeo Rao, — of that astute minister, Mahdr^ji 
Sir Dinkur Rao, furnishes the most illustrious examples of 
superior administrative ability combined with practical wisdom. 
Lord Korthbrook, in a recent speech at Birmingham, has 
made honorable mention of these three eminent statesmen, 
whose valuable services in their respective spheres have long 
since established their substantial claims to the gratitude of 
their fellow-countrymen. When Sir Salar Jung visited Europe, 
his very comprehensive and enlightened views elicited the 
admiration of several of the wisest statesmen of the age. 
His able aud successful administration at Hyderabad, amidst 
the fierce opposition of factious parties, affords an admirable 
Illustration of hia superior practical wisdom. When, some 
thirty years ago, Mah&r&jd Sir Dinkur Rao visited Calcutta, 
be was the wonder of all who heard him enunciate, in a telling 
speech at the Town Hall, his high, noble and practical views 
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ou Civil OoTerntnent. The speech was not made feverish by 
visioDB of iudistiuct good, as Mr. Theodore Dickeus said, but 
it was a dear eipoBitioa of the liberal seatimeut^ of a wise 
etatesmaQ. And last, but not least, the career of Kazi Shaha- 
budin, C.S.I., the preeeut Dewan to Hia Highneis the Gaekwar 
of Baroda, should be promiuently brought to public aotice. 
His enlightened views, his liberal policy, his admioistratiTe 
ability, the urbanity of his maimers, his encouragement to all 
undertakings of a public nature, and above all his irreproach- 
able character, promise to render the teunre of hia office a 
subetautial boon to the people. In him certainly Hia High- 
ness may be said to have found a trustworthy, faithful, and 
a thoroughly accomplished Dewan, who is fully alive to the 
veiy high reBpouaibilities of his charge. 

The Bengalis are not a warlike race. Their traditional habits 
and usages, — their physique, — their diet and dress, — their 
natural tendency to slothfulneas and effeminacy, — tlieir prover- 
bial quietude,— their general want of pluck and manly spirit, — 
their ascetic composure, placing the chief joys of life in rest 
and competency, — all indicate an uuwarlike temperament. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 — an event which in atrocious acts 
of cruelty incomparably surpasses all other historical events 
ever recorded, — that kind-hearted Governor-General, Lord 
Canning, was advised to iutroduoe martial law into Calcutta; 
but he negatived the proposal by emphatically declaring in 
the Council Cliamber that the Bengalis are a mild, tame, 
inoffensive and loyal race of people, whose only weapon of 
defence is a simple penknife. A common police-constable with 
his baton is to them a grim master of authority. A red-coated 
Highlander is formidable enough to cope with and drive away 
a crowd of Bengalis even in the very heart of the City «f 
Palaces, while in the villt^es all shops and houses are closed 
at the very sight of a European soldier in hia uniform. In 
fact, Bengal can well be governed by a handful of Native 
polioe-constables, eapeoially when the Aims Aj:t is in full 
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furce. Uulike the military races of Upper India, or the 
border tribes, the BsDgalia will never, eTen under the influence 
of the most aggravated wrongs and injuries, retaliate or resort 
to auoh a desperate court of appeal as war and murder, 

English is the adopted language of a Bengali Babu. It 
is an instructive study to take a cursory view of the rapid 
progress of English education throughout India from the day 
when David Hare held out pecuniary iuducementa to Hindoo 
youths to attend his school, and Dr. Duff called in the aid 
of Rammohan Roy to found the infant General Assembly's 
Institution, now developed into the largest College in India. 
Fifty years ago, who dreamt that a Native lad of sixteen 
or seventeen years of age would venture to traverse the 
perilous ocean and compete at the Civil Service Examina- 
tion in England, paying no heed whatever to the manifold 
disadvantages arising &om social persecution, and the rupture 
of domestic relations of the tender^t nature ! When Bacon 
said that knowledge is power, he certainly did not mean phy- 
sical but intellectual power. It is the irresistible influence of 
this power that has inspirited an Indian youth to appear at 
the English " open competition " for the purpose of winning 
academic spurs and entering a closely fenced service ; it is the 
quickening influence of this power, combined with an enter- 
prising spirit, that has gradually enabled a mere handful of 
English adventurers to convert a small factory into one of the 
vastest empires in the East. The gigantic strides that English 
education has made in India within a short time, have been 
the wonder of the age, the foundation-rock of India's ultimate 
emancipation, — socially, morally, and intellectually. Theprison- 
wall round the mind, which ages had reared and Brahmanical 
teaching fortified, has been completely demolished ; and not 
only men, hut matronly aenana females have picked up a few 
crumbs of broken English words which they occasionally use 
in famihar conversation, — for instance, Daktar, Rail, Taljgraf, 
Ouvner, Juj, Majiater, High Cote, etc. 
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Some of the Bengali Babua read and write Ei^lish with 
remarkable fluency, and the epistolary correspondence of most 
of them is commonly carried on in that language. When two 
or more educated Babus meet together, or take their conetj- 
tutional walk in the morning, they perhaps talk of some leading 
articles in the Anglo-Indian or English journals or periodicals, 
and eagerly communicate to each other "the flotaam and 
jetaam of advanced European thought, the ripest outcome in 
the Nineteenth Century, or the aftermath in the Fortnightly," 
as if the vernacular dialect were not at all fitted for the com- 
munication of their ideas. It is a pity that the cultiTation 
and improvement of a national litorature — the embodiment of 
national thought and taste, and the chief means of national 
enl^htenment — ^seldom or never engages their serious atten- 
tion. But it is a great mistake to suppose that the large 
mass of the Indian population can be thoroughly instructed 
and reformed through the medium of a foreign language. The 
richness and copiousueas of modem English, combining as it 
does concisenesa with solidity and perspicuity, are admittedly 
very great ; it is admirably adapted for the educated few, but 
it is not equally suited to the capacity and comprehension of 
the many. It is incumbent, therefore, on all well-dispoaed 
Hindoos, who have the real welfare of their country at hearty 
to endeavour to enrich their national literature by transplant- 
ing into it the advanced thoughts of modem Europe, and to 
make their language more copious so as to remove its acknow- 
ledged deficiency aud barrenness. Until this is done, it is as 
unreasonable to expect elegance and perfection in the national 
literature, as it is to expect harvest in seed-time, or the full 
vigor of manhood in the incipient atate of childhood. 

Assuredly the Bengalis are a race of kerartu, or clerks, as 
Napoleon anid, the English were a nation of shop-keepers. 
Every morning and evening, all the main streets of Calcutta 
leading tot he business c|uartera are htorally thronged with 
dense crowds of keranU in their white cotton uniform, busily 
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making for their respective offices, either in tramway cars or 
in shabby-looking third-class hackney-carriages or on foot A 
foreigner, not used to such aighta, can hardly fail to come 
to the concliiaion that the Bengalis are a nation of keranii. 
Eveiy Government office, Railway office, and Merchant's office 
B filled with these Babua, either actually employed, or serv- 
ing on probation, biding their time in fond expectation of 
picking up a slice of official bread, buttered or unbuttered. 
Even graduates of the Calcutta University do not hesitate to 
serve as apprentices, because a collegiate course does not teach 
the rules of official routine. Most of them are good copyists 
or clever accountants, while a few are correspondence clerks. 
As a rule, their pay ia very small compared with what is given 
to Er^Uah clerks, for reasons which I need not dilate upon 
here. Within the range of our experience, extending over fifty 
years, we remember only one Native gentleman — Babu Shama 
Charan Dey, the present vice-chairman of the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality — who, by his tried ability, intelligence and integrity, 
has managed to climb to the top of keranidom. In recogni- 
tion of his high efficiency, hia salary has been raised to one 
thousand rupees a month, in spite of many instances of super- 
sesaioa I, in common with others, am fully persuaded that, 
had he been a British-bom Civilian, he would undoutedly have . 
drawn a much larger salary. But it is useless to repine at a 
misfortune which is inevitable. 

Even the amusements of a Bengali Babu are more or less 
anglicised. Instead of the traditional Jdttrds (rude dramas) 
and Kobi» (popular ballads), he has gradually imbibed a taste 
for theatrical performances ; and native musical instruments 
are superseded by European flutea, concertinas and hanno- 
niuma, organs and piano-fortes. This is a decided improve- 
ment on the old antiquated system, demonstrating the gradual 
growth of a refined taste. 

Thus we see that, in almost every phase of life, at home or 
abroad, the Bengali Babu is europeanized. In his style of 
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living, in bis mode of dress, in his writings, in his public and 
private utterances, in his household arrsngemeuts and ftiroi- 
ture, in his bearing and deportment, in his social intercourse, 
in his mental aocomplishments, and in bis passionate partiality 
for Western teBtbetios, he is a modified Anglo-Indian. Bat it 
were devoutly to be wished that he possessed a larger admix- 
ture of the essential elements of the European character, 
truthfolness, enei^gy and numlinesa of spirit, atraightforwanl- 
ness in bis dealings with society, nobility of sentiment, m^na- 
nimity combined with simplicity, disinterested love and sym- 
pathy, and, above all, moral and spiritual elevation. 
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XVI. 
THE KABIRAJ, OR NATIVE PHYSICIAN. 

J'OTWITHSTANDING the rapid progrsM of medical Bcience 
throughout the country since the establiBhmeat of the 
Calcutta Medical College, the practice of Hindoo Kabirajet and 
Muaaulman Hdkimt still continues to find favoiu' in the eyes 
of a large section of the Indian population. In Chemistry, 
Anatomy, Midwifery, and Surgery, the decided superiority of 
the English over the Native system ia admitted by all. This 
is unquestionably an age of improvement ; everything around 
U9 indicates the progreasive development of arts and sciences, 
and a society that does not keep pace with the onward march 
of intellect is certainly much behind the age. 

There was a time when upwards of siiteen original medical 
writers, some of whose works are still extant, flourished in 
India, and medicines prepared according to the formulas of the 
Ayurveda — the best standard medical work — were supposed 
to have produced wholesome results, affording no inconsider- 
able amount of relief to thousands afflicted with diseases of 
various kinds, and even of a moat malignant character. 
Under the Hindoo dynasty, every encouragement was given 
to the cultivation and improvement of medical science. 
Next to the Br^hmans, the Vaida class were respected, though 
sometimes they are unjustly twitted with what is called a 
hybrid origin. It is, however, foreign to our purpose to 
determine this point, which seems to be enveloped in obscurity. 
The common theory on which the Hindoo system of physic is 
based, ha« reference to the country, the season and the age of 
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the patient, to which is superadded the regimen suited to his 
physical organization. The scientific and philosophical theory 
is, that there are certain defined elements in the human bodj od 
the natural equilibrium c^ which mainly depends the health 
of roan. The disturbance of this normal equilibrium, either 
by the increase or decrease of any one of the essential ingre- 
dients, deranges the system, and requires the use of medicines, 
generally obtained from indigenous drugs, bark, root, wood, 
fruits, flowers, metals, ifec. 

From the existing medical works according to which 
medicines are prepared and cures effected, it is evident that 
the Hindoo system is not entirely destitute of science ; but 
the light it is capable of diffusing is greatly dimmed by a 
combination of unfavourable circumstances brought about by 
the overthrow of the Hindoo dynasty, the decay of Hindoo 
learning in every branch of human knowledge, and the conse- 
quent growth of empiricism. 

In hia eleventh discourse before the Asiatic Society, thnt 
distinguished Orientahst, Sir William Jones, has said " Physic 
appears in these regions to have been from time immemorial, 
as we see it practised at this day by the Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans, a mere empirical history of diseases and medicines." 
This is presumably a remark applicable to a society but little 
removed from a state of barbarism ; but the existence of such 
scientific works as Ayurveda, Nidan, Charrack-Sviasnf, Sara- 
sanpraha, Boidya, Sanmsum, &a., furnishes abundant proof 
that the Hindoo system of physio is not altogether founded on 
empiricism. 

In 1838, the Honorable the East India Company appointed 
a Ck)nimittee, consisting of Drs. Jackson, Kankin, Bramby, 
Pearson, W. B. O'Shaughnessy, and Mr. James Prineep, to 
examine and report upon the state of the Honorable Com- 
pany's Diepenaanes, and the possibiUty of substituting native 
drugs for European medicines, the primary object being two- 
fold, — namely, cheapness aud efficiency. Death, ill-health, and 
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the oasualtieB of the eei^oe dieperaed the Committee long 
before the memberB could accomplish the task imposed on 
them, and subsequently the whole charge devolved upon 
Dr. W. B. O'Shaughnessj, who, after the unwearied labour 
iff four years, assisted by some of the best Native physiciauB, 
produced a work, entitled " The Bengal Dispensatory," pub. 
lished under the authority of the Government of India, which 
still remains a valuable monument of his indomitable zeal 
and untiring devotion to medical science. 

Great attention has also been given to the scientilio analysis 
of the various indigenous drugs by Roxburgh, Wallick, Ainslie, 
White, ArsoD, Koyle, Pereira, Lindlay, Richard, Ac., &o. The 
result of their analytical examination, though not so exhaust- 
ive as the very great importance of the subject required, 
was nevertheless very favourable to the opinion that the native 
system was based on fixed scientific principles, and that many 
of the drugs possessed great curative properties. Unfortu- 
nately the improved principles and important discoveries of 
modem Europe have not been sufficiently brought to bear on 
the simultaneous development of the native system. They 
have, however, proved greatly beneficial in teaching the native 
kakiriyet to adopt, to a certain extent, the European method 
and regime. 

It is a remarkable fact that even now, when this science 
may be said to be in a retrogressive stage both for want of 
adequate culture and for want of sufficient encour^ement, 
there are a few Hindoo kahiri^* in this City, and in other 
parts of the country, whose treatment in chronic cases of 
fever, dysentery, diarrhoea, pulmonary consumption, asthma, 

' The moHt popuiar aad BuoceBatnl among them are, Ganga Praaad 
Sen. Chaadra Knm&t Bai, Ghipi B4llabli Sai, FiuaDua diandra Sen, 
Brajeudra Emn&i Sen, Eilid&s Sen, &o. Thej profesa to practise 
on the prinoiples ot Aynriieda, the beBt standard work on Hindoo 
Medical 3oience, and their mode ot tieatnient ia much appreciated bj 
lespeotable Hindooa. 
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&c, proves, in a great meaBure, eoooeBeful. Hence in almost 
every respectable Hindoo famUy there ia a competent kal>ir(^, 
who ia always consulted in cases of a serious nature. It is 
generally considered that, on the subject of pulsation greats 
weight is attached to the opinion of a Hindoo koHr^ than to 
that of an English doctor. By the pulse, in the different 
parts of our physical organization, the state of the body ma^ 
be ascertained, and suitable remedies applied. In casea of 
severe illness among the Hindoos, the firiends of the patient 
have not only to help him in the struggle between life and 
death, but to closely watch for the last expiring flicker erf 
vitality, that he may be removed in time to the banks of the 
sacred stream to insure his entrance into heaven. 

It has been urged by some native physicians that the Sans- 
krit work Ayurveda, above-mentioned, treats of anatomy and 
the doctrine of the circulation of the blood. If this be true, 
great credit is doubtless due to its author for having made 
in a comparatively dark age such considerable advances in 
an important branch of medical science, without which medi- 
cine and surgery are of little avaiL Chemistry, which enaUes 
us to distinguish the real properties of different substances, 
was certainly not unknown to the Hindoo physicians, beoanse 
their medicines indicate a scientific selection of several ingre- 
dients mixed together to produce a certain result But it can 
by no means be asserted that the people ever attained to such 
a knowledge, either in the one or the other, as can bear com- 
parison with the perfection of the modem European system. 
In almost every department of human knowle<^ steady pro- 
gress is, elsewhere, the grand ohartusteriatic of the age ; but in 
this country unhappily a spirit of scientific investigation has 
very nearly been extinguished simply for want of adequate 
cultivation and support. 

If quacks abound in enlightened Christendom, where che- 
mical analysis, scientific researches in materia medica and 
pharmacy, and anatomical demonstration and surgical opera- 
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tiona almost daily bring to light Dew diaooveries and inven- 
tions, what can be expected in a country where medical science 
has long been in a state of abaolute stagnation. Ignorant 
and unprincipled quacks, quite unacquainted with the rules 
of the Hindoo medical shastras, abound all over the oountr}', 
which has for soma years past been suffering severely from 
malarious ferer of a virulent type, carrying death and devasta' 
tion wherever it prevails.* They literally sport with the 
health of their patjents, and the natural consequence is, that 
hundreds and thousands of human beings are mercilessly 
sacrificed to their ignorance and cupidity. Not one in a 
hundred of those who call themselves kahirqjes is acquainted 
with the principles of physic as laid down in the standard 
medical works of the Hindoos. Some of them have a few 
noBtmms of their own, the composition of which is unknown 
to every one but themselves. 

A Bengali kabirdj carries a miniature dispensary about 
with him. He takes with him a small packet, ooutaining 
different kinds of piUs or powders, wrapped up in paper, in 
small doses, which are commonly used twice a day with ginger, 
honey, betel, roots of durva^^rase, &o. He seldom uses phials ; 
liquids, when required, are made in the patient's own- house. 
His medicines are chiefly made of dried herbs, but he has 
neither a proper elaasificatiou of them, nor a complete system 

■ The general climate of Ben^l has, for some years past, beomie 
very imhealtliy ; and as fever is the moBt prevalent epidemio in the 
Loner Provinces, Dr. D. If. Gnpta'a Hixtnre has become a patent 
medicine, pToviug efficaDions in the majority of oases, so that the 
doctor is aaid to have made a ver^ Urge foitnne bj the sale of it 
within a few jears. Ab fat as soooeai is concerned, -Dt. D. N. Gnpta 
has become, on a small scale, the Holloway of Bengal. Several other 
Native AasisCant-SuTgeong have, from timeto time, endeavoured to ofFei 
their antJ-inalarioaB miztara to the inhabitants of Lower Beagal, 
but they have rignally failed in winning public confidence and favor. 
Attempts at ooonterfeit trade-morka have also been tried, but on 
eonvlction before a Court of Joatice the guilty have been punished. 
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of botany. He uses, however, certain preparations of oil, 
which are sometimes beneficially administered in chronic cases. 
These preparations are rather expensive, selling from two to 
ten rupees per pound. Seme of these kcAirdjei stand very 
high in Native public estimation. Almost every wealthy 
family in the country as well as in the Town has its own physi- 
cian. A fee of a quack in the vUlages is one rupee on the 
first day of his visit, and he continues to attend twice daily 
until the patient recovers. When the patient has completely 
recovered, the physician gets cue or two rupees more, a suit 
of clothes, and some provisions. 

The introduction of English medioines into the interior, 
though not scientifically administered in every case, has very 
conaiderably affected the trade of the native quacks. Their 
occupation, it may be said, is nearly gone, because the doctors 
of the Bengali-clase, more systematically trained in the 
Government Vernacular Colleges, have, in a manner, aupeiaeded 
them. In strong fevers, instead of compelling the patient to 
fast for twenty-one days or longer, and restricting his regimen 
to parched rice, the new Bengali-class doctor first reduces 
him by evacuations,* and then gives him either fever-mixture, 

* The Iftte indUpoaition of tlie Marquis of Bipon gave rise to matif 
alarming' lumonrs as to the probable turn and terminatioa of the 
digesae— malarious lever— with whioh he was nnhappily attacked 
daring his travels to and from Bombay, and which, acoording to 
telegraphic measag-eg, had ooDsiderablj -weakened his constitution, 
and diminished the wonted activity and vigor of his mind. The 
antiquated notion that a violent attack of fever in a Koropeau in this 
country causes an abnormal depletion ol the system by constant evacua- 
tions has still a strong hold on the popular mind. Hence an tmfavoni- 
able view was generally taken as to the speedy and oomplete recovery 
of 80 good and benefloent a Governor-General, whose rule, thongh 
only just b^un, has been happily inangurated by several oiroum- 
stances of a peculiarly hopeful character, tending, in no small degree, 
to make the people happy and contented even by anticipation. The 
termination of the ill-advised Afghan war, the few public utteranoes 
of his Lordship bearing on the future policy of the Qovemment of 
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or cinchona-febrifuge, or quinine-mixture, aa he thinks beet. 
In place of warm applications — the quondam treatment of a 
kabiraj in strong fevers — he gives ice or cold water, thua 
relieving the patient from the effects of a mercilesa abstiuenoe 
and excessive thirst. On the periodical return of the un- 
healthy season in Bengal, — i. e., in the months of September, 
October, November, and December,— ^when tte atmosphere is 
surchaiged with a large quantity of vapour, these doctors 
generally reap a harvest of gain from their practice. It 
should be mentioned, however, that their imperfect knowledge 
and want of sufBcient experience, are too often attended with 
the most disastrous results. 

India for the general well-being of the Bubjeota, and bhe Bnre piospect 
of aa abnndant tacveBt, and the oonaeqnent reduotioa of nearly fifty 
per cent, io tlie price of rice— the main staff of life in this ootintry — 
have all combined to evoke a sincere desire and fervent hope among 
the people for the long oontinnance of a rule so nobly begun and 
beneficently adminiBtered. May undiHturbed peace and ondiminished 
plenty and proeperity be the diaCingaishing features of sDcb a liberal, 
generonB and pure adminiatration, and may It end fitly what it baa 
begun BO anspioiouBly. In speaking thns favorably of the Marqnia 
of Ripon'a Government, 1 merely echo the Beotiments of my country- 
man from one end of the vaat British Indian empire to the other. 
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THE condition of a Hindoo feuuJe, partially described Id the 
preceding pages, te really deplorable. The changes and 
TicisBitudes to which her chequered life is subject are manifold. 
" There ia a continuity of misery from the day of her birth to 
the day of her death,— ».«., from the craddle to cremation." 
As strikingly put by a writer, " she is unwelcomed at her 
birth, untaught in childhood, enslaved when married, accursed 
as widow, unlamented when she dies." The celebration of 
the nuptials is the only occasion when the wife is allowed to 
eat with her husband. It is ei^oined in the shastras that 
women are not much to be loved ; let them, it is stud, " have 
only that degree of affection which is necesstuy, let the fulnera 
of affection be reserved for brothers and other similar connec- 
tions." The wife " is to live for her husband, to work for him, 
to suffer for him, and to die with him." By all means, it 
is added, "if she survive him, she must remain a widow." 
Weak and frail as she assuredly is made by nature, the conven- 
tional forme and social usages to which she is religiously 
enjoined to adhere tend to deprive her alike of temporal and 
spiritual happiness. Bom under unfavorable circumstances 
chiefly by reason of her sex, her life is rendered doubly miser- 
able by the galling chains of ignorance and superstition. 
" Accursed was the day when a woman-child was bom to me," 
was the emphatic exclamation of a Bijput when a female 
birth was announced. " The same motive," says Colonel Tod, 
" which studded Europe with convents, iu which youth and 
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beauty were immured until liberated by death, first prompted 
the Riijput to infiintieide : and, however revolting the policy, 
it is perhaps kindness compared with incarceration. There 
can be no doubt that monastic seclusion, practised by the 
Frisians in France, the Langobardi in Italy, and the Visigoths 
in Spain, was brought from Central Asia, the cradle of the 
Goths.* It is in fact a modifioatlon of the same feeling which 

characterizes the Rajput and the ancient German warrior, 

the dread of dishonor to the fair t the former raises the poniard 
to the breast of his wife rather than witness her captivity, and 
he gives an opiate to the infant, whom, if he cannot portion 
and marry to her equal, he dare not see degraded." Descend- 
ing &om the lofty ideal of a chivalrous Rdjput character to 
the more familiar portraiture of t^me Hindoo life in Bengal, we 
find the same sad destiny is the portion of a female in both 
cases. " When a female is bom, no anxious inquiries awfut 
the mother — no greetings welcome the new-comer, who appears 
an intruder on the scene, which often closes in the hour of its 
birth. But the very silence with which a female birth is 
accompanied forcibly eipresses sorrow." In almost eveiy stage 
of life, from infancy to old age, her existence presents a uni- 
form picture of gloom, uncertainty, despondency, and neglect 
Freedom of thought and independence of action — ^the natural 
birthrights of a rational being — are denied her, not by her 
Creator, but by a selfish, narrow-minded, and crafty priesthood. 



• " The Gliilets, a ScTthio race, inhabiting the banks of the Indns, 
at an early period of history, were given to infanticide." " It was a, 
cnstom," Bays Ferishta, " as soon as a female child was bom, to carry 
her to the market place, and there proclaim alond, holding the ohUd 
in one hand, and a knife In the other, that any one wanting a wife 
might have her ; otherwise she was immolated. B; this means they 
had more men than women, which occasioned the custom of several 
husbands to one wife. When any husband Tisit«d her she set up a 
mark at the door, which being observed by the others, they withdrew 
till the signal was removed." 
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She is treated and disposed of as if she were entirely destitute 
of the feelings and ideas of a sentient being. She dare not 
emei^ from the unhealthy seclusion of the closely confined 
andarmahal, or female apartment, where suspicions and jeal- 
ousies, envy and malignity are not unfrequently brewing in the 
boiling caldron of domestic discord. Bom within the precincts 
of an ill-ventilated zenana, and cooped up in the c&gfi of an 
uncongenial celt, she is destined to breathe her last in the 
same unwholesome retreat. 

A European lady can have no idea of the enormous amount 
of misery and privation to which the life of a Hindoo woman 
is subjected. In her case, the bitters far more than counter- 
balance the sweets of life. The natural helplessness of her 
condition, the abject wretchedness to which she is inevitably 
doomed, the utter prostration of her intellect, the ascendency 
of a dominant priesthood esaoting unquestioning submission 
to its selfish doctrines, the unmerited neglect of an unsym- 
pathetic world, and the appalling hardships aud austerities 
which she is condemned to endure in the event of the death 
of her lord, literally be^;ar description. All the graces and 
accomplishments with which she is blessed by nature, and 
which have a tendency to adorn and ennoble humanity, are in 
her case unreasonably denounced as unfeminine endowments 
and privileges, t^ assert which is a sacrilegious act. 

If she is ever happy, she is happy in spite of the cruel 
ordinances of her lawgiver, and the still more cruel usages 
and institutions of her country. Manu, the greatest fountain 
of authority, has expressly inculcated the doctrine that no 
man other than a Brahman should receive the blessings of 
knowledge ; and much more severely was the rule enforced in 
the ease of females, who were held to be naturally unfit for 
mental culture ! It was worse than blasphemy to attempt to 
educate a female ; she was horn in ignorance, she miist die in 
ignorance. All the horrors of a premature and certiun widow- 
hood were pictured forth to her eyes, were she to make an 
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effort to enlighten her mind." How shamefully eontra43ted 
were the viewa of the Hindoo lawgiver in respect of the pro- 
gressive development of the human intellect ! His prohibitory 
injunotioti was, and is now, more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. 

From the moment a female child is brought into the world, 
a new source of anxiety arises in the minds of its parents, 
which becomes more and more intense as the girl advances in 
years. The thought of educating the child is not what trou- 
Hes their heads ; that is the thought which is furthest removed 
from their imagination. But the idea how to dispose of it in 
the world continually preys on their minds. The child, per- 
fectly unconscious of the fate that awaits it, begins to handle 
the playthings set before it ; and, as nature in almost every 
case works intuitively, it soon learns to make a miniature 
kitchen with earthen pots and pans, resembling that in which 
it has to spend the greater portion of its existence. It is a 
noteworthy fact that a Hindoo lady, even when placed in 
affluent circumstances, does not consider it beneath her dig- 
nity to take a part occasionally in the cuisine, or at least in 

• The Hindoo lawgivers, whatever their shorteomiQga in other 
respects, showe'l a great insight into hum&n nature when they loohed 
more to womea than to men for the stability of their doctrinea. That 
the perpetual ignorance of the former promises a permaneat harvest 
of gain to the hieiarch;, ia qnite evident. If a oorrect retnrii were 
available as to the number of pilgrims who periodically visit the 
different holy placas throughout the country, it would doubtleaa 
estabUah the fact that upwards of two-thirda of ancb pilgrims are 
female. II it were not for their pertinacious adherence to their 
traditional faith, the Br&hmanical creed, at least in the great centres 
of aduoation, would have long since fallen into desuetude. The blind 
nnquestioning' faith of the female devotees in their goda aud god- 
deases is the great aecret of the verj high estimation in which tlie; are 
still held. If we educate the females and gradually diaabnse their 
minds of early prejudices, we not only lay the axe at the very root of 
idolatry, but pave the way for the nltimate reci^fnition of the trae 
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making preparations for the same, though the family has 
profeBsiooal oooke in ite employ, — the principal object being 
to feed her husband and children with extra delicacies pre- 
pared with her own hand. Instead of idle and unprofitable 
talk and scandaloue gossip, reflecting on the characters of 
others, such an occupation is deserving of oommendation.* 

When six or seven years of age, the mother endeavoure to 
initiate the girl in the first course of simple Bratat, or reli- 
gious vows, which are destined, as has been already shewn, 
to exercise a vast influence on her mind. The germs of super- 
stition being thus sown so early take a deep root Meanwhile 
the anxiety of the mother for her daughter's marriage in- 
creases with her growth. Numerous proposals are received 
and rejected, till at length a selection is made, according to 
the rules stated in a former sketch. In this manner, persons 
are married with as much indifiTerence as cattle are yoked 
together ; they are disposed of aooording to the judgment of 
their parents, without the parties, who are to live together till 
death, having the slightest opportunity of seeing each other, 
much less of studying each other's disposition. 

If a female child possess, as is very rarely the case, finely 
chiselled features, embodying the ideal of a Hindoo beauty, 
the breast of the mother is freed from aniiety for a time, but 
for a time only. It may be she is coi^atulated on the birth 

' The late Baba B&jballabli Rai Chowdhry, a very wealthy zemin- 
dat of Baripore, Bouth of Calcatta. ased, it waa eaid. to bring: up the 
gills ol Ma fniDLlf , wblch was almost a email colony, in the art of 
cooking all sorts oi native dishes, from the higUy spiced poloiv to 
eimple dall-bhat and vegetable carry ; be also tiaught them to bring 
up water for culinary purposes from a tank inside of tha bonae in 
silver gharat, or pota. Though he possoBaed the most practical of all 
worldly advantages, — the power of the parse, — yet he did not baeitate 
to initiate the girla in the art of oooking, that they might be folly 
prepared to perform the duty in case of neoeasity. I can easily cite 
other inetaaoes of a similar nature, but t believe they are not neces- 
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of SO beautiful a child, and it is but natural tbat she ebould 
iudulge in pleasant deluaiom about the future of her o^priog. 
She looka forward to a match at once desirable and happy. 
Fed with such hopes, she cherishes many a fond idea of the 
wealth of joys in store for her daughter. But how often are 
our brightest hopes blasted by the ruthless hand of fortune. 

If, on the contrary, the girl be deficient in beauty, the 
bosom of the mother is perpetually disturbed by gloomy fore- 
bodings, which no worldly advantt^e can effectually remove, 
no reasonii^ can sufficiently suppress. The reassuring ad- 
monition of sympathizing minds may sustain her spirits for a 
time ; but wheneyer she is alone or disengaged from domestic 
duties, her nynd involuntarily reverts to the fiiture destiny of 
the girL Aa day by day she grows older, and her features 
begin to assume a more decided cast, the deformity, which waa 
but faintly perceived at first, becomes more striking. The 
mother herself, perhaps, being a living illustration of the . 
fi-uitlesaness of the attempts of her ptu-ents to secure for her 
a desirable match, naturally feels a strong misgiving as to the 
good fortune of her child. 

While the hearts of the parents are thus filled with dis- 
quieting thoughts, the girl is perfectly unconscious of the ia,te 
that awaits her. She laughs and sports about, regardless of 
what is written on her forehead by the BidhdUipurush. The 
performance of the religious vow in her infancy, which has for 
its object to secure a good huahand, might incidentally remind 
her of marriage ; but the thonght passes off in a moment, 
like the streaks of a morning cloud. Hence it has been justly 
8iud that the happiest days in the life of a Hindoo female are 
those preceding her marriage. If in Bengal, under the pater- 
nal oare of a Christian Government, she is not permitted to 
become a victim to the poppy at her birth, or to the flames in 
her riper years, like her E&jput sister in times of Jite, yet 
she is always exposed to the appalling hardships of a bidhabd 
life, or widowhood. Though too young to folly realixe the 
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thousand tmd one evils of eucli a wretchod eziBtenoe, yet the 
living examples she dnily and bonrly sees around her make, 
to nee a native phrase, "her hands and feet enter into her 
belly." 

To those who have studied the existing state of Hindoo 
society, it is a matter no less of wonder than of gratulation 
that the syslem of early marriage notwithstanding the arbi- 
trary manner in which it is oonsummated, and the utter 
absence of the voice and consent of the parties thus affianced 
deriding the very idea of the slightest opportunity being given 
them to study each other's dispoaition and habitude, should 
produce snch alai^ amount of conjugal felicity, which is the 
fundamental object of this solemn compact In eveiy nation 
removed from barbarism, ntarriage is a recognized ordinance, 
sanctioned alike by the law of God and the law of maa It is 
a solemn covenant between a man and a woman to love each 
otlier through all the vicissitudes of life, till the union is dis- 
solved by the death of either. We may go further and say 
that even then the tie of relationship does not become totally 
broken, inasmuch as the party surviving has to provide for the 
nurture and edncation of the children, should there be any. 
Such being the nature of the matrimonial engagement, it is 
neit to impossible that a boy of fourteen wedded to a girl of 
nine should be capable of forming any adequate idea of its 
grave responsibility. The evil must work its own remedy with 
the general spread of education and the growth of a sound 
system of domestic and social economy, because the existing 
system is unhealthy and unnatural. It is useless to dilate on 
the. evil consequences of early marriage ; they are clearly 
apparent in the every-day life of a Hindoo. ■ 

Nature is so propitious to us in every respect that out of 
evil she brings good. When the woman, destitute as she is of 
the blessings of knowledge, becomes the mother of several 
children, she is raised to the rank of a governess, or in other 
words, she becomes a ginni, or female head of the family. To 
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all intents and purpoaea, she seeme to understand her duties ao 
thoroughly that almost instinctively she eierciaes a aalutary 
control over a number of young girls, newly mairied, corrects 
all their improprieties of conduct, and tcachea them to cherish 
feelings of mutual kindae&a, love, and affection. 

In many oases, however, it must be acknowledged, the 
custom of having several families — all branches of the same 
stem — living together under one roof, is a fruitfiil source of 
evil, embittering the sweet enjoyments of a peaceful conjugal 
life. Where there is no harmony among the several female 
members of a family, the slightest misunderstanding occasions 
the bitterest quarrels, especially when there is no recognized 
ffinni, or female head, to check the same, or reconcile the parties 
by her mati'only advice. For instance, if one son in a family 
be well-to-do in the world, and another does not possess the 
same advantages, it is ten to one but the wife of the former 
constantly advises him to mess separately, if not to remove 
to a different house ; and, aa unequal combination ia always 
disadvantageous to the weaker side, the poorer brother has 
to put up with slighte and indignities which are oftentimes 
unbearable, and which terminate in a separation either in food 
or domicile. It is a well estabhshed fact that a woman is the 
principal cause of a disruption between brothers and other 
members of a family. Though woman is by nature mild, soft, 
kind, and flexible, yet she belies this nature when sordid self 
and mean avarice esert a dominant sway over her mind. 
Stinted in her culture and contracted in her views. Mammon 
is her god ; and she looks to the welfare of her husband and 
of her own children as the chief end of her existence. She 
is naturally loath to give a share of the affection of her 
husband to a rival ; she also cannot brook the idea of fritter- 
ing away his earnings among his kindred. I have known the 
most affectionate and devoted of brothers not being able to see 
each other's face, under the all-powerful influence of petticoat 
government A European becomes a housekeeper as soon as 
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he marries. The arrangement ie an excellent one ; and as 
educated Hindoos are Tery much disposed to imitate £!ngliah 
manners, the practice, where feasible, is gradually gaining 
ground, despite the prevalence of the old patriarchal system 
throughout the greater part of the country. There is a com- 
mon native saying, which runs thus : " as many brothers, bo 
manv abodes." It is to a certain eitent a striking illustration 
of the existing state of things; harmony aud peace can 
scarcely be found in a family where brothers are swayed, aa 
they must be, by the irresistible influence of their Trivea* 
To the credit of the patriarchal system, there still exist, in 
every part of the country, numerous families that scout tb© 
idea of segregation. 

Turning from the dark to the bright side of the picture, it 
is gratifying to observe that, of late years, attention has been 
directed to, and laudable exertions are being made for, the 
education of Hindoo females. Nothing can compare in import- 
ance with the steady progress of this movement After the 
movement had been begun by the Missionary Societies, the 
late Hon. Mr. Drinkwater Bethune gave it an important 
impetus from the side of Oovemment. These examples have 
since been followed up by other devoted friends of native 
improvement, and the Government has fully recognized the 
paramount importance of the object This combination of 
efforts has already produced the most gratifying results. That 

* At the time of the Charak Fuji, or swingflngf feBtival, which 
takes place aboat the middle of April, the Kanaarii, or braziers of 
Calcutta, were accnatomed to make Sangs. or oariDBtnra-repreBentatioiii, 
of different sorts of famUiar scenea, illustrative of the pievailiuff 
manners of the present age. la many cases tbey bit off the mark so 
admirabl;, that they canoot fail to make a deep impresaion on the 
popntar mind. Among other repieseutatioua thej once exhibited a 
oaricatme of a aoa taking a wife on his shoulder, while dragrgingf a 
mother b; a rope toaud her neck, exemplifjdug thereby the reapeotiTa 
eatimation in which each is held. 
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there is among the femaleB a growiug desire for learning hj 
the study of such elementary books, Bengali and English, aa 
have a tendency to improve their understanding, is a patent 
fact. Not only young girls, whose age permits them to attend 
school, but grown-up women, who are confined within the 
precincts of a zenana, are alike influenced by this commendable 
dealre. Almost every respectable Hindoo family in Calcutta 
has a Christian governess, who, besides imparting secular and 
Bible instruction, teaches all sorts of needle-work — an art in 
which considerable progress has been made within the last few 
years.* This is an indication of the growth of a refined taste, 
which is a great step towards the cause of national imnrovement. 
As we have said elsewhere, instead of spending their time in 
idle talk and unprofitable occupation, if not in unpleasant dis- 
sension, the women now vie with each other in producing works 
of art and usefulness ; and as a matter of course the annua) 
distribution of rewcuxls is a great incentive to exertion. It 
is devoutly to be wished that this desire for learning and this 
taste for works of art should gradually spread and be appre- 
ciated throughout the length and breadth of the land. Out of 
Calcutta, however, the mass of the people of all ranks and of 
both seiea are still as remote from the influence of this 
improvement, as they were centuries ago. 

It is a pity that Hindoo females are withdrawn from school 
the moment they are married ; this is an insuperable obstacle 
to the full development of their mental powers. The progress 
made by some of them in the zenana is really very creditable, 
and challenges the commendation of all who have at heart 
the elevation of native female character. They are not only 

* An annnal fair, or meld, is beld nenc Cnlcatta. at whioh the beat 
epeoiraeoB of needle-work, exeuuted by Hiadoo femalas, are eihibited 
and prizes awarded bj EuFopeon and Natiie gontlemen. Great oce- 
dit is due to Babn Nobo Oopal Mitia, tlie editor of thB"lfBtianal 
Paper," now defnnot, for thii annaal exhibition, Unfortnnatelj tba 
»eli is langnishiuK for want of anfiBcieDt pnblio mpport. 
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aasiduouB in the cultivatioii of feminine graces and Ekccomplish- 
ments, but their superior grasp of thought and language rank 
them with the literary women of their country's history. Some 
thirty years back the Hindoo women of Bengal were immerBed 
in ignorance ; they were represented as degraded beings 
incapable of improvement ; not one in a thousand could read or 
write. But since proper steps have been taken to remove this 
national reproach, they have evinced an ardent desire t» 
enrich their minds by a course of study which, though not yet 
profound, is well fitted' to adorn female life. The English 
Church Mission, " The Scottish Ladies' Association," a depart- 
ment of the Church of Scotland Mission, the Free Church 
Mission, the American Mission, &o., are all doing an incal- 
culable amount of good by their disinterested efforts to impart 
the blessings of knowledge to such zenana women as are 
precluded by marriage from attending school The complete 
regeneration of India cannot be expected until the emancipa- 
tion of the women is accomplished, practically proving to the 
world, as has been already done in a limited degree, the 
absurdity of Manu's interdict restraining them from cultivating 
their intellectual powers. . 

As a proof of the progress already made in the higher 
branches of female education, it is gratifying to be able to 
state that two young ladies passed the R A. Examination 
of the Calcutta University at the end of last year. One 
of these was trained in the Betbune School, and the other in 
the Free Church Normal School This examination represents 
a very considerable amount of acquirement Several female 
candidates also passed the Entrance or Matriculation Examina- 
tion at the same time. Similar progress he^ been reported 
from the Madras Presidenoy, 

Authentic history furnishes abundant evidence of the former 
prevalence of female education in the country to a considerable 
extent, ujitil Mahomedau oppression not only prevented 
Hindoo women from pursuing a hterary career^ but ultimately 
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drove them into a atate of unliealtby aecluaion for the preser- 
vation of their honor, which they valued more than life. In 
Rdjput4n4 every respectable woman was instructed to read and 
write. Of their intellectual endowments and knowle*^ of 
mankind, whoever has had opportunities of conversing with 
them cannot fail to form a favorable impression.'*' 

• " I have oonveraed for honrs," aaya Colonel Tod, " witt the Boondi 
qneen-mothet on the affairs of her government and welfare ol her 
iafimt Bon. to whom I was left gruardian by hie djing: father. She 
had adopted me as her brother : but the conversation was alwa;a in 
the presence of a third peraoa in her confidence, and a cnrtun 
separated ns. Her sentiments shewed inviiriablj a correct and ex- 
taaeive knowledg'e, wbiah was equally apparent in her letters, of 
which I had manj. I could give many similar' instajicea. The his- 
tory of India is Glled with anecdotes of able and valiant females. 
Feiisbta. in his historj, gives an animated picture of Dnrgavati, queen 
of Gurrah, defending the rights of her infant aon against Akbar's 
ambition. Like aoother Boadioea, she headed her army, and fought a 
desperate battle with Asoph Eban, in which she was wounded and 
defeated ; but Booming flight, or to survive the loss of indepeodenoa, 
she, like the Roman of old in a similar predicament, slew herself on 
the field of battle." 

The accomplished Mahratta lady — Roma Bai— who lately visited 
Calcutta, affords a remarkable example of an educated Hindoo woman. 
She is an excellent Sanskrit scholar, well read in the Snmat Shag- 
bat. Several Pandita were aatonished at her wonderful acquire- 
ments. She is at present pursuing her study in America, 
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POLYGAMY. 

IN tbia, B8 well ae in some other eastern countries, polygamy 
has from time out of mind been in eiistenea That it is 
sabveraive of moral order and of oonjugal felicity, is admitted 
by all who have paid the slightest d^:ree of attention to the 
very many evil consequences of this unnatural institution. 
It is a Tiolation of a just and divine law, opposed to the 
nurture and education of children, and inconsistent with the 
due equality of the sexes, alike socially and numerically- 
In every country where this obnoxious practice prevails 
and is dignified with the hallowed name of a social and 
religious ordinance, * as is done in India, woman ocoupiea 
a degraded position, and society is rude and unnrogreseive 
in its character. The most heinous crimes are committed 
without remorse, and conscience is seared, as it were, with 
a red-hot iron. "Nature has designed woman to be the 
equal of man as a moral and intellectual being ; and confined 
to the exercise of her own proper duties as a wife and mother, 
she is placed in a favourable position as relates to her own 
happiness and the happiness of her husband." Much of the 
civilization of Europe is due to the high position of the f&ir 
sex in the social scale. Their education, — their capacity for 
rearing their children in orderly and virtuous habits, — their 
elevated conceptions of a Supreme Being, — their social and 
domestic manners, — the purity of their lives, — their natural ten- 
derness and affection, — their freedom, and the moral influence 
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of their actions on society, give them a rank in no way inferior 
to that of the other sex. But, in this country, it is painful 
to realize tliat they are not only denied the inestimable bless- 
ings of a good education, but that their first Lawgiver has 
condemned them to a state of abject servitude. " Women 
hare no business," says Manu, " with the text of the Veda ; 
this is the law fully settled : having, therefore, no evidence 
of law, and no knowledge of expiatory tfixts, sinful women 
must be as foul as folsehood itself; and this is a fixed rula 
Through their passion for men, their mutable temper, their 
want of settled affection, and their perverse nature (let them 
be guarded in this world ever so well), they soon become 
alienated from their husbands." Manu attributed to women 
" a love of their bed, of their seat, and of ornament, impure 
appetites, wrath, weak flexibility, desire of mischief, and 
bad conduct Day and night must women be held by their 
protectors in a Htat8 of dependence." The national pecu- 
liarities of women were summed up the other day by a living 
writer : — " The Ei^lish lady rides on horseback ; the American 
flirts ; the Fren • > man studies her toilet ; the Qerman 
plunges deeply into the mysteries of cookery and philosophy ; 
the Spaniard dances and uses her fan adroitly ; the Italian 
loves with a rosary on her arm and billetdoux in her bosom ; 
but it is reserved for the fair Russian to be a politician and 
a Hindoo zenana lady to live happily in a state of absolute 
dependence and submission." Apart from their practically 
servile condition, the apparent complacence with which 
polygamy is tolerated, and the facility with which a |ilu. 
rality of wives can be obtained, are circumstances which 
poison the perennial source of conjugal felicity, reduce women 
to a state of moral and intellectual degradation, and sap the 
very foundation of virtua " A barren wife," says Mann, 
" may be superseded by another in the eighth year ; she 
whose children are all dead, in the tenth ; she who brings 
forth only daughters, in the eleventh year ; she who speaks 
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unkindly, without delay." Ball^ Sen/who, if I miatake not, 
first eBtabliBhed the system of KulinUm, Id Bengal, and 
prescribed certain rules in favor of polygamy, was singularly 
deficient in foresight and wisdom, when he entirely over' 
looked the evil consequences inseparable from this monstrous 
matrimonial arrangement, so pregnant vrith mischief in what- 
ever aspect wo view it. Any artificial institution which is 
subversive of divine law, will, in the long run, prove highly 
detrimental to the best interests of society. The marriage 
of a man with but one wife is an arrangement which should 
never be departed from. To dispose of the ministering ai^els 
of our esistenoe, without the slightest regard to their futiu^ 
happiness, by yoking several of them to an unprincipled libertine, 
or to a Kulin perhaps on the verge of the grave, is a system 
destructive of all social, benevolent, and humane feelii^s. 
A Eulin has no regard, much less sympathy, for any one of 
his numerous wives ; on the contrary, he looks to them for 
gain and other worldly advantages. Eulin wives, after their 
marriage, almost invariably continue to live with their parents, 
thus virtually closing all avenues to the growth of affection 
between the husband and the wife. The one is as estranged 
from the other as if there had been no bond of union l)etween 
them. As the temptations to vicious indulgence are so very 
powerful and numerous in this wicked world of ours, the 
unscrupulous Kulin females of the sacerdotal class often 
sacrifice chastity upon the altar of sensuality. The perpetration 
of the most horrible crimes is the necessary result. The fault 
does not rest so much with the poor unfortunate females, 
as with the diabolical system which openly toleratra. and 
religiously upholds polygamy, That it is an unnatural state, 
even the most thoughtless will readily admit In every case 
it is the source of perpetual disputes and misery. Domestic 
happiness can have no place in a family in which more than 
one wife lives. I have known many a person who, under 
the impulse of passion, had entered into this unnatural state 
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deplore it as the greatest of ^ domeetic aEBictions. Even 
separate cook-rooms, separate apartments, aod separate mekcd*, 
and diuing and sleeping alternately with the two wives with 
the greatest punctuality, and giving the same sets of orna- 
ments to both, were not enoi^h to ensure harmony and peace. 
Indeed, it has become a proverb among the Hindoos, that 
" one wife would rather go with her husband to the gloomy 
regions of Yama (Pluto), than see him sit with the other." 
As haa already been mentioned, a tender girl of five years 
of ^e is, as her firal instruction before emerging from the 
nursery, initiated into the Brata, or religious vow, of Sajuft, 
the primary object of which is the ruin and destruction of a 
Satin, or rival wifa The germs of jealousy and hatred 
ag^nst a rival being sown so early, take deep root and expand 
in time so as to become absolutely ineradicable. 

When the presence of only two wives in the same house 
is attended with so much disquietude, the evil arising from 
the practices of professional Eulins is much greater. They 
are each married to a great number of females whose prospect 
of connubial bliss is as remote from fulfilment as the poles 
are asunder. Instead of true love and genuine attachment, 
the Intimate conditions of matrimony, the natural apathy 
of the husband is often requited by the infidelity of his numer- 
ous wives. Nor can it be otherwise, the visits of the husband 
being, like those of a comet, few and short Destitute of the 
finer susceptibilities of human nature, and looking upon matri- 
mony as a matter of trafflo, he regards his wives as so many 
puppets whose happiness is not at all identified with his own. 
Influenced by a sordid love of gain, bred and brought up in 
the lap of ignorance and laziness, and pampered by effeminate 
habits, he leads a profligate life of utter demoralization. He 
cares aa little for the chastity of his wives as a child does for 
the nicety of his playthings. By birth, profession, and habit 
he is a debauchea His sense of female honor is totally 
blunted. The thought of nurturing and educating his numet- 
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ouB ohildren never enten) into his mind He knows not how 
many aons and daughters he has, whether legitimate or illegiti- 
mate ; he is not capable of reoi^nizing them, for he has seldom 
or never seen their faces. If be keeps a register of the number 
of his wives, he keeps no record of the number of his children. 
VHien he wants money, he pounces on such a father-in-law 
as can satisfy him. If he keeps one wife at homo, it is 
not from warmth of affection, but merely for his own con- 
venience and comfort ; she is made to discbarge all the 
memal offices of a domestic maid-servant. Though never 
placed in affluent circumstances, yet be ia the lord of thirty, 
forty, or fifty women. It has been very aptly remarked by a 
eminent writer who had paid much attention to the manners 
and customs of the Hindoos, — that " amongst the Turks, 
seraglios are confined to men of wealth ; but here, a Hindoo 
Br&hman, possessing only a shred of cloth and a piece of 
thread (poitd), keeps more than a hundred mistresses." In- 
deed, such a system of monstrous polygamy is without a 
parallel in the history of human depravity. Prostitution, 
adultery, and the horrible crime of procuring abortion by 
means of drugs administered by old women, are the inevitable 
consequences of this unnatural state of things. It is undeni- 
able that the daughters of Kuhn Br^hmans, abandoned by 
their unprincipled husbands, are often led into the forbidden 
paths of life, partly through the impulse of passion amidst the 
seductions of a wicked world, and partly through their ex- 
ceedingly miserable circumstances. The houses of ill-fame in 
Calcutta and other lai^e towns are filled with women of this 
character. Some filly years ago a number of respectable 
Hindoos felt so disgusted at the mischievous tendency of tha 
Eulin system of marriage, that tbey were on the eve of memo- 
rializing the Government to put down the practice by a legis- 
lative enactment, like the prohibition of sati, or female inunola- 
tion ; but they were assured that the authorities would not 
interfere in the domestic and social usages of the people. 
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It IB gratii^ing to obBerve, however, that the growth of 
intelligence haa of late years greatly counteracted this mon- 
Btrous eriL If the nilera will not, by the denunciation of 
the BerereBt penalties, attempt to abolish a social system 
opposed to the feelings of natural affection, the good sense of 
the people who suffer by it must be appealed to for its total 
Buppressioa 

The following extract from Mr. Ward's excellent work on 
the Hindoos will give the reader an idea of the fearful extent to 
which Eulinism prevailed in Bengal some fifty or sixty years 
back, when English education could Bcarcely be said to have 
commenced the work of reformation or rath^ disintegration : — 

" Notwithstanding the predilection for ktdin*, they are 
more corrupt in their manners than any of the Hindoos. I 
have heard of a Kulin Brihman, who, after marrying Mity- 
five wives, carried off another man's wife by personating her 
husband. Many of the Kulina have a numerous posterity. 
I select five examples, thoi^h they might easily be multi- 
plied : Ud^ Chandra, a Brahman, late of Bftgnip&rd, had 
sixty-five wives, by whom he had forty-one sons and twenty- 
five daughters. Kamkinkar, a Brahman, late of Eushda, had 
seventy-two wives, thirty-two sons, and twenty-seven daugh- 
ters. Vishuram, a Br&hmau, late of Gondolp^ll, had sixty 
wives, twenty-five sons, and fifteen daughters. Gauri Charan, 
a BrAhman, late of Tribani, had forty-five wives, thirty-two 
sons, and sixteen daughters. Ramakant, a Brdhman, late of 
Bhusdarani, had eighty-two wives, eighteen sons, and twenty- 
six daughters ; this man died about the year 1810, at the age 
of 86 years or more, and was married, for the last time, only 
three months before his death. Most of these marriages are 
sought after by the relations of the female to keep up the 
honor of their families ; and the children of these marriages 
invariably remain with their mothers, and are maintained by 
the relatiouB of these females. In some cases, a Eulin father 
does not knov his own children." Another instance bearing 
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on the subject haa been recently brought to my notice. Rim- 
chandra Mukeiji, of Hooghly, bad thirty-two wivcB, thirteen 
Sons, and fifteen daughters. He was sixty-five years old when 
he suffered very much from acute consumption, with which he 
was afflicted scTerai years bacL One of his sons, who lived 
with bim, becoming hopeless, as the symptoms became more 
alarming, asked the father in a despondent spirit as to what he 
should do in the event of the worst befalling him. He has no 
means, he added, to meet the expense, whatever it be, of a 
tkrad, or ^meral ceremony. The dying father, after pondering 
for a few minutes, suggested without compunction that arrange- 
ments should be made without any delay for his (father's) 
marriage with the daughter of Nobo Gopal Chatterjee, a girl 
of nine years of age, which was proposed a short time back. 
The fiither of the girl offered to give Ramchandra Mukeiji a 
sum of two hundred and fifty rupees which he had scraped 
together with great difficulty. In terms of the contract, the 
marriage was duly solemnized, and the money paid. Thus a 
provision was made for the funeral ceremony of the father, 
who, as was expected, died sis months after tliis his last mar- 
riage. Can anything be more recklessly cruel and inhumane 1 
It would be a glorious day for India when polygamy is rooted 
out of the country and widow marriage legalized. 

Not only the rules of caste, but povert!/ is also a great 
barrier to the marriage of Kulin women, as of poor women 
everywhere, — a fact which has been very feelingly deplored in 
the following lines in which maidenly anxiety finds a natural 
vent ; — 

" Out Npake the bride's Biater, 
Ab Btae came frae Che byre, 

1 gia I were but married, 
It's a' that I deiire ; 

But W8 poor folk mann live single, 
And do the best we can, 

1 dinnB care what I shonid want 
If I could but get a man." 
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Another song says : 

" And I what will come o" me ! 
And I what will I do I 
That aio a biaw lassie as I 
Should die tor a wooer, I trow." 

When Ball^l Sea first introduced this obnoiions system, 
which went under the euphonious title of the Order of Merit, 
he little anticipated that the very small seed of mischief he 
then planted would aoon grow into a luxuriant tree, and pro- 
duce an abundant crop of evils, poisoning the very source of 
domestic felicity. It requires no depth of thought to predict 
that the evil is destined to die a natural death, as all such social 
evils are fated to do, when ignorance and superstition are 
driven into their congenial darkness. Though many a Hindoo 
atill lives in the sin of polygamy without any particular repent- 
ance, yet the irresistible progress of virtue, like that of truth, 
will ultimately teach him that it is an unsafe foundation on 
which to build the sober stmotnre of domestic happiness. 

The details of the following conversation between a husband, 
his old mother, and hia two wives, placed at the disposal of 
the writer by a friend, may not be out of place ; — 

"What is this noise fori" exclaims Radhamani, the 
widowed mother, coming out of the ihakurghar, in which she 
was worshipping ; " this noise, this tumult, this quarrel, this 
wringing of the hands, these curses will surely drive away 
Lahhmi from the house ; it is enough to make the devil fly ; 
you have lost every sense of shame, mdgo md ; your clamour 
has deafened my ears ; where shall I go T One is apt to leave 
her clothes behind. You have been served right : it was only 
the other day that Griah (name of the son) lost 5,000 rupees 
in a case at the Barra Adalat (High Court). If I be a sati 
(chaste woman), I say, you two women (pointing to the two 
wives) will be beggared and reduced to the condition of haris 
(those who carry away nightsoil). In what unlucky hour 
did these two women enter the house] You are both Rakdiati* 
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(female oaiuiibals). Day by day, Borrow is eatiag iuto the' 
Titals of my bod ; hia golden body is being darkened every 
dfty. Oh! Bidhdtd (God), you have ordained this for me; 
Alango (name of the maid-servarifcl, what is the cause of this 
uproar!" asks the mother. " i/d, what shall I say," replies 
the maid-serrant ; " the cook gave the boiled tice /irif to 
Komal" (name of the daughter of the first wife). "Is this 
all i nothing more 1" continues the mother ; " my Bilclih& (child) 
has had no food for seven days, being ill with fever. You 
all know this ; the kaMraJ (physician) this morning ordered 
some rice for her." Whereupon the second wife, all this while 
roaring and bawling, cursing and swearing, steps forward and 
says : " It is past nine, and my Uarri (her son's name, 
12 years old) has not yet got a morsel ; his belly has shrunk, 
and the school time is come ; if be is late, his master will 
make hii" stand." Kadhdmani, the old mother, or ffomi, 
sends for the cook, and enquires if the rice is ready, " Yes, 
md, Hari Babu came into the cook-room half an hour ago 
and I asked him to take hia breakfast ; Ghhoto md (second wife) 
forbade him, because I gave some rice first to Komal, who was 
so long ill." "Where is Hari now?" enquires the old lady. 
The maid-servant replies, " Ghkoto md gave him a few pice and 
told him to go to school, though he could have eaten his rice if 
he had liked." " Wait till Grish comes home," says the old 
lady, " and I will tell him to send me to Benares without delay ; 
I am sick of your incessant broils ; for giving Komal rice fint 
you two Bam fall into a quarrel, and curse each other so fear- 
fully, that you, Barra baa (first wife), have eaten the head of 
Hari, and you, Chhoto bau (second wife), have eaten the head 
of Komal's husband."* 



* Eatiag the head meaos wishing death. When two rival wives 
fall out, they literally bsoome mad throagh anger and jealousj. 
With frautio geHtarei and dishevelled locks thej abuse and oniM 
enoh other most violently. 
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It was evening when Grish, the son, returned home from 
oiiice. Before he had time to take off his office-dreas, the old 
mother, impatient to tell him what had occurred during the 
day, with tears in her eyes, thus addressed him ; " My son, 
you have brought the greatest curse on yourself by marrying 
two wives ; to-day the whole family has been starving, and 
why J because Komal, suffering from fever for the last eight 
days, got a little rice this morning, and she eXafirtt; OhJioto 
ban, therefore, forbade her sou to eat anything, and sent the 
little backka. to school without his rice. From what poji 
(mean) families have you brought these two women ) I can no 
longer remain in the house. Under the slightest pretest, like 
infamous wenches, they not only brawl but curse each other, 
and the son and sou-in-law into the bargain. Can Zahkmi 
dwell in such a house t Send me to Benares instantly, I can 
no longer live in such a hell of a place. Your wives have 
made it a regular hell." The son consoled the old mother, 
promising that everything should be done accotding to her 
wish, begging her at the same time to eat something and 
adding that he did not mind whether his two wives ate or 
not. After going through the evetiing service, he slept out- 
aide that night, pondering what should be done for the 
future quiet of the family. Neit day, imagining that one 
hand alone can never make a clap, he removed the first wife 
to her father's house, because the second wife was always 
2abarda*t. But he was sadly mistaken, the deserted wife, 
continually brooding over her misfortune, at length resolved 
to put an end to her esistence ; and accordingly one night she 
took an overdose of opium, and bade a final adieu to the 
world. 

This story is founded on real life, and should serve as a 
warning to those who, under the impulse of passion, blindly 
run into polygamy, which is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
domestic evils among the Natives. But it is worthy of remark 
that this abominable practice is fast dying out in Bengal. 
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HINDOO WIDOWS. 

TH£ Bystem of early tnarriage, and the barbarouH inatitutioD 
of oondenming a Hindoo female to perpetual widowhood 
ufter the death of her husband, are evils which cannot be too 
strongly deprecated This enforced widowhood is the bitter- 
est ingredient in the cup of sorrow, which woman in India is 
catted to drink. By surrendering herself to be burned ou the 
funeral pile along with her hiisband, the highest merit was 
acquired. This cannot now be secured. Instead, she has to 
submit to a worse fate, even to a living death in the recesses 
of a zenana. Widowhood is regarded as a condition of re- 
proach and disgrace, and therefore it is one of the bitterest 
calamities that can befall her. The life of a Hindoo widow, 
especially if, as happens in the case of many of them, she 
falls into this state while still young, is one of extreme 
wretchedness. She is the domestic drudge. Not un&equent- 
ly does she in substance pray, " Oh ! gods and goddesses, let 
medic; I choose rather to die than to live." Her woes, it 
has been said, never have been, never can tie, fully told. Her 
sod lot is well described in the following lines : — 
■' And death and life she liat«d equally, 

And notbiDg' saw for hei despair. 
But dreadful time, dreadful etdmibj, 

Ho comfort anywhere." 

In this couutry, owit^ to the prevalence of early marriage, 
and the manner in which it is carried out, a Hindoo does not 
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become a housekeeper immediately upon liis marriage. The 
wife generally remains one or two years with her pareute, 
ocoaaionally going to her father-in-law's house for a few days 
only ; her husband pays her a visit now and then, but not 
without the special invitation of his mother-in-law. The 
object of such an invitation is evidently to make the son-in- 
law behave well towards her daughter. For the attainment 
of this, object, as I have stated before, no means is left 
untried. Indeed, it has become a proverb among the Hindoos, 
when a man fares sumptuously, to say that he has been fed 
with all the fondness shown to a son-in-law. It has always 
struck me that if a Hindoo female were permitted to marry 
again after the death of her first husband, the affection 
of a mother-in-law for a son-in-law would not be so warm as it 
is under the existing state of things, which admits of no 
alternative. 

Living under the paternal roof for one or two years after 
her marriage, a Hindoo girl sometimes becomes a widow,* — 
a state of life which is unspeakably miserabla When a young 
female of ten or eleven years of age loses her husband, with 
whom perhaps she has scarcely exchanged a single word, 
she is quite unconscious of the unmitigated misery she is fated 
to endure for the remainder of her long existence, f Deplo- 

* Such a widow is called a Korayra«r, or one who has never enjoj- 
ed Uie company of Her Imaband. A stronger term of female ntproacli 
can Hoarcely be foDud in. the Hindoo rocsbnlary . From the da; this 
terrible bereavemeiit occurs, she is consCrained b; oouTentional rntes 
to put ofl from her wrist the iron bangle; bat owing to her tender 
agi she is permitted to continue to wear the gold bangle and a 
bordered Snri olath. She is forbidden to Die fieh — her favorite dish ; 
and Bbe mnHt partially CsBt oa every etadasi, or eleventb day of the 
inoreaae or deoreaae of the moon. When she arrives at the age of 
twenty, lier life preaeots an unvaried picture of despair and wcebched- 
nesa. She then becomes n regular widow 

t It has been remarked, and I believe It il in moit oaves borne out 
by facts, that a Siadoo widow generally lives to a very great age. 
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rable as such a condition of necessity is, it becomes doubly 
mlBerable from the cold, uncongenial, and unsympathetic 
atmosphere by which she is surrounded, and the careless 
neglect with which she is treated ever afWwords. Who, 
except a mother, can adequately conceive the thousand and 
one miseries which are in store for the widowed girl) It is a 
gloomy picture from beginning to end, and the gloom deepens 
as time rolls over her devoted head. Cursed be the name of 
the lawgiver who has made such a cruel ordinance, and cursed 
the society that has become a thrall to it I In opposition to 
the feeUngB of humanity and natural affection, the divine 
lawgiver of the Hindoos, Manu, eipreedy declares, that " al- 
though the state of widowhood might be deemed onerous 
by the fair sex of the west, it would be considered little 
hardship in the east Let her emaciate her body, by living 
voluntarily on pure flowers, roots and fruits, but let her 
not, when her lord is deceased, even pronounce the name 

Her almple and abstamioua babits, her devotional spirit, her scaiily 
meal onoe a daj, hei abstinence from food of an; kind on the 
eleventh day of the increase and decrease of the moon, benides other 
dafs of clow tasting, nentialising in a great measure the effects of 
every kind of irregalarity , and Che fearful amonnb of hardships she 
is accustomed to endnre. — ail contribute to prolong hei eziatence. 
Sorely her life may be said to extend in the direct ratio of her misery. 
It is a common expression used by a Hindoo widow, shewing; her 
contempt of life, "shall I over die! Yania. Pluto, seems to have 
forgotten me / "• If the statistics of the land are oonsalted, it will 
assuredly be found that Hindoo widows enjoy a longer life than the 
adult male population, because the latter are subject to irregularities 
and other adverse contingencies of life, from which the former are 
almost entirely free. It is not nncommou to see a Hindoo widow of 
eighty, ninety or a hundred years of age. In short, nature evidently 
Heems to have exemplified in her the symbol of misery associated 
with longevity. 

It is also a remarkable fact that idolatry and superstition owe their 
continued influence chiefly to the widespread ignorance of these 
female devotees. At a religious festival, nearly three- fonrtlis of the 
assembly ate composed of widows. 
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of another mau. A virtuous wife ascends to heaven, if, after 
the decease of her lord, she devotes herself to pious austerity ; 
but a widow, who slights her deceased husband by marrying 
again, brings disgrace on herself here below, and shall be ex- 
cluded from the seat of her lord. Abstinence from the com- 
mon pursuits of life, and entire self-denial, are rewarded with 
high renown in this world, and in the next with a share in the 
abode of her lord, and procure for her the title of i&dkvi, or 
the virtuous." From tliis it is evident that perpetual widow- 
hood has prevailed in this country from time out of mind. Its 
mischievous tendency is apparent in the corrupt and degraded 
state of female society. We can never thoroughly conquer 
nature ; we can never restrain our passions so effectually 
as to render ourselves proof against temptation. However 
sedulously a mother may guard the virtue of her widowed 
daughter, and however forcibly she may inculcate the duty of 
purity of life and manners, it proves but a feeble barrier 
against the irresistible impulse of passion. Numerous in- 
stances are on record proving the utter futility of human 
efforts to contend successfully against nature in this respect 
A young widow may be sent to the holy cities of Benares* and 
Brinddbau, with her mother or grandmother, to spend the 
remainder of her days in isolated seclusion and religious ser- 
vices, but this is a poor safeguard for the preservation of con- 
stancy and virtue. Volume after volume has been written 
on the subject, denouncing in an unmistakable manner the 
monstrous perversity of the existing system, but the evil has 
taken such a deep root in the social economy of the people, 
that the utmost exertions must yet be put forth before it can 
be wholly eradicated. 

The evils of widowhood are not only confined to the endnr- 

* lb ia destined to cloae the troubled, wearisome, and melauclioly 
pilgrimaife of life of many a broken-hearted widow, beoauBe the 
far-famed Cif.y in rpgnrded nfl the holiest ipot which the earth con- 
tained — the Kuabu, of the world. 
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ance of accumulated hardshipa and Belf-denials enough to 
rend asunder the strongeBt chords of humanity, but they like- 
wise extend to unlawful conueotions, and the perpetration 
of another crime no leas revolting than infanticide itselC 
Many respectable families, which are otherwise esteemed 
for their meritorious actions, have more or less sunk in honor 
from this indelible stigma ; a few have even lost their caste 
and status in society from the same cause. In the primitive 
state of Hindoo society, when every woman other than a wife 
was regarded either as a mother or a sister, according to her 
age, insular intercourse was almost unknown ; but in these 
days of libertinism, perfect purity of hfe is rarely known. 
Our divine lawgiver, with a view to the interests of humanity 
and female honor, ought to have lent his authority and sanc- 
tion to a system of widow marriage within a reasonable age. 
Some such edict would liave been alike honorable to our vener- 
able sage, and beneficial to those who are morally and socially 
most deeply concerned ; but unfortunately his cruel ordi- 
nances, running counter to the fundamental principles of 
nature aud morality, have ueceasarily engendered a rank crop 
of evils, undermining the very foundation of human happi- 
ness. 

The benevolent exertions <rf that high priest of Nature, 
Pandit Iswara Chandra VidyasAgar, of Babu Keahab Chandra 
Sen, the Brahmo apostle, and of other Hindoo reformers, to 
promote the cause of widow marriage in particular, and 
female emauoipation in general, have not, unfortunat«iy, 
been attended with the measure of success they deserve, 
simply because the state of Hindoo society is not yet ripe 
for the innovation. I am, however, sanguine in my expectation 
that, at no very distant future, the progress of enlightenment 
will bring about the oomummation so devoutly to be wished 
for. It ie for the advanced pioneera of progress to endeavour 
to remove the obstacles which time and Br&hmauical teachings 
have formed, and which tradition and custom have enshrined 
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with jealouB and sedulous care. Until this ia done, a Hindoo 
widow must continue to mourn her Jot, amidst the denuncia- 
tions of a heartless world. Sighs will never cease to flow from 
her heart so long as she iinds herself deprived of the master 
charm of life. She is now cast amongst the dregs and tatters 
of humanity. Bereft of the auhitanct of what endears life to 
a female, she ia constrained to cleave to th,e shadote, which ia 
destined to leave her when she leaves the light of life. Losing 
all hope of worldly enjoyments, she deposits the treitsures of 
her heart in the sanctuary of religion, convinced that to sell 
the world for the life to come is profitable. It is terrible to 
contemplate the awful amount of physical and mental auffer- 
ing, with all it« varied oomplicationB, to which she is doomed ; 
her life is a steadfast battle against misery ; her soul soars in 
a vacuum where all is unreal, empty and hollow; and all the 
sweet enjoyments of life fall flat on her taste. Her struggle 
is never over. She is like a weary awimmer who throws him- 
self on his back and floats, because he is too much exhausted 
to swim any longer, yet will not sink and let the cold and 
merciless water close over his head. From the day she loses 
her husband, she has a new lease of life, and a miserable lease 
it must be. She will not cease to lament until her soul .itself 
shall di& If joy was once her portion, it lighted on her aa 
the bird rests on the tree in passing and immediately takes 
wing again ; and she would now say, her existence is so unlike 
life that death to her is sweet She is a poor fallen outcast of 
humanity. No one can enter into her feelii^ or views of 
things. She has no influence, no control over herself; she 
cannot turn over a new leaf within her own mind. Though 
society is almost a necessity of human existence, yet she lives 
wholly alone ; a cheerless train of thoughts always haunts her 
mind ; Rhe feels a dismal void in her heart ; she finds herself 
cut oS at once and for ever from one moat dear to her ; no 
conversation, however pleasant, can bring herconsolation, or 
cheat her grief. The tide of settled melancholy threatens her 
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reason. As an outcast, she is religiouBly forbidden to take a 
part in an; of the social and domestic couoems of life, tend- 
ing to relieve the ennui of a wearisome existence, and to 
cheer the toind for a while. She is a living example of an 
angel, sent hj heaven to minister to the comfort of man, 
changed hy a cruel institution into a curse. Estranged from 
the affection of those who are nearest and dearest to her, she 
passes her days like a recluse, quite apart from the communion 
of society. She atares and gases wildly at every festive cele- 
bration, while, aa the poet sings, 

" The glad circle round them yield their sonli 
To festive mirth and wit that knows no gall." 

If she has irrepressible longings and insatiable cravings to 
lend her hand to any tkuva karma (meritorious work), her 
widowed couditioii interposes an insurmountable barrier to her 
participation therein, as if everything would be desecrated 
when touched by her polluted hand. 

As a sentient being, endowed with all the finer susceptibili- 
ties of human nature, is it possible that the young widow 
should so far forget herself as not to feel the bitterest pangs 
of despondency at her hopelessly forlorn condition ? Ihiven 
from the genial atmosphere of the social circle, she drags k 
loathsome existence in this selfish and unsympathetic world. 
Who except her mother will deign to look upon her with love 
and affection? Instead of being regarded as the soul of 
aimphcity, a living picture of sweet innocence, she is shunned 
as one whose very presence portends eviL If she possesses un- 
affected modesty and a keen sense of honor and virtue, who is to 
recognize and appreciate these amiable qualities, in a society 
which is preposterously estranged from all natural susceptibili- 
ties t If she has riches, what can they avail her, a poor mis- 
guided victim of superstition !* Her charity, instead of being 

■ The worship ot Jagatdhitri (mother of the world) ia performed 
b; a widow for four yeara aacoeBsively to forfend the oalamit; of 
widowhood iu the uext birth. 
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founded on tbe catholic priiioiplee of genuine liberality shewing 
a diBcrimineiting breadth of view, too often exhibits an unhappy 
exclusive tioBB in the performance of idolatrous ceremonies. If 
her own character is natural, it ia her misfortune to be sur- 
rouuded by conventional reatriotiona, which render her life a 
visible embodiment of helpless misery and anguish ; and if she 
ever appeals, she appeals to the Being who is the only friend of 
the hopeless and the poor. To attempt to reconcile a widow to 
her forlorn lot is to tell a patient burning with fever not to 
be thirsty. Her days are diamal, her nights are dreary. 

It was the dread of widowhood, and of the life-long miseries 
inseparable from it, that led fifty wives at a time to ascend the 
funeral pyre of a Rdjput husbaud, with all the composure of a 
philosophic miud. It redounds greatly to the credit of the 
British Oovernmeat that its generous exertions have not only 
struck the death-knell of this inhuman practice, even in the 
remotest coroer of the Empire, but, what ia more commend- 
able, endeavoured " to heal the wounds of a country bleeding 
at every pore from the fangs of superstition." 

Not content with depriving her of the best enjoyments of 
life which society affords, and the laws of God sanction, by 
condemning her to a state of perpetual widowhood, the great 
Lawgiver — the unflinching foe of female freedom — has further 
enjoined the strict obaervauce of certain practicea that add gall 
to her already overflowing cup of misery. As has been observ- 
ed before, she is restricted to one scinty meal a day, always of 
the coarsest description, without fish,* which is generally more 



* It should be mentioned here that, except tbe widows of the Br&h- 
manB and K&jasthae of Bengfal, those of the lower orders oontinue to use 
flih without any scruple. It ia a remaTkable fact that Bindoonwnun 
nte more fond of fish than men are. There ate some men, eapeciaJlj 
among the VaUhnaba*. followers of Krishna, who feel an abhorrence 
to eat £sh at all. by reaaon of its oSeaBive smell ; but there is not a 
Biujfle womun whose bosbond is alive that will live without it. When 
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esteemed by an opi^ri lady than any other article of food in 
her bill-cf-fare. She must religiously fast on every ekddati, 
twice a month, and on all other popular religious celebrations. 
She must strip her body of all sorts of ornaments, even the iron 
and the gold bangles, which once constituted the highest joy 
of her Ufa As an appropriate substitute for the gold and 
pearl necklaces, she is enjoined to wear a tuUi mdld (a basil- 
wood chaplet), and count a (win-wood rosary for the final 
rest of her souL She is prohibited from wearing any clothes 
with a colored border, a thayti (cloth without border) being 
her proper garment : she is not permitted to daub her forehead 
with nndur (vermillion), once the pride of her life when her 
lord was alive ; she is forbidden to use any bazar-made article 
of food ; and, to complete the catalogue of restrictions, she 
sometimes shaves her head purposely, that she may have an ugly 
appearance and thereby more effectually repel the inroads of a 
wicked, seductive world. 

If she has any children to bring up, the happy circumstanca 
affords a great relief to her wearisomely monotonous life. Day 
and night she watches them with great care, and looks forward 
f« their progre^ive development with intense anxiety, foi^et- 
ting in the plenitude of her solicitude for them her own forlorn 
condition. Should there he any mishap in their case, it causes 
an irreparable break-down in her spirit, which is for ever 
"sicklied over witli the pale cast of thought" 

It is a painful fact that riches when not properly used 
have a tendency to corrupt the minds of human beings, and 
lead them from the path of virtue into that of vice. A widow, 
who has the command of a long purse, more readily falls a 
prey to the temptations of the world than one who, moving in 
a humbler sphere of life, has her mind almost wholly engrossed 

a girl beooraai a widow, elie oaa hardly tnke half the quantity of riee 
aha waB aocuitomed to take before, for want of thifl, to her, nece*Bary 
articile of food. 
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with domestic csreB and the thoughts of a future state of 
beatituda " Verily," as Lord Lyttoa says, " in the domain of 
poverty there is God's word." 

But a striking example of singular self-denial of a very 
respectable Hindoo widow of the Ghosh family of Calcutta 
has been sometime since communicated to the author, and he 
has had ample opportunities of attestii^ the truth of the 
statement She liaa indeed " endured a great fight of afflic- 
tions," and is highly admired for her extraordinary simplicity. 
Though poasessed of inuneiise wealth, being the mistress of a 
.colossal fortune, yet nothing is more abhorrent from her 
feelings than the least approach to whatever has the remotest 
appearance of luxury or the common conveniences of life. 
She is a true type of an exemplary Hindoo widow, whoso mode 
of life, bordering almost on real asceticism, is strictly in acoord- 
ance with the rigorous injunctions prescribed for Hindoo 
widows in the shastras, to which allusion has been miade 
elsewhere. Renouncing all the pleasures of the world, she 
literally lives on sii rupees, or 12 shillings, a month, though 
her income is, I am told, about £12,000 per annum. Every 
day she lives, she lives a whole volume of true self-denial, 
assiduously cultivating the most sacred charities of private 
life so congenial to a purely unassuming character. Indeed, 
tliere was the least pretension where there was the most ac- 
knowledged title to respect and admiration. 

Considering the endless round of hardship and self-abnega- 
tions to which she is inevitably doomed by a terrible stroke 
of fortune, " which scathes and scorches her soul," it is 
cheering to reflect that she so often shines brightest in adver- 
sity. Indeed sbe may be occaaionally said " to die ten times 
a day;" but her incredible powers of patient endurance, 
coupled with her high sense of female honor, are deserving 
of the highest admiratioa 
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XX. 

SICKNESS, DEATH, AND SHRADDHA, OR FUNERAL 

CEREMONY. 

AS I have said at the begiiiuing that a Hindoo lives religiously^ 
and dies religiously, so his last days are attended with 
& degree of melaacboly interest which is characteristic of the 
religion which he professes, as well as of the race to which he 
belongs. When a Hindoo becomes seriously ill, the first thing 
be does is to consult the almanac as to the stellar mansion of 
the period, and engage the officiating priest to perform a series of 
religious (xtonementa, called saatydna, for the propitiation of the 
evil spirit and the restoration of health The moruiugs and 
eveuiuga are dedicated to the service ; and the mother or the 
wife of the patient, as the case may be, makes a vow to the 
gods, promising to present suitable offerings on his recovery ; 
for which purpose a small sum of money is laid aside as a 
tangible proof of sincerity. If the patieut should be a usefid 
member of the family, enjoying a good income, greater solici- 
tude is naturally manifested for him than for an unproductive 
member ; it being not uncommon that a whole family, consist- 
ing of eight or ten persons, male and female, depend for 
their sustenance on the earnings of a siugle individual, — the 
inevitable result of a joint Hindoo family. It is customary 
among the Hindoos, as it is among other civilized nations, 
that, when a person is ill, his friends and relatives come 
to see and console him. The sick man generally remains 
in the iimer apartment of the house, where the females — 
the ministering angels of life — watch him and minister 
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to his comfort When Tisitora enter the room, they go 
away for a time ; but it must be mentioned that they 
are not wanting in attention, kind-heartedness, and careful 
nursing. Days and uighte of watching pass over their heads 
without a murmur ; prayers are continually offered to the 
guardian deity for a favorable turn in the fortune of the 
family ; and available supernatural agency is secretly employ- 
ed for the attainment of the end. The following conversation 
will give some idea of the melancholy scene ; — 

Rdmid'ito, a neighbour, enters the room, and gently accosts 
Mohan, the eon of the patient 

B&mkanto, sitting down, asks, — " How is your father 9 I see 
he is very much pulled dowa The weather is very bad ; I 
hear of sicknesa on aU aides. When did he get ill 1 Have you 
seen the almanac ) Have you arranged for Bastydna (religions 
atonement) t Don't jou despair. He will get well, through 
the blessing of Ood. Who attends him 1 " 

" Bmjabandhu (a doctor)," replies Mohan. 

Kdmkinto. Yea, he is a good doctor ; but you must have 
B, good Kabiriy also (native physician), who understands the 
nari (pulse) well. These English doctors do not much care 
about the pulse." 

Mohan. " Well, sir, I have engaged Gnpiballabh (a native 
physician) to feel the pulse and watch the progress of the 
disease." 

Sdmkdttto. " That is good ; Gopiballabh is a very clever 
physician ; though not old, he understands pulsation and 
other symptoms thoroughly. When does the fever come on 1 
See how he keeps to-day; should the pulse sink after tlie 
fever, send for an English doctor to-morrow, either Dr. Charles 
or Dr. Coatea ; both are very good doctors." 

Mohan. "My uncle gave the same advice." 

Edmkinto, taking Mohan aside, Babd tboy), what shall I sayl 
to tell you the truth, I have no very great hopes of his reco- 
very J the case is serious. If through the blessing of God he gets 
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well, it will be a Kcond birth. Tour father haa been a great 
friend of mine. You all know very well, he ie a staunch 
Hindoo. lu theae days of depravity, when the cuBtoras of the 
mleckae (Christians) threaten to obliterate all traces of dis- 
tinction, and to merge everything in one homogeneous element 
after the English fashion, very few men axe to be found like 
your father, ready to sacrifice their life for the purity of their 
religion. If his end do not accord with bis fiuth, his future 
state [parakdl) is jeopardized. You, young men, may laugh 
at us, old fools, thinking we have no sense ; but a few pages 
of English do not make a man learned. The English shastra 
does not make us wise unto salvation ; one's own religion is 
the best for the good of his future state. If you lose your 
father, you will never get a father again ; he has nourished 
you with care and afiection up to this day ; as a dutiful sou 
you are bound to serve him in this his last stage. You must 
be prepared to take him to the river-side when need be, and that 
is not far distant. If you neglect this, you commit a very great 
«n, quite unpardonable. What do fathers and mothers wish 
children fori It is only for the good of their future life, and 
to take them to Ganga (Gauges) at the proper time. Let 
your father pass three nights on the river-side. I will return 
this afternoon ; take care, watch him closely, and let Gopi- 
ballabh see him constantly." 

Giving these instructions, Ramkanto goes away. After 
three or four hours, the fever returns ; the patient becomes 
delirious and talks uouseuse ; and the wife, becoming very 
uneasy, calls the son in a very depressed tone, and tells him 
to send for the English doctor. The son obeying the order 
sends for the English doctor at once. 

After an hour or so, in comes Dr. Charles, accompanied 1^ 
Babu Brajabandhu. Entering the sick man's room. Dr. 
Charles esamines the patient carefully, asks Brajabandhu 
what medicines he has been giving bim, — the women all the 
while peeping through the window, unable to understand 
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what the doctors are talking about, — aud being satisfied on 
this point, comes out and teUs the 3oa that his father ia dat^r- 
ously ill, and that hia friend'a prescriptions are all right ; he. 
Dr. Charles, could not do better. 

Here enters Rfimk&nto with two other friends. Before 
going inside he says to Mohan : " I hear Dr. Charles was 
here ; what did he say 1 How was the fever to-day 1 " 

Mohan answers, " Dr. Charles said, father is very ill ; the parox- 
ysm to-day wae^omewhat more violent than that of other days." 

Bamkanto. " That's bad ; day by day the fever eats into 
the vitals of his system." 

Here the native physician comes. " Well, Kabirdj Ma- 
hdshoy, please go and see how the patient is doing." Gopi- 
l>allabh, the native physician, goes inside, examines the sick man 
with great eare, satisfies the eager enquiries of the women by 
assuring them that there is no fear, and returns outside, 

Udmkdnto to GopibaUabk " How did you find him ! Is the 
pulse in its right place 1 Do you apprehend any immediate 
danger 1 Dr. Charles was here ; you have heard what he has 
said. Whatever the youngsters may aay, I have greater con- 
fidence in you than in the English doctors. Take good care, 
and tell us the esaet time when to remove the patipnt to the 
river-side; that is our last sacred office. Should ' anything 
happen at home, which God forbid, we shall never be able to 
show our faces through shame. What with such a big son, 
and so many frienda and relations, it would be a crying shame 
if the patient were to die at home J Destiny will have its 
course, but your hatkjat (skill) will go a great way." 

Gopihallabh. " Everything depends on the will of God ■ 
what can we mortals do 1 Whatever fate has ordained must 
come to pass ; we are mere instruments in the hands of God. 
The patient is gradually sinking, the pulse neither steady nor 
in its right place ; we must be prepared for the worst A 
»trong pulse in a weak body is an ominous sign ; hut there ia 
□o fear to-night, I can guarantee that" 
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Rimkdutn. " Well, it appears hia end is nigh, he is destin- 
ed to have no more rice and water."* 

Then, pointing to Mohan, Ramkanto saye, " To-morrow 
morning hia Baitnrani ritef muat be performed. Make the 
necessary preparations at once, and send a man to procure a 
cot (charpoy j ; also see that nothing may be wanting to hurry 
him to the river-aide." 

Mohan. " I must do what you bid me do ; hitherto I remain- 
ed behind a mountain, now I ahall be without protection." 

Next morning, the rite of Btiitarani being performed, pre- 
parationa are made to carry the aick man to the river-side : all 
the nearest relationa and friends assemble ; and the patient, 
still in the full poasession of hia aenaea, la brought outaide and 
laid on the cMrpoy ; his forehead ia daubed with the mud of 
the Ganges, and a tuld plant ia placed about liis head. He 
is told to repeat the name of his guardian deity ; and one man 
going up to him says, " Let's go to visit the mother Ganga," at 
which he nods ; this serves as a signal for lifting the charpoy, and 
carrying it on the hands of four ormore strong persona of equal 
height. The heart-rending scene that hereupon ensue among 
the women cannot be adequately described. Their falling on 
the ground, their loud and affecting cries, the tearing of their 
dishevelled locks, the beating of their breast, the contortions 
of their bodies, all produce a mournful scene of anguish and 
despair which my feeble pen cannot portray. The aick 
man is thus carried, perhaps a distance of two or three 

• This means that bis days are numbered, and be must soon die. 

t Haitarani is a river which must be crossed before one g^ta to 
heaTes. Tbe rite coasiste in distributing a certain tunoant of monej 
in lieu of cow, clothes, rice, fruits, &o., among the Brabmans, that 
thej may guide the soul through the Death Valley to the other side. 
This rite, in cases of old people, is geuerallj performed before death, 
where the patient is passed all hope of recovery. lu other cases, per- 
foimed at the time of ahradh, whioh takes place after a mourniug 
of BO days. 
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miJee, in a itate of coaaoiousiteBB,* exposed to all the dangan 
of inclement weather, fully aware of his approaching end, tha 
oarriera changing hands every now and then, and shouting out 
every five minutes, "Hari, Haribole, Gang^ Narayan Brohmo, 
Shiva, R&ma," until they reach their destination, which, in 
Calcutta, is NimtallA Gh&t, on the banks of the Hugbli.f 



* A Hindoo, espectBll; a grown np man, il he dies at home, is 
br&nded as an nnrighteons pereoa ; many a one, otherwiBS esteemed 
righteooB in his lifetime, ia attieTward denonnoed aa a Binfnl being, 
shonld lie not expire on tlie banbs of the bol; atream. In the riri, 
or inland proTinoea, through which the Ganges does not flow, people 
are content to breathe tiieir last on Che banks of a neighbonring tank ; 
and are oonBequeotly precluded, by their geographical position, from 
lecaring the benefit of this eheap mode of salvation. As a partial 
atonement for this natural disadTuntage, the navel of the dead ia 
brought and thrown into the holy stream, which ia aappoeed to be 
tantamount to the pnriGcatlon of the sonl. 

-f A few years back the Calontta Uunioipality propoeed to have the 
Burning Ghat removed to Dh&pi, a notorionsly unhealthy marshy 
Hwamp, some six miles east of Calcutta, bordering on the Snnder- 
bnns, beoaose the present site was considered a nnisanoe to the city. 
As might naturally be expected, a great eensation was created 
among the Hindoo population ; and memorials were submitted to 
the Qovemment of Bengal, signed by the most ioflnential portion 
of the Hindoo community. In spite of aolioitatlon and remonstrance, 
the Unnlcipality were determined to carry out their plan ; but the 
mighty Ramgopal Qhose, as the late Mr. James Bnme, the Editor of 
the " EatUrn Star," styled him, interposed, and did his best, at great 
pereonal saoriflce, to resist the proposaL The Hindooa oallad a 
meeting ; and Ramgopal, moved by the entreaties of his countrymen, 
made an admirable speech at the Town Hall, on whioh ocoasion no 
less than fifty thousand people assembled on the maidan, facing the 
Town Hall. He set ferUi, in a graphic manner, the suitableness of 
the present site, and the distresa and hardship to the people, as well 
as the shock to religions feeling whioh the removal wonld involve. 
He eventually succeeded in prevailing npon the authorities to with- 
draw the proposal. When he came out of the Town Hall, he was 
most enthusiastically cheered by thonsands of people. Br&hmans and 
SndRH ; and lond cries of " may he live long " were heard on all sides 
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When the ekdrpoy on nhich the sick man has been carried is 
placed on the ground, some one calls out to him to look at the 
sacred stream ; which he does in a state of mind that can be 
better imagined than described. Od opening his eyes he 
beholds a dark, gloomy scene, the ghaatliseBs of which is enough 
to strike horror into the heart of the moat callous and indiffer- 
ent. Here a dying man, suffering from the conTuUive agony 
of Bcnte pain, is, perhaps, gasping for breath; there a fellow- 
mortal is taken in a hurry to the very edge of the holy stream 
to breathe out the last breath of life ; to deepen the gloom, 
perhaps a corpse, borne on an open bier, is just brought to the 
Obit amidst vooiferoua cries of " Hari, Haribole," which 
is a significant death-warrant 

" Tis too horrible ; 
The weariest and most loaUted earthly life 
Which age, aobe, penary, and imprisonmenti 
Can lay on uatare, U a paradise 
To what we fear at death V 

Cmi imagination conceive a more diama], ghaatly scene t 
Yet religion has crowned the practice with the weight of 
national sanction, and thus deadened the finer sensibilities of 
our nature. Sad as this picture is, the most staunch advocate 
of liberalism can hardly eipect to escape such a fata To a 
person accustomed to such scenes, death and its concomitant 
agony loses half its terrors. How many Hindoos are annually 
hurried to their eternal home by reason of this superstitious 
inhuman practice T Instances are not wanting to corroborate 
the truth of this painful fact. Persons entrusted with the 
care and nursing of a dying man at the Burning Ghat soon 
get tired of their charge, and, rather than minister to his 
comfort, are known to resort to artificial means, whereby 
death is actually accelerated. They unscrupulously pour the 
unwholesome, muddy water of the river down his already 
choked throat, and in some cases suffocate him to death. 
" These are not the ebullient flashes from the glowing caldron 
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oF a kindled imagination," but undeniable facts founded ou 
the realities of life. 

The process of aalarjali, or immersion, is another name 
for suffocation. Life is so tenacious, especially in what the 
Hindoos call old hmtes, or aged persons, that I have seen 
some persons brought back home after having undergone this 
murderous process nine or ten times, in as many days. The 
patient, perhaps an uncared-for widow cast adrift in the world, 
retaining the faculty of consciouaness unimpaired, is willing 
to die, rather than continue to drag on a loathsome existence ■ 
but nature will not readily yield the vital spark. In spite of 
repeated immersions, the apparently dying flicker of life will 
not be extinguished. In the case of an aged man, the return 
home after immermn is infamously scandalous ; but in that 
of an aged widow, the di^ace is more poignant than death 
itself. I have known of an instance in which an old widow 
was brought back after fifteen immersions ; but, being over- 
powered by a sense of shame, she drowned herself in the river 
after having lived a disgraceful life for more than a year. 
As I have observed elsewhere, no espression is more frequent 
in the mouth of an aged widow than the following : " Shall I 
ever die ? " Scarcely any effort has ever been made to suppress, 
or even to ameliorate, this barbarous practice, simply because 
religion has consecrated it with its holy sanction. 

But, to resume the thread of my narrative, the aiok man 
dies after a stay of four days at the Ghfit, suffering perhaps 
the most escmciating pangs and agony frequently attendant 
on a deathbed. During these days the names of his gods are 
repeatedly whispered in his ears, and the consolations of 
religion are ofiered him with an unspwing hand, in order to 
mitigate hia sufferinga, and, if possible, to brighten bis last 
houre. The corpse is removed from the resting place to the 
Burning GMt, a distance of a few hundred yards, and pre- 
parations for a funeral pile are speedily made. The body 
is then covered with a piece of new cloth and laid upon the 
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pyre, the upper and lower part of which ie composed of 
firewood, faggota, and a little sandalwood and ghee to neutralize 
the emelL The Maruipora Br&hman,' an outcast, reads the 
formula, and the son or the neareat-of-kin, changing Mb old 
garment for new white cloths, called uttari, at one end of 
which is fastened an iron key to keep off evil spirits, sets fire to 
the pila The body is consumed to aahes, but the navel remain, 
iug unbumt is taken out and thrown into the river. Thus ends 
the ceremony <tf cremation ; the son after pouring a few jaiH 
of holy water on the pile, bathes in the stream, and returns 
home with his friends. It is worthy of remark here, that 
Providence is so propitious to us in every respect^ that, 
iu a few hours, the son becomes reconciled to his unhappily 
altered circumstances caused by the loss of his father ; 
instead of bemoaning bis loss in a despondent frame of miud, 
he is soou awakened to a sense of his new responsibility. On 
reaching the gate of the house, they all touch fire ; and, 
putting some neem leaves and a few grains of kalie (a kind of 
pulse) into their month, cry out as before " Haribole, Hari- 
bole," and ent«r the house. The lamentation of the females 
inside the house, which was suppressed for a while through 
sheer exhaustion, is instantly renewed at the sound of " Hari- 
bole," as if fresh fuel were added to the flame, and every voice 
is drowned in the overwhelming suige of grief Their melan- 
choly strain, their pointed, pathetic allusion to the bereave- 
ment, the cadence of their plaintive voices, the uiter dejection 

* Some forty years back these Br&hmaDB and their whole crew of 
Btitrda/arailut were » regnlar set of raCBanB. whose sole occupation 
waa to flaeoe their viotlma iu the moat extortionate manner im»^- 
able ; the Br&hman would not read the formula, nor hia mjimldooa 
pDt op the funeral pile, until titej had received nearly fonr times 
the amoniit of the piesent oast. Great credit is dne to Baha Chandra 
Mohan Ghaterji, the late Begiatrar of deeds and joint stock companies 
in Calontta, for his atcenaoai exertions in gettjng the Police to 
frame a set Of mlea for regtdating the funeral expenaes at the Boininff 
(Ih&t. It ia a public boon which cannot be too highly appreciated. 
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of their spirit, their loud, doleful cries rererberating from one 
side of the house to the other, the beating of their breasts, 
and the tearing of their hair, are too affeoting not to make 
the most obdurate shed tears. 

From the hour of lus father's death to the conclusion 
of the fnueral ceremony, the son is rehgioualy forbidden to 
shave, wear shoes, shirts, or any garment other than the long 
piece of white cloth ; and his food is confined to a single meal 
consisting only of dtab rice, kkatari ddll (a sort of inferior 
pulse), milk, ghee, Bi^:ar, and a few &uits, which must be 
cooked either by his mother or his wife, but it is preferable 
if he can cook for himself; at night he takes a little 
milk, sugar, and fruits. This Tegimeti, lasts ten days in 
the case of a Brahoian, and thirty-one days iu that d a 
Sudra.* Here the advantages of the privileged claas are 
twofold: (1) the Br&hman has to observe the rigid discipline 
for tea days only ; (2) he has ample excuse for small 
expenditure at the funeral ceremony on tbe score of the 
shortness of the time. This austere mode of living for a 
month in the case of a K&i/attha,, by far the most aristocratic 
and influential portion of the Hindoo population, serves as a 
tribute of respect and gratitude to the memory of a departed 
father. As the country is now in a transition state, a young 
educated Hindoo does not strictly abide by the above rule, 
but breaks it privately in his mode of living, of which the 
inmates of the family alone are coguizant. He repudiates 
publicly what he does privately. Thus the outer man and 
the inner man are not exactly one and the same being; he dares 

* In the osae of a mairied daoghter, when bei father or motbet 
dies, the mourning lasts for only three dajB. On the morning' of the 
fontth day she is enjoined to cut her nails, and perform the fnueral 
oetemon; fur her departed father or mother. An eutettainment is 
given to the Bc^hmaiis and friends. This is alwaj^ done on a com- 
parativel; small Bcale ; and in meet; cases the hnsbnnd ia made to 
bear all the expenses of the cecemon; and the entertainment. 
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uot avow without what he doeB within ; in short, he plays 
the hypocrite. But an orthodox Hiudoo obaerves the rule in 
all its integrity. He ia more conaistent if not more rational ; 
he doea not play a double game, but conforms to the rulea of 
his creed with scrupulous exactness. 

Fifteen or sixteen days after the demise of his father, the 
sou, if young, ia agisted by his friends iu drawing out an 
estimate of the probable cost of the approaching Shr&ddha, 
or funeral ceremony. In the generality of caaea, the estimate 
is made out according to the length of the purse of the party. 
A few exceed it, under a wrong impression that a debt ia war- 
ranted by the special gravity of the occasion, which is one 
of great merit in popular estimatioa' The Sobhi-Bazar 
Raj family, the Dey family of Simla, the Uallik and Tagore 
families of Pathuriaghdt^ all of Calcutta, were said to have 
spent upwards of j£20,000, or two lakhs of rupees each, on a 
funeral ceremony. They not only gave rich presents in money 
and kind to almost all the learned Br^hmana of Bengal, and 
fed vast crowds of men of all classes, but likewise distributed 
immense sums among beggars and poor people, f who, for the 

* Apart from erroneona popnlar notion)!, which in thU age at 
depravity ate corrupted by vanity, tlie Biudoo Sbastra, be it men- 
tioned to ite credit, abonndH in explicit injnuctionB on the iubject of 
a fnoeral ceremori;, preBcribing various ways according to tbe pecD- 
liar circumetancea of the parties. Frota an expenditure of lakhs and 
lakba of lupeea down to a mere trifle, it can bo performed with the 
□ItJmate prospect of equal aerit. It is stated in tbe bolj Shastra 
that the god RAmchandra considered himself purified (for a Hindoo 
under mourning is held unclean until the funeral ceremony is per- 
formed) b; offering to tbe manes of his BDceetors simple balls of 
sand, called piudai. on the bank of the holy stream. In these days a 
poor man is held sanctified, or absolved from this religrioua respon- 
■ibilitj, by making a tilvkdnehan Shriddka, or offering a small quantity 
of rica, tUieed, and a few fmibs, and feeding only one Br&hman, all 
whioh wonld not coat more than four rupees. 

t At the Shr&ddbas of R&i4 Nabakrishna, Nimai Charan Maltlk, and 
JUmduIAl Dey, very neat 100,000 beggara were eud to have assembled 
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sake of one rupee, walked a diBtance of perhaps thirty ndlea, 
bringing with them their little children in order to increase 
their numerical strengtL Although Dow-a-days the authorities 
do not Hauction suoh a tumultuous gathering, or tolerate such n 
nuisance, oi^ntimea attended with fatal aocidents, no Skr&ddka 
of any note takes place without the aasemblage of a large 
number of beggars and paupers, who receive from two to four 
annas each. 

After the twentieth day, the son, accompanied by a Br&hman 
and a servant who carries a small carpet for the Babu to 
sit on, walks barefooted to the house of every one of his rela- 
tions, friends, and neighbours, to announce personally that 
the S/irdddha ia to take place on such a day, — i. c, on the 
thirty-first day after the death, and to request that they will 
honour him with their presence and see that the ceremony is 
properly performed, adding such other complimentary words 
as the occasion su^ests. This ceremonious visit is called 
lowkatd, and those who are visited return the compliment 
in due time The practice is deserving of commendation, 
inasmuch as it manifests a grateful respect for the memoty of 
one to whom he is indebted for his being. Precisely on the 
thirtieth day, the son and other near relatives shave, cut their 
nails, and put on new clothes again, giving the old clothes to 
the barber. Meantime invitations are sent round to the 
Brihmaoa as well as to the Sudras, requesting the favor of 
their presence at the Sabkd, or assembly, on the momiug of the 
Shrdddha, and at the feast on the following day or days. On the 
thirty-first day, early in the morning, the son, accompanied by 

together. This mode of charitj is mnoh disconntenanood now, and 
better Bjetems axe adopted For the oateuaible gcatiflcBtion of generooa 
propensities. The Dietriot Charitable Society abould have a prefer- 
ence in every case. Instead of making a great noise by Bound of 
trumpet, and raising an ephemeral name from vain glorions motivea, 
it ig far wiser that a permanent provisioD shonld be made tor the 
relief of Buffering hnmanitf . 
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the officiating priest, goes to the river-Bide, bathes and perfoitnfl 
Mrtain preliminary ritea. Here the rayou^ik&U SJid UutiT&m» 
(religious mendicants), who watch theee things just aa closely 
as a Tultnre watches a carease, give him a gentle hint about 
their righta, and follow him to the house, waitii^ outeide for 
their share of the articles offered to the maaea of the deceased. 
In former days, when the Police were not half so vigilant as 
they now are, these men were so troublesome and boisteroui 
that for two days saceessively they would continue to about 
and roar, and proclaim to the passers by that the deceased 
-would never be able to enter Boyhanla, or paradise, and that 
his soul would bum in hell-fire until their demands were 
satisfied. Partly &om shame, but more from a desire to avoid 
such a boisterous, unseemly scene, the son is forced to succumb 
and aatisiy them in the best way he can. 

As the style of living among the Hindoos has of late become 
rather expensive, and the potent iufluenoe of vanity- — purely 
the result of an artificial state of society — exerts its pressure 
even on this mournful occasion, the son, if he be well-to-do in 
the world, spends from five to six thousand rupees on a Shr&ddha, 
-the richer more. He has to provide for the apparently solemK 
purpose the following silver uteusils, viz. : — ^Aorit, gAru, 
ihild, hdtd, hdti, rayk&b, gaylaeh (glass}, besides couch, bedding, 
shawls, broEidcloth, a laige lot of brass utensils and hard cash 
in silver, all which go to pay Brihmans and Pandits, who have 
been invited. The waning ascendency of this privileged class 
N strikingly manifest on an oocasion of this nature. For one 
or two rupeiM they will clamour and scramble, and u&blusb- 
ingly indulge in Edl manner of fulsome adulation of the party 
that invited them.* 

The Pandits of the country, however learned they may be in 
classical lore, and endowed with l<^cal acumen, are very much 

* The appearance at Br&hmans on Buoh ocoasious pre«ente a Indi- 
ctoos mixture of the learned and the ragged, ezliibLt,iiig the iuaolaaoe 
of high caste and the low oringe of poverty. 
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wanting in the rules of pdished life. The maimer in which 
they display their profound learning is alike puerile and ludi- 
orouB. History does not furnish us with sufficient data regard- 
ing their oonduot in ancient days. As far as research or 
iuvestigation has elucidated the point, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the ascendency of the Br&hmans was built on the 
ignorance of the people ; and there is a very strong probabi- 
lity that there was a secret coalition between the priests and the 
rulers for the purpose of keeping the great mass of the nation in 
a state of perpetual darkne^ and subjection, the people being 
oftentimes content with the barter of " solid pudding against 
empty praise." But the progress of en%hteument is bo irre- 
aistible that the strongest bulwai^ of secret compact for the 
conservation of unnatural Br&hmanioal authority must, as it 
should, crumble into dust. Itwould be a great injustice to deny 
that, among these Brahmans, there were some justly distinguished 
for their profoimd erudition aud saintly lives ; they displayed 
a piety, a zeal, a constant and passionate derotion to their 
faith, which contrast strangely enough with the profligacy and 
worldlinesa of the present ecclesiastics. 

The Pandits of the present day, when they assemble at a 
Skr&ddha — and that is considered a ht arena for discussion — 
generally engage in some coutroveray, the bone of contention 
being a debatable point in grammar, logic, metaphysics, or theo- 
logy. They love to indn^ in sentimental transcendentalism, 
as if utterly unconscious of the matter-of-fact tendency of the 
age we live in. A strong desire to display their deep learning 
aud high dasdcal acquirements in Sanskrit, not sometimes 
unmixed with a contemptible degree of affectatiou, insensibly 
leads them to violate the fundamental laws of decorum. When 
two or more Pandits wrangle, the warmth of debate gradually 
draws them nearer and closer to each other, until &om sober, 
solid argumentation, they descend to the argumeatuni ad igrto- 
rtattiam if not to the ar^menttim, ad baevlwnt. Their taking a 
pinoh of snuff, the quick movemeut of their bauds, the almost 
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iuvoluutar; looseiiiog of their garment, which ooDsistB of a 
siogle dhuti and dobjd oft«u put round the neck, the vehe- 
meot tone in which they conduct a discussiou, the utter want 
of attention to each other's arguments, and their constant 
divei^ence from the main point whence they started, throw 
a serio-comic air over the scene which a Dave Carson alone 
eould imitate. They do not know what candour is ; they are 
immovable in their own opinion ; and scarcely anything could 
conquer their dogged obstinacy in their • own argument, how- 
ever fallacious it may he. They are as prodigal in the quota- 
tion of specious texts iu support of their own particular thesis, 
as they are obstiuately deaf to the sound logical view of an 
opponent Br&hmanical learning is certainly uttered in "great 
Bwarths" which, like polished pebbles, are sometimes mistaken 
for diamonds. The way iu which the disputants give flavour 
to their arguments is quite a study in the art of dropping 
meanings. The destruction of the old husks, and the trans- 
parent sophistries of the disputatious Brahmans, is one of the 
great triumphs chieved by the rapid diffusion of Western 
knowledge. 

When engaged in an animated discussion, these Pandits 
will not desist until they are separated by their other learned 
friends of the faculty. Some of them are very learned in the 
Shastra, especially in Smriti, on which a dispute often hangs ; 
but they have very little pretension to the calm and dispassion- 
ate discussion of a subject Cogency of argument is almost 
invariably lost in the vehemence of declamation and in the 
utterance of unmeaning patter. Their arguments are not 
like Lord Beaoonsfield's speeches,— a little lalwred and laby- 
rinthine at firat, but soon working themselves clear and be- 
coming amusing and sagacious. Let it not be understood 
from this that the literature of the language (Sanskrit) in 
which they speak is destitute of sound l<^o, as Mr. James 
Mill would have his readers believe. It is certainly deficient 
in science and the correct principles of natural philosophy, 
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as developed by modern discoveries ; but the el^auce of its 
diction, the beautiful poetical imagery iu which it abouuds, 
the sound moral doctrines which it inculcates, the force cf 
argument by which it is distinguished, and the elevated ideas 
which its original system of theolc^y unfolds, afford no good 
reason why it should uot be stamped with the dignity and 
importance of a classical language, and why "the deep stu- 
dents of it should uot enjoy some of the honors and estima- 
tion conferred by the world on those who have established a 
name for an erudite acquaintance with Latin and Greek." If 
the respective merits of all the classical languages are properly 
estimated, it is uot too much to say thut the Sanskrit language 
will iu no way suffer by the comparison ; though, as history 
abundantly testifies, it labored under all the adverse circum- 
stances of mighty political changes and convulsions, no less 
than the intolerant bigotry of many of the Moslem conquerors, 
whose unsparing devastations have destroyed some of the best 
specimens of Sanskrit composition. " When our princes were 
iu eiile," says a celebrated Hindoo writer, "driven from hold 
to hold, and compelled to dwell iu the clefts of the mountains, 
often doubtful whether they would not be forced to abandoa 
the very meal preparing for them, was that a time to think of 
historical records," and we should say, of literary excellenoa I 
The deep and laborious researches of Sir William Jones, Cole- 
brooke, Macnaghten, Wilson, Wilkins, and a host of other dis- 
tinguished German and French savants, have, in a great mea- 
sure, brought to light the hidden treasures of the Sanskrit 



Prom eight o'clock in the morning to two o'clock in the after- 
noon the house where a skrdddha is going on is crammed to 
suffocation. A lat^ awning covers the open space of the 
courtyard, preventing the free access of air ; carpets and sat- 
terangees are spread on the ground for the Kayasthas and other 
castes to sit on, while the Br^hmans and Pandits, by way of 
precedence, take their seats on the raised Thdkurddlan, or 
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plaoe of worehip. The couch-cot mth bedding, and the ddt 
oonsisting of silver and brass utensils enumerated before, with 
ft silver salver filled with rupees, are arranged in a straight 
line opposite the audienoe, leaving a little open apace for kitta- 
neet, or bands of male or female singers and musicians, which 
form the necessary accompaniment of a thrdddha, for the pur- 
pose of imparting solemnity to the scene. Three or four door- 
keepers guard the entrance, so that no intruders may enter 
and create a disturbance. The guest« begin to come in at 
eight, and are courteously asked to take their appropriate ^eats, 
^^hmans with Brahmans, and K^yasthaa with Kayasthaa ; 
the servants in waiting serve them with hvklea and tobacco,* 
those given to the Bribmans having a thread or string fastened 
at the top for the sake of distinction. The Eayasthas and 
other guests are seen constantly going in and coming out, but 
most .of the BriUunans stick to their places until the funeral 
ceremony is completed. The current topics of the day form 
the subject of conversation, while the kukka goes round the 
assembly with great precision and punctuality. The female 
relatives are brought in covered palki«, as has been described 
before, by a separate entrance, shut out from the gaze of the 
males. But as this is a mourning scene, their naturally cheer- 
ful spirit gives way to condolence and sympathy. Excessive 

* The Hindoos are no mach aconsbotned to amokiug that it has 
almoet beoome a neoesaary of life. At a. receptiou it is the first thing 
reqaired. The praotioe is regulated b; rules of etiquette, so that a 
younger brotlier la nob permitted to smoke in the preaenoe of his 
elder brother or his nnole. Bren among the reformed Hiudbos, I 
have seen two brothers eat and drink together at tlie same table in 
Suropean style, but when the diunei was over, the younger brother 
would, on no acoount, smoke iu the presence ot hia elder brother ; it he 
did, he would be inatantly voted hayddab, or one wanting in the rules 
of good breeding. The obseivauoe of this etiquette, however, is oon- 
fined onl; to the high-caate people ; among the lower orders, & son 
smokes before hia father with the same freedom as if he were taking 
hi3 ordinary meat 
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grief does not allow tlie mother and the wife of the deceased 
to take an active part in the melancholy prooeediogs of the 
day ; they generally stay aloof in a separate room, and 
are perhaps heard to mourn or cry. The very sight of the 
mourning offerings, instead of affording any ooneolation, only 
' rekindles the flame of sorrow, and produces a train of thonghts 
iu keeping with the commemoration of the sad event Sisters 
of a congenial spirit try to soothe them by precepts and 
examples ; but their admonition and condolence prove in the 
main unavailing. The appearance of a new face revives the 
sad emotions of the heart. Nothing can dispel fhim the 
mind of a disconsolate mother or wife the gloomy thought 
of her bereavement, and the still more gloomy idea of 
a perpetual widowhood. The clang of thole and karaial 
(musical instrumaits), which is fitted from its very dissonance 
to drive away the ghost and kill the living, falls doubly 
grating on her ears ; while the fond endearments of Jasoda, 
the mother of Krishna, rehearsed by the singers in the outer 
courtyard, but aggravate her grief the more. Weak and 
tender-hearted by nature, she gradually sinks under the 
overwhelming load of despondency, and raising her hand to 
her forehead mournfully esolaims, " has Fate reserved all this 
for me ? " In such cases, there is appropriateness in silence. 

About ten o'clock the son Ix^na to perform the rite of the 
funeral obsequies, first asking the permission of the Brihmans 
and the assembled guests to do so. The officiating priest 
reads the formulas, he repeating them. It must be noticed 
here that, tenacious aa the Hindoos are in respect of the 
distinction of caste, they do not scruple to invite the lower 
orders on such an occasion ; but they will not mij; with them 
at the time of eating. The Dalapati, or head of the party, 
makes his appearance about this time. When he enters the 
house, all other guests then present, except the Brihmans, 
rise to their feet as a token of respect for hia position, and 
do not resume their seats until he aits down. For this 
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diBtinotioa or honor a Dalapati has to spend an inuueoBe Bum 
of money, to which reference has ab-eady heen made. His 
appearance serves as a signal for the performance of the rite 
oalled mdld chamdan, or the distribution of garlands and san- 
dal paste, among the assembled multitude. As a matter of 
course, the Br&hmans, by way of pre-eminence, receive the first 
garland, and after them the Dalapaii obtains the same 
honor, and then the KuUtu' and other guests, accordii^ to 
rank. Where there is no Datapati, the first garland is put 

* The following aneodote illustrating the reiy great honor Bhewn 
to flnt-class Knlins, will, I brasb, not be oonaidered out of place ; — 

Wbea tihe Inte R^jA R&jkriahua Bahador, of Calcutta, had to per- 
form the 8hrid, or faueral oeremony, of-hisiUustriona father, the 
late Hahiraji Nabakriahna (the caremonf wiu said to have cost 
about five lakhs of rnpeas, or £50.000,), he had to invite almost all 
the oelebrftted EalinB of Bengal at considerable expense. On the 
day of the Sh-dd, those who were invited aasembled at hie mansion 
in SobUt-Bfizfir ; whan all eyee were dazzled at the nnparalleled 
maKnifioenoe of the scene, displajiagf a grorg-eooa array of gold, silver, 
and brsaa DtensilB for presents to Br&hmans, esolnaiva of large stuns 
of money, Cashmere shawls, broadcloth, &o. After the performance 
of the oeremony, as is nsaal on snoh occasions, the diatribation of 
garlands and eandal-paate had to be gone through. The whole of the 
splendid assemblage hod been watching with intense anxiety as to 
who should get the ^rjt garland — the highest respect shewn, accord- 
ing to precedence of rank, to fb^ first Knlin present. This is a very 
knotty point in a large assemblage to which all orders of Knlinn 
have been brought together, The honor was eagerly contested 
and coveted by many, bat at length a voice from- a corner londly 
proclaimed to the following effect : " Pat the garland on my 
elephantiasis," laying bare and atratohing onthis right leg at the 
sane time, and thus suiting the action to the word. The attention of 
the assembled mnltitnde waa immediately turned in that direction ; 
and to the amazement of all, the garland had to be put round the 
neck of the very man who shouted from the corner, because by a 
general consensus be was pronounced to he the fint Kulin tbeu pre- 
sent. But such artiSoial and demoralizing distiuotlous, having no 
foundation in solid, sterling merit, are fast falling, as they ahoulil, 
into disrepute. 
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round the neck of a. boy, at which no one can take any offence, 
and afterwards they are distributed indiscriminately. 

Meantime the aon is engaged in the performance of the 
ceremony, while the bands of singers quarrel with one another 
for the privilege of entertaining the audience with their songs, 
which renders ooufusion worse confounded. Female siiigera of 
questionable virtue are now more in favor than their male 
rivals, which is an unerring proof of the degeneracy of the 
age. Only one band is formally engaged, but thirty bands 
may come of their own accord, quite uninvited. The dis- 
appointed ones generally get from two to four rupees each ; 
but the party retained get much more, as the rich guests who 
come in make them presents, besides what they obtain from 
the family retaining them. 

About one in the afternoon, the ceremony is brought to 
a close, and the assembled multitudes begin to dispersa 
Those who have to attend their offices leave earlier, but 
not without offering the compliments suited to the gravity 
of the occasion. Some of the Brfihmana remain behind to 
receive their customary bidai, or gift. According to their 
reputation for learning they obtain their rewards. The first 
in the list gets, in ordinary cases, about five rupees in 
cash, and one brass pot, valued at four or five rupees ; the 
second and third, in proportion ; and the rest^ say, from one 
to two rupees each, in addition to a brass utensil The silver 
utensils, of which the loroihes are made, are afterwards cut and 
allotted to the Brdhmans according to their status in the 
republic of letters. The Guru, or spiritual guide, and the 
Purohit, or officiating priest, being the most interested parties, 
generally carry off the lion's share. So great is their cupidity 
that the one disputes the right of the other as to the amount 
of reward they are respectively entitled to. As a matter of 
course, the Quru, irom his spiritual ascendency, manages to 
carry off the highest prize. The distribution of rewards 
among the Brihmans and Pandits, of different degrees of 
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Hcholarlj' attainments, is a rather thankleaB task. In commoi) 
with other hum&a beings, they are seldom aatis&ed, especial!; 
when the question is one of rupees, annac, and pie. Each sets a 
higher value on his own descent and learning, nndervaluii^ the 
worth of his compeers. The voice of the President, who has many 
a knotty question to solve, "decides their fete; but it is seldom 
that a classification of this nature results in general sati^iotion. 
As these Pandits, or rather professors, called Adhaypaka, do 
not eat in the house of Svdrai, they, each of them, receive, 
in addition to their reward in money and kind, a small quantity 
of sweetmeats and sugar, say about two pounds in all, in lieu 
of aekmany jalpdn, or fried and prepared food. On a Shr6d 
day, in the afternoon, one can see numbers of such Br^mans 
walking through the native part of the city, with an etirthen 
plate of sweetmeato in one hand and a brass pot in the other, 
the fruits of their day's labor. Such gains being quite 
precarious, the annual sum total they derive from this souroe 
is often quite inadequate to their support and that of the 
ekattt»pdli, or school, they keep. Hence many such institu- 
tions for the cultivation of Sajiskrit have been abandoned for 
want of sufficient encouragement, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the sons and grandsons of these Brihmans have taken 
to secular occupations, quite incompatible with the spirit of 
the Shdetra. In the halcyon days of Hindoo sovereignty, 
when Brahmanical learning was in the ascendant, and rich 
religious endowments were freely made for the support of the 
hierarchy,* as well from the influence of vanity as from the 
compunctions of a death-bed repentance, such ehatuepdtii 
annually sent forth many a brilliant scholar, — the pride of his 
teacher and the ornament of his country. But the fact that 
English education is now the only passport to honor and emolu- 
ments has necessarily proved a hindrance to the est^isive 
* Hana commands,—" Shonld the king he near hia end. throngli 
«oms incurable dleease, be must bestow on the prieala all his riokes 
Booomolated from legal fines." 
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calture of Br&hmanicEtl erudition. The University curriculum, 
however, under the present Government, embraces a system 
well calculated to remove the reproach. 

llie day following the flineral ceremony ia apest in giving 
an eutertainmeut to the Br&hmans, without which Hindoo 
uannot regain his former purit^. About twelve, they begin to 
aaaemble, and when the number reaches two or three hundred, 
Kvid^atu, or grass seats, in long straight ro^ are arranged for 
them in the spacious courtyard ; and, as Hindoos use nothing 
but green plantain leaves for plates on such grand occa- 
sions, each guest is provided with a square piece of a leaf 
on which are placed the fruits of the season, ghee-fried 
Ivchh and Icachuriei, and several sorts of sweetmeats in 
earthen plates, for which there are no English names. In 
spite of the utmost vigilance of door-keepers and others, in- 
truders in decent dress frequently enter the premises and sit 
down to eat with the respectable Brdhmans ; but should such 
a character be found out, steps are instantly taken to oust 
him. On a grand occasion, some such unpleasant cases are 
sure to occur. There are loafers among Hindoos as there are 
among Europeans. These men, whom misfortune or crime 
has reduced to the last state of poverty, are prepared to put 
up with any amount of insult so long as they have their fill 
When a Hindoo maltes a calculation as to the expense of an 
entertaimnent at a Sh.rdd or marriage — both grand occasions, 
he is constrained to double or treble his quantum of supply, 
that he may bo enabled to meet such a contingency without 
any inconvenience. The practice referred to is a moat dis- 
reputable one, and only befits a people not far above the level 
of a nomad tribe. Even some of the Br&hmans* who are 

* To preserve order and avoid BOah unseeml; practices, a wealth; 
Baboo— the late Dnrg&r&m Kar — when he invitod a namber of 
BribnwDS, allotted to each p«cbod two separate ratiooa, one on a plan- 
tain leaf for eating on the spot, and another in an earthen handy 
ta pot, for oarrfin; horn* for tiie absent members of his family. 
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invited do not scruple to take a portion home, regftrdlees of 
the contaminated touch of a person of the lowest caste, 
simply because the temptation is too strong to be resisted. 
Before departure, each of the A^haons receives one or two 
annaa as dakihind — a concession which is not accorded to any 
other cast«. 

The neit day, a similar entertwnment is given to the 
Kltyasthas and other classes, which is accompanied by the 
same noise, confusion, and tumult that characteriaed the entei^ 
tainment given on the previous day. The sober and quiet 
enjoyments of life, which have a tendency to enliven the mind, 
can seldom be espected in a Hindoo house at the time of 
a Shrdd, where all is gotemal, confusion and disorder. When 
dinner is announced, a regular scramble takes place ; the 
rude and the uninvited occupy the^Vsi seats, to the exclusion 
of the genteel and respectable ; and when the eatables are 
beginning to be served, the indecent cries of " bring luchi, 
bring kadturie, bring larkari," and so on, are beard from 
these guests, every now and again, much to the disturbance 
of the polite and the discreet 

■ 'The day following is called the niambhanga, or the day 
on which the son is allowed to bre^ the rules of mourning 
after one month. In the morning the band of singers pre- 
viously retained come and treat the family to songs of Krishna, 
, taking care to select pieces which are most pathetic and heart- 
rending, befitting the mournful occasion of a very heavy 
domestic bereavement. The singing continues till twelve or 
one o'clock, and some people seem to be so deeply affected that 
they actually shed tears, and foi^et for a while their worldly 
cares and anxieties. When the songs are finished, the son and 
his nearest relatives, rubbing their bodies with oil and tunoerit^ 

Even tblH excellent arrBSgement failed to satiaf; the greedy cravings 
of the voracions BrAbinniis. Aa a licitier re»oi-t, he at last Bubstitat«(l 
caih for eatables, which was oertoial; a straage wa; of satiaf; i«c 
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remove the brisakdt on their shoulders from the house to eome 
place near. A hole is made in the ground, and the brUakdt 
(a painted log of wood about six feet high), with an ox carved 
on the top, &o., is set up in it; after this they all bathe and 
return home. The singers, are dismisaed with presents of 
money, clothes, and food. 

The son then sits down to a dinner with his nearest blood 
relation, and this is the finl day that he leaves his hahbishee diet 
after a month's mourning, and takes to the use offish and other 
Hindoo dishes. He is also allowed to change his mourning dress 
and put on shoes, after having made a present of a pair to a 
Br^mau ; is unfettered from the reatrictions imposed on him 
from the enjoyment of his conjugal fetieity ; and, in short, he ia . 
permitted to revert to his former mode of living in every respect. 
As the entertainment this time consists of vqj'aTi, made up 
of rice and ourries, and not jalpdn, made up of luehU and 
sweetmeats, a comparatively small number of guests assem- 
ble on the oocasion,* and the loafers and intruders exhibit 
a veiy diminished proportion. Even on such occasions, one 
* There ie a vast difFerenne between a 'c<jjan and a jalpdit diaaer, 
If there be a thonHaud guesta at the latter, at the most there would 
be oqI; three huodred at the former, as none but the nearest relative! 
and friends will aondescend to take rice {vath), whioh is almost akin 
to oas and the aame aLauBhip ; whereas, in a jalpan, not only the 
membera of the same caste, bnC even those of the inferior orders, are 
tocitl; permitted to partake of the same entertainment, withont 
tarnishingf the honor of the aristooratie classes. 
The foliowing aneodote will, I hope, prove interesting : — 
At the marriage prooesaion of a washerman, ooatessedly very low 
in the oategory of oaste, two Edyaithaa (writer caste) joiusd it on the 
road in the hope of getting a heatbjjalpdA dinner; but lot when, 
after the nuptial rites were over, rioe and oniriea were bronght ont 
for the gnestB, the two Xdgantia*, who sat down with the rest of tha 
oompany, tried to escape nnnotioed ; beoaoBe if they ate rloe at a 
washerman's, tbey were enre to lose their oaste, bnt the host wonld not 
let them go away withont dinner. They at last told the tmth, asked 
torgivenesa, and were then allowed Co leave the boose. To sooh die- 
appointments nnfoitDnate intiodeiB are soniBlaipes subjected. 
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etn always tell from a distance that there is a feast goin^t 
on at such a house, from the noise it is invariably attended 
nith. 

Having described above the details connected with the 
funeral ceremony, I will now endeavour to give an account of 
one or two of the most celebrated Shrddt that have taken 
place in Bengal aince the battle of PlaBsey, premising that 
everything which shall be said on the subject is derived chiefly 
from hearsay, as no authentic historical records have come 
down to us. The first and most celebrated Shrdd was that 
performed by Dewan Ganga Gobind Singh* on the occasion of 
his mother's death. It was performed on so lai^e a scale that 
he caused reservoirs to be made which were filled with ghee 
and oil ; immense heaps of rice, flour and dali were piled on 
the ground. Several large rooms were quite ^lled with sweet- 
meats of all sorts. Mountains of earthen pots and firewood 
were stacked on the maid&n. Hundreds of Brahman cooks and 
confectioners were constantly at work to provide victuals for 
the enormous concourse of people. Silver and brass utensils 
of all kinds were arranged in pyramids. Hundreds of couches 
with bedding wero placed before the fiabki (assembly). Ele- 
phants richly caparisoned with silyer trappings formed presents 
to Br&hmans. Tens of thousands of silver coins bearing the 
stamp of Skah AUum were placed on massive silver plates. 
And to crown the whole, thousands of learned Pandits from all 
parts of the country congregated tt^ther to impart a religious 
solemnity to the spectacle. All these preparations lent a 
grandeur to the scene, which was in the highest degree impo«^ 
ing. Countless myriads of beggars from the mpst distant parts 
of the Province assembled tc^ether, and they were not only fed 

* The aDceetor and founder of the present Paikp&r& lUj Family. 
The well-known JVald Bdbii, about whose Bait-denial eUewheie it 
mentioned, ia 3rd or 4th in desoent from the above-named Dewan, and 
the great grand^ther of the present (1883) living' members of tba 
funlly. The charitable spirit is inherent in the family. 
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for weeka at the eipense of the Dewan, but were dlBmiased 
with presectB of moaey, clothes, and food, with the most entba- 
BJastio hotannat on their lips. For more than two months the 
diBtribution of alms and preaents lasted j and what waa the 
most praieeworthy feature iu the affair waa the Job-like pati- 
ence of the Dewan, whoae charity flowed like the rushing tide 
<d the holy Ganges, on the banks of which he presented offer- 
ings to the mauGS of hia anceatora. Some of the Adhyapakt, or 
Profesaora, obtained as much as one thousand rupeea each in 
cash ; and gold and silver articles, or rather fragments of the 
same, to a considerable value. Besidas these magnificent 
honorariums, the whole of their travelling and lodging expenses 
were defrayed by the Dewan, who was reputed to be so rich 
that, like Croesus of old, he did not know how much he was 
worth. The expenses of the Skrdd have been variously ^timated 
at between teu and twelve lakhs of rupees. The result of this 
truly extravagant expenditure was widespread fame, atad the 
name of the donor is still cherished with grateful remem- 
brance. 

The next ShrAd of importance was that of Mah^&ji 
Nabakrishna BahMur, of Sobha-baz&r, Calcutta. His son, 
Ri\jit Rajkrishna, performed the Shrdd, which, to this day, stands 
unrivalled in thia eity. Four sets of gold, and sixty-four sets 
of silver, utensils described before, amountii^ in value to near 
a lakh of rupees, were given on the occasion. Such para- 
phernalia go by the name of d&ntdyar, or " gift like the sea." 
Besides these presents in money to Br^bmans, upwards of two 
lakhs of rupees were given to the poor. 

If these immense siuns of money had been invested for Uie 
permanent support of a charitable institution, it would 
have done incalculable good to society. But then there was 
no regularly organized system of public charity, nor had the 
people any idea of it. Such immense sums were spent mostly 
for religious purposes, according to the prevaUing notions of 
the age. Tanks, reservoirs, flights of steps on the banks of 
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the riveTH,* fine rows of trees, etoue buildings, or ehouUrUi for 
travellers, at every three miles affording a grateful shelter 
tbronghont the country, were among the works of public 
utility constructed by the charitably disposed. 

* In the saored oitj of Benarea vast sums of tnooe; had been snnk 
in bnildinir Qh&ts, witli ma^ifloent flighta of steps, stietcliing from 
the bank to the verj edge of the water at ebb-tide, affording gT«at 
GOUTenlenoe to the people both for reUgionn aad domestio purpoees, 
but the^ strong onriaat of the etream in the months of Angnst, 
September, and October has played sad havoo with the manonrj. 
Scaroel; a single Gh&t exists in a complete state of preservatioD. 
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SATI, OR THE IMMOLATION OF HINDOO 

WIDOWS. 

FIFTY yeara ago, when the Britiah GoTemment was en- 
deavouring to consolidate its power in the East, and when 
the religious prejudices of the Natives were alike tolerated 
and respected, there arose a great man in Bengal, who waa 
destined by Providence to work a mighty revolution in 
their social, moral, and intellectual condition. That great 
man was Eammohan Roy, the pioneer of Hindoo enlighten- 
ment. Having early enriched hia mind with European and 
Eastern erudition, he soon rose, by his energy, to a degree of 
eminence and usefulness which afterwards marked his career 
as a distinguished reformer and a benevolent philanthropist. 
He was emphatically an oasis in this sterile land — a solitary 
example of a highly cultivated mind among many millions of 
men groveUiug in ignorance. To his indefatigable exertions 
we are indebted for the abolition of the inhuman practice of 
Sati, the very name of which evokes a natural shrinking, 
and which appallingly aud suddenly expunged a tender life 
from the earth, aud severed the dearest ties of humanity.. 
This rite was the severest reflection on the satanic character, 
of a religion that ignores the first principle of divine law, 
Women are of an impressionable nature ; their enthusiasm is 
easily fanned into a flame, and superstition uid priestcraft took 
advantage of it. 

Not content with sending a sick man to the river-^de to 
be su^ocated and burpt to ash^ a nairow-miaded hierarchy. 
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lent itB sanction to the destruction of a living creature, by 
burning the Hindoo widow with the dead body o£ her hus- 
band, the fire being kindled perhaps by the hand of one 
whom she had nurtured and suckled in infancy. It is awful 
to contemplate how the finest sensibilities of our nature an 
sometimes blunted by a false faith. 

My apolt^y for dwelling on this punful subject, now that 
the primary cause of complunt has long since been removed 
by a wise Legislature, is no other than that I was once an 
eye-witnesa of a meltmcholy scene of this nature, the dreadtiil 
atrocity of which it is impossible even at this distance of time 
to call to mind without horror and dismay. As the tale I am 
going to relate is founded in real life, its truthfulness may be 
thoroughly relied upon. 

When I was a little boy reading in a PaUdld at home, my 
attention waa one morning roused by hearing from my mother 
that my aunt was "going as a Sati," The word waa theu 
scarcely intelligible to me. I pondered and thought over and 
over again in my mind what could the word 'Sati' mean. 
Seing unable to solve the problem, I asked my mother for au 
explanation ; she, with teara in hor eyes, told me that my 
aunt (living in the next house) was " going to eat fire." 
Instantly I felt a strong curiosity to see the thing with my 
own eyes, still laboring under a misconception as to what the 
reality could be. I had then no distinct notion that life would 
be at once annihilated. I never thought for a moment that 
I waa going to lose my dear aunt for ever. My mind was 
quite unaettled, and I felt an irresistible desire to look into 
the thing more minutely. I ran down to my aunt's room, and 
what should I aee there, but a group of sombre oomplexioned 
women with my aunt in the middle. I have yet, frfler fifty 
years, a vivid recollection of what I then saw in the room. 
My aunt was dressed in a red silk i6ri with aII the omamenta 
on her person ; her forehead daubed with a very thick coat of 
nndwr, or vermillion ; her feet painted red with dltd ; she waa 
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ofaewing a mouthful of betel ; and a bright lamp was burnii^t 
before_her. She was evidently wrapt in an ecstacy of devotion, 
9»nDst Iz all she did, quite ealm and composed as if nothing 
-' important was to happen. In short, she was then at her 
matini, anxiously ^waiting the hour when this mortal coil 
should be put offi My uncle was lying a corpse in the adjoin- 
ii^ room. It appeared to me that all the women assembled 
were admiring the virtue and fortitude of my aunt Some 
were licking the betel out of her mouth, some touchit^ her 
forehead in order to have a little of the tindvr, or vermillion ; 
while not a few, falling before her ffeet, expressed a fond hope 
that they might possess a smalt particle of her virtue. Amidst 
all these surroundings, what surprised me most was my aunt's 
stretching out one of her hands, at the bidding of an old Br4h- 
man woman, and holding a finger right over the wick of the 
burntug lamp for a few seconds until it was scorched, and 
forcibly withdrawn by the old lady who .bade her do so in 
order to teat the firmness of her mind. The perfect composure 
with which she underwent this fiery ordeal fully convinced all 
that ahe was a real Sati, fit to abide with her husband in Bq;/- 
hanla, paradise. Nobody could notice any change in her counte- 
nance or resolution after she had gone throi^h this painful trial 
It was about eleven o'clock when preparations were made 
for the removal of the corpse of my uncle to the Ghat It 
was a small mourning procession, nearly thirty -^ persons, all of 
reai)ectable families, volunteered to carry the dead body alter- 
nately on their shoulders. The body was laid on a ehdrpoy ; 
my aunt followed it, not tn a closed but in an open PalkL She 
was unveiled, and r^;ardleas of the consequences of a public 
exposure, ahe was, in a manner, dead to the external world. 
The delicate sense of shame so characteristic of Hindoo females 
was entirely suppressed in her bosom. In truth, she was 
evidently longii^ for the hour when her spirit and that 
of her husband should meet together and dwell in heaven, 
She had a tuUi mdl4 (string of basil beads) in her right 
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hand, which she was telling; and she Beemed to eajoy 
the shouts of " Hari, Hari-bole " with perfect aereaity of 
mind. How can we account for the strange phenomenon 
that a sentient being, in a state of full conBaiousaeas, was 
ready to surrender at the feet of " Hari " the last spark 
of life for ever, without a murmur, a sigh, or a teart A 
deep, sincere religious faith, which serves as a sheetanchor 
to the soul amidst the storms of life, can alone unriddle the 
enigma, and disarm death of its terrors. We reached NimtallA 
Qhit about twelve ; and after staying there for about ten to 
fifteen minutes, sprinkling the holy water on the dead body, all 
proceeded slowly to Kultalla tib&t, about three miles north 
of NimtallA. On arriving at the deatination, which was the 
dreary abode of Hindoo undertakers, solitary and lonesome, 
the Police Darc^h, who was also a Hindoo, came to the spot 
and closely examined my aunt in various ways attempting, if 
possible, to induce her to change her mind ; but she, like Joan 
of Arc, was resolute and determined ; she gave an unequivocal 
reply to the efl'ect that " such was her predestination, and 
that Hari had summoned her and her husband into the 
Boykante. " The Darogah, amazed at the firmness of her 
mind, staid at the Ghat to watch the proceedings, whUe 
preparations were being made for a funeral pile, which con- 
sisted of dry firewood, faggots, pitch, with a lot of sandalwood, 
ghee, &a., in it to impart a fragrant odour to the air. Half a 
dozen bamboos or sticks were also procured, the use of which 
we afterwards saw and understood. We little boys were 
ordered to stand aloof. The Maruyepora Br&hman (priest 
who officiates on such occasions) came and read a few 
mantrae. or incantations. The dead body wrapped in new 
clothes being placed on the pyre, my aunt was desired 
to walk seven times round it, which she did while strewing 
flowers, cowries (shells), and parched rice on the ground. It 
struck me at the time that, at every successive circumambnla- 
tion, her sUHingth and presence of miud failed ; whereupon the 
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Darogah stepped forward once more and endeavoured even at 
the last moment to deter her from her fatal determination- 
Bat she, at the very threshold of ghastly death, in the last 
hour of expiring life, the fatal torch of Tama (Pluto) before 
her, calmly ascended the funeral pile, and lying down by the 
Bide of her husband, with one hand under his head and another 
on his breast, was heard to call, in a half suppressed voice, 
" Hari, Hari," — a sign of her firm belief in the reality of 
eternal beatitude. When -she had thus laid herself on the 
funeral pyre, she was instantly covered, or rather choked with 
dry wood, while some stout men with the bamboos held and 
pressed down the pyre, which was by this time burning fiercely 
on all sides. A great shout of exultation then arose from the 
surrounding spectators, till both the dead and living bodies 
were converted into a handful of dust and ashea. When the 
tragio soene was brought to a close, and the excitement of the 
moment subsided, men and women wept and sobbed, while 
cries aud groans of sympathy filled the air. 

If all religions be not regarded as " splendid failures," that 
outlook into the future, which sustains us amid the manifold 
griefii and agonies of a troublous life, holds out the sure 
hope of a blessed existence hereafter. My aunt, Bhagabati 
D^si, though a victim of superstition, had nevertheless a 
firm, unalterable faith in the merciful dispensations of Hari, 
which prompted her to renounce her life for the salvation of 
her own and her husband's soul, giving no heed whatever to 
the importunities of her friends or the admonitions of the 
world. The sincerity of her religious conviction far outweighed 
every other worldly consideration ; and no fear or temptation 
could deter her from her resolute purpose, despite its singu- 
larly shookiug character. It was the depth of a similar religions 
conviction and earnestness of purpose that led Joan of Arc to 
suffer martyrdom on a funeral pile. When asked by the 
executioner if she believed in the reality of her mission, 
" Yes,", she firmly replied, while the flames were ascending 
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around her. " My voices were of God. All that I have done 
was by the command of Giod. No, my Toicee did not deceivs 
me. My revelationa were of God." "Nothing more was 
beard from her but invocations to God, interrupted by her 
long drawn agony. So dense were the clouds of smoke, tliat 
at one time she could not be seen. A sudden gust of wiad 
turned the current of the whirlwind, aoA Jeanne was seen for 
a few moments. She gave one terrific cry, pronounced the 
name of Jesus, bowed her head, and the spirit returned to 
God who gave it Thus perished Jeanne, the maid of Orleans ; " 
and thus perished Bhagabati Dasi, my aunt. 

About the year 1813, R4mmohan Roy published a pam- 
phlet, in which he very clearly exposed the barbarous character 
of the rite of burning widows aliva He was unfortunately 
backed only by few friends. The orthodox party was then very 
stroi^, and included the most influential and wealthy portion 
of the Hindoo community. Maharaja Tejchandra B4hadur 
of Burdwan, Raj&s Gopimohan and Badhakanto Bah&dure, 
Promo thonath Dey, Baishnabchandra Mallik, Rammohan 
Mallik and, in fact, the entire aristocracy of Cedcutta, were 
enlisted on the side of opposition. The "Sumach^r Chandrika," 
the recognized organ of the Dkamto Shabha, edited by Bha- 
bini Charan Banerji, vilified Rammohan Boy as an outcast 
and infidel, and persecuted those who were bold enough to 
avow their' sentiments in favour of the abolition of this 
inhuman practice, Rammohan Eoy, almost single-handed, 
encountered this formidable opposition ; he fought for a just 
and righteous but not a popular cause, regardless alike of the 
consequences of social persecution and the threats and scofb 
of bis orthodox countrymen. Patiently, but steadily and 
consisteutly, he worked his way, until at last, his appeal find- 
ing a responsive echo in a Christian heart, that noble-minded 
Governor-General — Lord William Beutinck — put a stop to the 
practice. That eminent statesman had many a conferenca 
with B&mmohan Roy on the propriety or otherwise of aboli8h<- 
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ing this shocking practice. The ftDti-abolitionistB presented a 
memorial to Govemmeat, urging that it would be an unjusti- 
fiable interference with the religious usages of the country. 
That wise Goveriior^General, who was very anxious to preserve 
in full integrity the solemn pledge of GoTernment as to a 
neutral policy in matters of religion, consulted the distin- 
guished Orientalist, Mr. H. K Wilson, on the subject; and 
finally came to the resolution of abolishing this Inhuman 
institution throughout the British dominion in the East But 
before giving effect to the resolution, he recorded in a Minute 
that the authoritative abolition of the practice would be an 
outrageous violation of the engagement of the Supreme 
(lovemment. Accordingly his Lordship observed : " I must 
acknowledge that a similar opinion, as to the probable excita- 
tion of a deep distrust of our future intentions, was mentioned 
to me in conversation by that enlightened Native, lUmmohan 
Roy, a warm advocate for the abolition of Sati, and of all 
other superstitions and corruptions engrailed on the Hindoo 
religion, which he considers originally to have been a pure 
deisoL It was his opinion that the practice might be sup- 
pressed quietly and unobservedly by increasing the difficulties, 
and by the indirect agency of the Police. He apprehended 
that any public enactment would give rise to general appre- 
hension ; that the reasoning would be, while the English were 
contending for power, deemed it politic to allow universal 
toleration and to respect our religion ; but having obttuned 
the supremacy, their first act is a violation of their professions ; 
and the nest will probably be, like Mahomedan conquerors, 
to force upon us their own religion." 

The argument urged by Government was as reasonable as 
its conduct was compatible with its known policy. But it 
must be mentioned to the credit of an en%btened Govern- 
ment, that its generous exertions have effectually healed one 
of the most shooking wounds inflicted by inhuman superatitiOD 
upon our unhappy country. 
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MAERIED LIFE IN BENGAL 

THE subject of our marriage ceremcniea having been dealt with 
at great length, it only remains to bo seen how far a married 
life in Bengal ia conducive to happiness. The system of early 
marriage that prevails here has been justly condemned by all 
civilized nations, and it is really a marvel that parties so cap- 
riciously affianced in early age can live happily together after- 
wards to the end of their lives. The young bride, between ten 
and eleven years of age, generally simple, artless, and unlet- 
tered, even in the case of a respectable family, ia brought up 
almost from her cradle to look upon her future lord with feel- 
ings of extreme submissiveneas. She is a perfect stranger to 
freedom of action, if not actually to freedom of thoi^ht 
When her reasoning faculties are somewhat developed, and she 
grows tired of a monotonous, slavish existence, she naturally 
Btni^les to be free ; bnt fate has otherwise ordained it Tlje 
apartment in which she lives, the atmosphere she breathes, 
the mode of life she is enjoined to follow, the society she 
moves in, aud the surroundings by which she ia fenced, — all 
attest the very abnormal restraints to which she is at all hours 
of her life subjected after her marriage. But she cannot abso- 
lutely suppress human nature. With the development of her 
passions and desires, the fetters of servitude gradually relax, 
she pants for a little freedom, because absolute freedom is 
denied her by the peculiar oonventional rules by which she is 
governed, and aa a necessaiy oonse<juence of this, she is per- 
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mitted to move about half unveiled within the preciuotB of 
her secluded domicile. And when she becomes the mother of 
two or three children through the blessing of the goddese 
Skasti, the conventional restraints by d^reea give way, until 
through her age she becomes the t/inm, or mistress, of the 
house, a position which gives a great ext^insion to her privileges. 
She then, in her turn, assumes the duties and discipline of the 
household, and seeks to correct any little impropriety she sees 
in its inmates. 

An Englishman who is but superficially acquainted with the 
inner life of Hindoo society, is apt to conclude from what is 
stated above that a native woman, hampered by so many res. 
traints, can seldom become happy in the proper sense of the 
word ; but however paradoxical this may appear, the reverse 
is trua She feels quite happy and contented wheu Providence 
gives her what she values over every other worldly consider- 
ation, — namely, a good husband, and dutiful sons _aEd daughters. 
Brought up in a state of perfect isolation end practically 
confined to restricted thoi^ht and action, her happiness is 
necessarily identified with that of a few beings who are near 
and dear to her. Although married when she is scarcely capa- 
ble of thinking and judging for herself; yet, through the kind 
dispensation of an overruling Providence, she is destined in 
most cases to enjoy the blessings of a married life. The rites 
and ceremonies by which she is early united in the bonds of 
wedlock eiert little or no influence on her in her maturer 
years. Her love and affection overcomes every difficulty, and 
removes every obstacle in her way. She becomes happy in 
spite of the domestic and social restrictions imposed on hei 
by what Shakespeare calls the "Monster Custom," The 
gravity of the marric^ compact is due to the religious incan- 
tations used on the occasion. Though their precise meaning ii 
scarcely understood by either the boy-husband or the girl-wifo, 
the influence of conventionalism is so powerful that a few words 
pronounced by the officiating priest serve as absolutely binding 
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on both to the end of their Uvea. Nor can it he otherwigc. 
As the; advance in years, their mntual love and afTectiou 
cements the bond of uaiou that waa bo casually and capri- 
oiously formed. And even where the individual tempera, diepo- 
Bitions, habits, and ideas are irreconcilable, as is sometimes the 
case, open rupture between the parties is very rare, if not alto- 
gether impossible. In respectable families in which a husband 
is educated and a wife not educated, and moreover ill-tempered, 
a sense of honor and propriety, which is shocked at the slightest 
whisper of scandal, restrains the former from having recourse 

■ to a separation ftoai the latter, even if he were so disposed. 
Thus we see the very difference in their characters and dis- 
positions gradually overcome. The law of divorce was not 
known in the country before the English came into it. The 
fear of scandal, even where there is sufficient justification for 

■ it, suppresses everything at its incipient staga 

So great is the value set on female chastity by the ffindoos, 
that a good wife is regarded as the very emblem of Zahkmi, 
the goddess of wealth and prosperity. Hence tlie idea of a 
separation from her Is associated with omiuous consequences: 
When ^e dies after having lived with her husband for a cer- 
tain number of years, the bereavement is oousidered so serious 
a calamity that he calls himself " a hometeK man, " meaning 
thereby that the being tbat presided over the household aud 
kept everything that was most lovely and loving there had 
departed. Two of the greatest Bengali milliouaires of the 

present century — Babus Ramdulal Dey and MatilU Seal 

used emphatically to say that they were mainly indebted for 
their colossal fortunes to their wives, who, though uneducated, 
were nevertheless consulted by them in all their important 
domestic affairs. In the case of both these miUionaires, the 
estabUshment of ahns-houses in the suburbs of Calcutta waa 
the result of the st^gestions of their respective wives. From 
this it is easy to understand what great importance is attached 
to ■ the advice of good wives in all secular matters of any 
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moment. The Hindoos certainly are different from tlie people 
of the West in their matrimonial rites, but they resemble them 
to a great eitent in the genuine love and affection between the 
hueband and wife so long as thej exist. 

There was, indeed, a time when the alumni of our collegea 
did not regard their wives as they should, by reason of the 
ignorance of the latter, for which they were keenly satirised in 
popular balladB by a well-known Bengali poet ; but suoh crot- 
chets have long since been given up to pave the way for the 
growth of kindlier feelings and warmer attachment In the first 
transitional state of a people longsteepedin ignorance, a revolu- 
tionary spirit, verging almost on ultra-radicalism, often mani- 
fests itself, denouncing the existing order of things, and striv- 
ii^ to substitute for it what is thoi^ht a healthier system, 
better fitted to promote the well-being of society. About 
forty years since, a controversy on the subject arose be- ■ 
tween the Kev, W. Adam, Editor of the India (fazette, and 
Mr. H. L V. Derozio, Editor of the Eait Indian. — the one 
strongly deprecating what was called rash innovation, the other 
as warmly defending it on the part of the alumni of our col- 
leges ; but all thoughtful men ^reed with the former, because 
a spirit of rash innovation conceived in haste and carried out 
with impetuosity can never achieve what a alow and steady 
progress can in the social and .moral regeneration of a people. 
And the voice of posterity has abundantly demonstrated the 
wisdom of Mr. Adam's dictum. Sobered down by reflection 
and experience, the rising generation of educated natives more 
fully understand and appreciate the grave responsibilities of 
married life. 

Amongst the great mass of the people who are destitute of 
the superior advantages of knowledge, and are consequently 
incapable of appreciating the solemn responsibilities of a 
married life, it is gratifying to observe that, notwithstanding 
their rough and rude manners, they are not, in the generality 
of oaaes, strangers to conjugal felicity. Though, as the lament- 

T 
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ed Mr. Aberigh-Mackay justly says, "famine ia the horizon 
of the Indian villager, and insufficient food ia the for^round, 
he is ever thinking of making those who are naturally depend- 
ent on him comfortable and happy. Amid an easeful and 
luscious splendour, and a fertUe aoil and a glorious climate, he 
labours and atarves;" but he is never without a thoi^ht about 
those whom he baa left behind. If it were not for them, he 
would not have toiled ao hard and eiposed his jaded life to all 
the bitter and biting iDclemenoies of the weather. His love 
for his wife and children ia apontaneous ; it swells up from his 
heart without any efibrL It is only in the quiet "boaom 
aceues " of life that proofe of genuine love are to be met with. 
There is an ineflable charm in such scenes around the domestic 
hearth of a poor villager. "That the bluah of morning is 
fair, that the quietude of grief ia sacred, that the heroiam of 
conscience is noble, who can undertake to prove to one who 
does not aee itl" So genuine rustic love, like wisdom and 
holiness, is an immeasurable thing, appreciable only by pure 
affection and a thorough inaight into the reeditiea of rustic lifa 
Such threads of love, says an eminent writer, are strong 
euough to weave the warp and woof of lifa 

B«^re the diffuaion of Western knowledge throughout the 
land, the love of wife was held in aubordiuation to the love of 
parents, but of late years a change has come over the spirit of 
the timea, which baa greatly modified the former rule. The 
present atate of native society in Bengal affords abundant 
proofs that the educated young men, much after the fashion of 
the enlightened Europeana, with whom they come in daily 
contact, and whose mode of life they approve 90 much, find 
it in many instances opposed to the enjoyment of conjugal 
felicity to follow the directions and act up to the wishes of 
their parents in all their domestic concerns. As the result of 
thu feeling, the wife of the young man is tacitly allowed to 
follow a line of conduct of her own, dert^tory to, and sub- 
versive of, parental rule, which is a Ire^uent source of domestic 
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wihappiaeas. In good old times, such a line of conduct was 
not only severely condenmed, but praoticallj diaoountenanced. 
In faot, the miaohief wae nipped in the bud. Thus it is evi- 
dent that Ei^liah education has not only wrought a change 
in the moral and intellectual oharaoter of the rising gener- 
ation, but has likewise profoundly affected its social conditions. 
Nor is this a matter of wonder. The enlightened principles 
and views which the prc^esa of education engenders uaturaUj 
make its recipients desirous to break through the trammels of 
servitude and esaume that independence which is the natural 
birthright of humanity. Even the mind of a native woman, 
endungeoned as it is in ignorance, pants to breathe a free atmos- 
phere amid the thousand conventional restraints by which it 
ia surrounded. Hence the influence of a wife whose husband 
is well-to-do in the world not unfrequently prevails over that 
of a mother in the zenana, which is one of the marked pecu- 
liarities of the present native aocioty. 

An Enghshman, who has no accesa to the recesses of a 
Hindoo zenana, and is often apt to regard the female inmates 
uf it as beings quite incapable of mental culture or the finer 
susceptibilities of "divine humanity," will, however, hardly 
be struck with wonder when he comes to learn that great 
multitudea of them " laugh and cry and hope and fear juat as 
the English do." Their love of children, ornaments or money, 
is a peoidiarity which is more or lesa shared by other civilized 
nations in Europe. It is in the zenana that Hindoo human 
nature ia seen at its best, and its characteristics made most 
visible. It is true that the females have no cosmopolitan views 
or a senae of patriotism, and hence their love of barbaric pearl 
and gold, which bears a reaemblance, however remote, to the 
taste of the well-to-do English ladiea, who annually spend 
very large sums of money on jewellery and miUinery. The 
difference between the Hindoo and English ladies, supposing 
both were placed in nearly the same circumstances, is, that the 
former invest large sums in jewellery, partly for show, but 
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chiefly for safe inTestment, that it may b« readily utilized 
in times of need, and ultimately prove a Bheetaacfaor against 
the bitterest blasts of adversity ; the latter do the same chiefly 
for display and fashion more or less, heedless of the reverses 
of fortune. A fashionable English lady is, in reality, not a 
leader, but a slave of that fashion to which she consecrates her 
eiisteuce. When the mliug modiste offers hersomething new, 
she must have it at any cost A Bengali lady exercises far 
greater discretion in this respect But there is a striking 
Eimilarity in the conduct of both when love, tenderaess, devo- 
tion, and domestic economy are concerned. 

Properly speaking, a Hiudoo married lady ia a stranger to 
all the elegancies of a feshionable life, to all the pleasures of 
society, to all the refined amusements of a civihzed people ; 
but she is none the less fitted, like her English sister, to cheer- 
fhilly participate with her husband in all the sad reverses of 
fortune. Though destitute of the blessjng of mental accom- 
plishments, yet her example, her patieuce, her power of endur- 
ance, and above all her fidehty and devotion, when misfortune 
befalls her husband, call forth the dormant energies of her 
nature and impart a healthy stimulus to his exertions, which 
oftentimes enables him to rise above misfortune and to retrieve 
his position in the world. 
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THE STORY OF THE SABITRI BRATA, OR THE WONDER- 
FUL TRIUMPH OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 

IN the halcyon days of the Hindoo rAj, when religion was 
regarded as the mortar of society, and righteousness the 
cement of domestic happiness, when Judhisthira the Just incul- 
cated, by precept and esample, the iuflesible rules of moral 
rectitude, there reigned in the country of Madra a very pioua, 
truthful, wise and benevolent king, named Aswapati. For a 
long time he had no child, which made him extremely unhappy. 
Seeing that the evenii^ of his life was drawing nearer every 
day, and there was no sign of the approach of the wished-for 
consummation, he undertook to perform a grand religious 
ceremony with the object of obtaining a son and heir, and 
daily made ten thousand offerings to please the goddess Sabitri, 
from whom the boon was expected. 

Thus passed away several long and painful years, at the end 
of which it came to pass that the goddess Sabitri one day 
suddenly appeared before him in the shape of a beautiful 
woman, and told him that she was ready to grant him any 
boon he might ask for, because she was well pleased with him 
for his austere asceticism, for the purity and sincerity of his 
heart, for the strict observance of his vow, and for his firm, 
unshaken faith in her. As was to be expected, he prayed for 
a goodly number of sons, affirming that without ofispring the 
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life of man upon earth ie but a wilderness, and the tran- 
Bitoty BunBhine of blJBS is changed into the settled gloom of 
chaos. 

The goddess said that, knowing this to be his cheriflhed 
desire, she had gone to the Creator (Brahmi) to consult him 
as to the best means for its realization, and through his mercy 
he would soon be blessed with a femede child, in every waj 
worthy of such a pious and virtuous father. Her beauty 
would shed a lustre around her name, and the fame of her 
rare gilts of nature would spread ^ and wida She would 
he the cynosure of all princely eyes, and her charms would 
radiate in all directions. So saying, the goddess disappeared, 
and the king returned to his own capital. 

In a short time, the eldest queen became pregnant, and, in 
due course of time, gave birth to a daughter of matchless 
beauty. The king and bis Brahman friends called her Sabitri, 
after the name of the goddess who granted the boon. Day 
by day, the princess grew feirer and fairer, and soon passed 
from smiling childhood into blooming youth. Eveijr one that 
saw her chiselled features and prepossessing appearance 
believed that some angelic beauty — the embodiment of loveli- 
ness itself — had descended upon earth in the shape of tbia 
lovely damsel. Indeed, she was so surpassingly beautiful that 
no prince, however great or eminent he might be, dared seek 
her hand in marriage lest his suit should be spurued- 

The king, Aswapati, thoixgbt of marrying his only daughter, 
then in his fulness and freshness of youth, to some one 
worthy of the honor. For some time no royal suitors ventured 
to solicit her hand for the reasons stated above. At length, 
Sabitri sought and obtained her father's permission to secure 
for herself a suitable match. In complying with her request, 
the father moreover allowed her to take with her in her travels 
some of the wisest ministers of the State, whose experience 
and counsel should be available to her in so momeutous an 
affair. Riding in a golden chariot, and accompanied by a 
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number of grey-headed ministerB, she led the capital with the 
benedictions of the hereditary priests, and journeyed far and 
wide through many unknown ooimtries, visiting on her way 
some of the most delightful bermitages of the venerable old 
£itkit who are absorbed in meditation. 

Sometime after, while the king was attending to the duties 
of the State, and conversing with that renowned Sage Nirada, 
Sabitri with the miniBtere returned home from her peregrina- 
tions. The priuoesB, seeing her father talking with the great 
Rishi N&rada, bowed her head down in token of due homage 
to the venerable Bishi and her respected father. The bustje 
conaequent on the first interview after a long absence being 
over, Narada asked the king : " monarch, where did your 
daughter go 1 Whence is she now coming 1 It is high time 
that you should give her marriage to some noble prince 
worthy of her hand." The king replied, "0 revered Rishi, 
,1 sent her abroad with some of my wisest miuisters in quest 
of some noble prince, who, to a beautiful person should add 
ail the rarest gifts of wisdom, courage, piety and virtue ; now 
hear irom her own mouth bow far she has succeeded in her 
sacred mission." So saying, the king desired Sabitri to tell 
them whom she had chosen for her husband. Sabitri, in 
obedience to her esteemed father's behest, thus spoke in a tone 
becoming her age and sex : " Father, a pious king, named 
Dyumutsen, once ruled the kingdom of Sala. A few days 
after his accession be lost both his eyes and became totally 
blind. At that time, his only ohild was in his infancy, quite 
incapable of conductit^ the afiaits of the kingdom. His trea. 
cherous enemies, taking advantage <^ his blindness and the 
infancy of his child, iuvaded his kingdom and wrested it from 
his hand. The dethroned king and his beloved queen with 
their infant child betook themselves to a quiet life of contem- 
plation in an adjacent wood, renouncing all the pleasures of a 
wicked, ungrateful world For some years they passed their 
days in the sequestered wood amidst the abodes of many revered 
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sages, who took a special delight in imbuing th« nascent 
mind of the boy nith the germs of moral nod religious instnio- 
tion, promiaing a full development in matur«r years. He waa 
in every way my equaJ, and him have I chosen as my worthy 
husband. His name ia Satyavina." 

Hearing this, the hoary headed Rishi, Nirada, thus ad- 
dreaaed the montaxjh : " O monarch, I am grieved to say 
that your daughter has been unfortunate in her choice, in 
having thoughtlessly selected the Tirtuoua Satyavfina aa her 
husband." The king feelingly enqmred : " great Riahi, are 
the noble qualities of valour, prudence, forgiveness, piety, 
devotion, generosity, filial love and affection to be found in 
Satyavana)" Mrada answered, "Satyavina is Surya'a (the 
sun's) equal in matchless glory ; he is wise as Virihashpati 
himself, brave and warlike as Indra, mild and foi^ving as 
Earth." The king asked: "la the prince sincere worship- 
per of God, walking in tho path of righteouaneaa 1 Is he 
beautiful, amiable, and high-minded 1" Nirada replied, *'0 
king, like Ratideva, the son of Sankriti, the beautiful Satya- 
vana, is generous ; like Stbi, the son c^ Usinara, he is a lover 
of God and Truth; he is as high-minded as YaySti ; all the 
pious old Rishis and other good men believe that Satyav&na 
is brave, mild, meek, truthful, faithful to his friends, m^na- 
nimous, pious, and sincere in devotion and earnestness." The 
king again asked : " venerable sage, you have named all 
the good quahties that can ennoble humanity ; be kind 
enough to inform me in what he is wanting." *' He has one 
great disqualification," said N&rada, " which is enough to out- 
weigh all his virtues : bis life upon earth ia very short ; he ia 
fated to live exactly one year from this day." 

Hearing the fearful prophecy of Nirada, the king tried 
his best to dissuade his daughter from the fatal alliance, but 
all his efforts proved unavailing. Sabitri, firm and constant 
in her plighted faith, fearlessly replied, that, despite the omi- 
nous prediction, suggestive of premature widowhood, she could 
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not retract her pledge and Burreader her heart to any other 
being upon earth. 

Xlirada then esolaimed ; " king, I see your daughter is 
true to her promise, firm in her faith, and constant in her lore 
and attachment to Satyavjlna. No one will be able to lead 
her astray Irom the path of ri^teousness. Let the unrivalled 
pair, therefore, be united tn the sajsred bond of wedlock." The 
king replied, "0 great Rishi, unalterable are your words j 
what you have now said ia just and right As you are my 
tfwn* {spiritual guide), I will do what you have ordered me 
to do." " Heaven's choicest blessii^ be upon you all," said 
N4rada, and departed. 

The king now directed his attention to the solemnization 
of the nuptials of his beloved daughter with becoming pomp 
and eclat 

The fair daughter of Aswapati was thus married in due 
form to Satyavina, the son of the blind old king, Dyumutsen. 
For a while the happy pair continued to enjoy all the blesa- 
ings of conjugal life in their bhssful and retired cottage> 
remote from the busy throng of men, and quite congenial to 
religious meditation, though Sabitri knew full well, as predes- 
tined by Bidh&td, that this short and transient happincBa 
would be soon followed by long and painful suffering, which 
would very nigh destroy them both. 

Thus week after week and month after month rolled 
away, till at length the prophetic day on which the terrible 
doom was to be pronounced upon Satyav&na drew nearer 
and nearer; and when Sabitri saw that there remained only 
four days to complete the terrible year, perhaps the last year 
of Satyavina's life, at the end of which the fatal torch of 
Yama. would appear before her beloved husband, her heart 
recoiled at the idea. To avert the dreadfiil doom she under- 
took the performance of an austere vow, which strictly 
enjoined three days of continuous fasting and prayer, poiUTi^ 
forth at the feet of the Almighty all the fervours of a dero- 
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tional heut. Her father-in-law, Dyumutsen, though over- 
whehued by the sui^ng wave of grief, endeavoured to dissuade 
her from undertaking bo trying a vow ; but his admonition waa 
quite ineffectual She persistently adhered to her reeolutioD, 
and calmly resigned herself to the dispensations of a wise 
and merciful Providenoa 

Mental conflict, internal perturbation, and continuous fast- 
ing made her weak and emaciated, and the prophetic words 
of 2{4rada incessantly haunted her mind like some fatal visioa 
It is quite impossible to describe the violent etru^les that 
passed within her when that terrible day at last arriTed, when 
the inevitable decree of fate, by which her dear husband should 
for ever cease to live, would be fulfilled. After bathing in the 
sacred stream she made burnt offerings to the gods, and pros- 
trated herself on the ground, eis a mark of profound homagei 
at the honoured feet of the old Rishis, and those of her revered 
father-in-law and mother-in-law, who in return heartily pro- 
nounced their sincere benedictions upon her. When the hour 
for dinner came, she was desired to partake of some refresh- 
ment, especially after three days' continuous fasting; but 
animated by a fervent spiric of devotion she declined to take 
any food before sunset 

Presently she saw her husband going to the forest with his 
axe and a bag, to procure fruits and dry wood. Sabitri begged 
to accompany him ; but from the prescience of imminent 
danger as well as from the warmth of affection he would fain 
keep her at homo, being assured that her tender feet were 
not fitted to wander in the "brambly wilderness" in her 
present enfeebled state of body ; but regardless of all admoni- 
tion she thus exclaimed : " my beloved Lord, I am not at 
all weary with faatit^; your very presence is my strongest 
support I can never he happy without you, bo do not turn a 
deaf ear to the earnest entreaty of an already disconsolate 
wife, whose fate is bound up with yours in a gordian knot 
which no earthly force can break or cut" Satyavtina was at 
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last constrained to yield to her Bolicitationa, and bade her ask 
his father and mother's permisaion before her departure. It 
was with the greatest reluctance that their permiaaion was 
given. Obtaining their benedictions, and being armed with the 
panoply of divine grace, the unhappy pair quitted their sweet 
home for the dreary forest On the way, SatyavSna, half con- 
scious of what would soon befall him, addressed his loving wife 
in the following affectiouate words : " O dear Sabitri, behold 
how nature smiles in all her beauty ; how the fields are adorned 
with fragrant flowers, shady groves, and a wide expanse of 
livii^ verdure ; how slowly and smoothly runs the murmurii^ 
brook with soothing melody ; how the warblers of the forest 
pour forth their wild but sweet notes without fear of moles- 
tation; how merrily the peacock is dancing; how cheerfully 
the stag is frisking about ; and above all, how the stillness of 
the scene invites the mind to contemplation," 

While Sabitri was attentively listening to her husband's 
descriptive illustration of nature, her heart swelled in her 
bosom, but her eyes were not sullied with even one tear-drop. 
She continued to follow her husband as a faithful, obedient 
wife. 

At length they entered the forest, and Satyavana, after 
filling his bag with various kinds of fruits, b^;an to cut with 
his axe the withered branches of the trees. The effort soon 
overpowered him, and he felt some uneasy sensation about his 
head. He slowly walked down to his dear wife, and observed ; 
"0 much beloved Sabitri, I have suddenly got an acute 
headache, which is becoming more and more painful ; it 
makes me quite insensible, and almost kills me. I cannot 
stand here any longer ; but I trust, by the aid of balmy sleep, 
soon to regain my health and strei^th." 

On hearing her bualmnd's heart-rending words, she sat down 
upon the ground and placed Satyavana's head upon her lap_ 
But-, as fate had ordained, he soon became perfectly insensible. 
When Sabitri. saw this, her wonted presence of mind did not 
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fEiil her ; trusting, however, in the boundless mercy of an over" 
rtiliug Providence, she calmlj and composedly waited for the 
ill^t«d hoxir, when the shadow of death would hide for ever 
her beloved Satyav^na — a doom she was herself prepared to 
share. Suddenly she thought she shaw a grim figure, clothed 
in red and resplendent with lustre Uke the sun, slowly 
approaching her, with a chain in his hand. This was not a 
figment of her imagination. The veritable Tama (Pluto) stood 
beside Satyav&na, and looked steadfastly upon him. 

No sooner did Sabitri see him than taking her husband's 
head from her lap, and placing it upon the ground, with trem- 
bling heart he thus addressed him : " God-likeperson, your 
heavenly form and majestic appearance declare unmistakably 
that you are a god among gods. Vouchsafe to reveal yourself 
and tell me your will." 

Tama replied; "0 Sabitri, you are chaste and constant 
in your devotion and meditation ; I, therefore, feel no delicacy 
in satisfying your eager inquiry. I am Yama (Pluto). I am 
come here for the purpose of carrying away your dead husband 
as his days upon earth are numbered." To this Sabitri said, 
" king, I have heard that it is your messengers that carry 
away the dead bodies from the earth ; why are you then come 
yourself?" 

Yama replied, " amiable Sabitri, your excellent husband, 
while living, possessed many good qualities, and was justly 
remarkable for his righteousness. It would have been impro- 
per, therefore, to send my imps to carry him away. With this 
view I am come myself." So saying Yama forcibly drew out 
the finger-shaped soul from SatyavSna's body. Being deprived 
of the vital spirit, the body became motionless, pale and pal- 
lid ; and Yama went towards the South. The chaste Sabitri, 
iu order to obtain the fruit of her vow, followed him with sad 
looks and a heavy heart. Seeing this, Yama remonstrated 
with her, and ordered her to return home and perform the 
funeral obsequies of her husband. Sabitri said, she would go 
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vherever her husband was carried, and that hy her uQceaaing 
prayer to the Almighty, by her firm fejth in her spiritual guide, 
by the solemn fulfilment of her eaored vow, and by hia 
(Yama's) grace, her course would be free and unrestrained. 
" king of the infernal re^ons," said she, " kindly deign to 
lend a listening ear to a suppliant's prayer. He that has not 
obtained a complete mastery over his senses should not corns 
to the forest to lead there either a domestic life, or a student's 
life, or the life of a devotea Those who have efiectually con- 
trolled their passions are fit to fulfil the necessary conditions 
of the four difi'erent modes of life. Of these four modes, the 
domestic life is decidedly the best, being most favourable to 
the acquisition of knowledge and wisdom, and to the cultiva- 
tion of piety and virtue. Persons like myself do not desire to 
lead any other than a domestic hfe." 

" Now return home, fair Sabitri ; I am much pleased with 
your wise observations ; I am willing to grant yon any boon 
save the life of your husband," esclaimed Yama, Sabitri 
replied, " king, be graciously pleased to restore eye-sight to 
my blind father-in-law ; and make him powerful as the Sun or 
the Fire, that he may be enabled to regain hia kingdom and 
rule it with vigour." Yama granted the boon, and directed her 
to return home after the fatiguing journey. Sabitri answering 
Baid, " virtuous king, I feel no trouble or fatigue while I 
am with my husband, for a husband is the strength 
and stay of his wife, and the wife is the sharer of her huaband'a 
weal or woe : 

The wife, where daager or dishonor Inrts, 
Safest and Besmlleat bj her husbarid sta;B, 
Who guards her, or with her the worst endnres. 
Wherever, therefore, you carry my husband, my footsteps will 
dog you thither. Our very first intercourse with the good 
and the righteous leads to the growth of confidence and kindly 
feeling, which is always productive of the moat beneficial 
results." Whereupon Yama replied, " thoughtful lady, your 
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words are agreeable to my heart ; they are fraught with good 
seose. I shall willingly grant you any other boon save the 
life of your husband." " Allow me, then, Tirtuoua king, to 
ask for a hundred begotten sons to my father, who has no son," 
aaii Sabitri. 

" I grant the boon," said Yama ; " now that all your wishes 
have been consummated, do not coutiaue to follow me any 
longer. You are far away from your father-in-law's cottage ; 
return home at once." 

Sabitri repUed, " virtiioua king, we are apt to repose more 
confidence in the righteous than in ourselves ; their kindness 
amply requites our love and regard," Yama said, " I am very 
much satisfied with your edifying speech, and am disposed 
to grant you another boon," Sabitri, feeling grateful for the 
several boons granted unto her, presumed this time to ask for 
the resurreotton of her husband as well as for the birth from 
them of a hundred powerful, wise and virtuous sons, to be the 
glory of the country and the ornament of society. 

" Be it so," said Yama cheerfully, and disappeared. 

It is obvious that the fertile imagination of the hereditary 
priests of Hindoosthan, who, from their traditional mental 
abstraction, delighted more in the concoction of legendary 
lore than of the solid, sober realities of life, invented the story 
of this Brata, or vow, mainly for the consolation of ignorant 
females, to soften the hardships of widowhood, than which a 
more unmitigated evil is not to be found in the domestic 
economy of the Hindoos. The unhallowed institution of the 
immolation of widows alive was primarily traceable to the 
dread of this terrible calamity, which preyed, as it were, on 
the vitala of humanity. Hence the performance of this Brata 
is the culminating point of meritorious work in popular esti- 
mation, promising to the performer the perpetual enjoyment 
of comiubial happiness, which is more valued by a Hindoo 
woman than all the riches of Golconda. 

It is annually celebrated in the Bei^alee month of Joysta, 
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botli by widows and by women whose huabanda are alive ; by 
the former, in the hope of averting the evil in another life, by 
the latter, in the eipectation of continuing to enjoy conjugal 
btisB both in tbia world and the next. On the celebration of 
this Brata on the fourteenth night of the decrease of the 
moon, the husband, being dressed in clean new clothes, ia made 
to ait on a carpet, the wife, previously washing and drying his 
feet, puts round bis neck a gsirland of flowers, and worehipfl 
him with sandal and flowers, wrestling hard in prayer for hia 
prolonged life. This being done, she provides for him a good 
dinner, couaisting of different kinds of fruita, sweetmeats, sweet 
and sour milk and ghee-fried lutkii, &fs. It should be men- 
tioned here that a widow offers the same homage to the god, 
Marayan, in the place of a husband. The usual incantation ia 
read by the priest, and she repeats it inaudibly, the substance 
being in harmony with her cherished desire. He gets bia 
usual fee of two or four rupees and all the offerings in rice, 
fruits, sweetmeats, clothes, brass utensils, <&c. A woman has 
to perform this Brata regularly for fourteen long yeara ; after 
which the expense becomes tenfold more, in clothes, beddiug, 
brass utensils, and an entertainment to Brihmaua, friends and 
neighbours, than iu the ordinary previous years. 

B^dea the Bratcu described above, there are many others 
of more or less note, which are annually observed by vast 
numbers of females, who, from their early religious tendencies, 
seem to enjoy a monopoly of them. It is, however, a aingular 
fact that the primary object of all these religions vows ia the 
posacBsJon of aU sorts of worldly happiness, seldom supple- 
mented by a deaire of endless blessedness hereafter. This ia 
unquestionably a lamentable defect in the original conception 
and design of the popular Hindoo Shaatraa, clearly demonstrat- 
ing their auperficiality and poverty. 
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APPENDIX. 



OBSERVANCES AND BITES DURING PREGNANCY. 

From th« period o( conception a woman is enjoined hj vnj of 
preoantion to live under certain rules and reatriotions, tbe obserTanca 
of whioh ia to euance a safe delivery as well as the eafet; of the 
offspring'. She ia not iillowed to pot on olothea over which birds of 
the ail hare flown, lest their retam might prolong the period of her 
delivery. She fastens a knot to one end of the ditchal of her lari' 
and keeps it tied ahout her waist, and spits on her breast onee a 
da; before washing her body, and is not allowed to sit or walk in the 
open conponnd in order to avoid evil spirits ; as a safeguard i^^nst 
their inroads, she constantly wears in the knot of her hair a slender 
reed five inches long. 

When in a state of pregrnanoy, a Hindoo female is treated with 
peooltar care, tenderness, and affection. She Is generally brought 
from her fatber-in-law'e honae to that of her father, where all tbe 
members of the family show ber the greatest love lest she should 
not survive the throes of childbirth. Indeed, the first coofioement 
of a young Hindoo girl is j ustly considered a straggle between life 
and death. As a religious safeguard and guarantee for safe delivery, 
she is made to wear round her neck a small madnli (a very small 
casket made of gold, silver, or copper), containing some flowera 
previously consecrated to Biba TkAhir,-\ and to drink dally, until her 
delivery, a few drops of holy water touching it witli the maduli. 

It is perhaps generally known that a Hindoo girl is married between 
nine and twelve years of age— an age when her European sister 

> A liri is a piece ol cloth, five yards loDg, witb colarad borders. 
. t A Hindoo god generally kept by the lower orders of the people, loch as 
Danet, Chirilt, and Bigdit. 
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would not even dream of maniags ; fmd the n&tDT&l oonseqaetiDe is, 
sbe becomes a motlieF at thirteen or fourteen jean. Aa^einineiit writer, 
who hod Htndied the enbjeot oarefally, thoa remarks : " Till their 
thirteenth year, they are stout and Ti^rous; but after that period, 
they alter mnoh faster than the women in any of the oatioua of 
Europe." Her tender age, her sedentary life, her ignorance of Uie 
laws ol hjgiene, the oommon dread of ohildbirtb, the want of propar 
mldwiTea as well as of timely medical aid (should any be neoeasarj), 
ooQSpiie sometime to cause an untimely death. She mnat oontinaa 
to obserre many preouationa antil her aocouobement is completed. 

In the fifth month of her pregnancy takes place her Mnoii thJid.* 
The day mnat be an auspicious one according to Hindoo aatrolt^era, 
and she is treated that day with speoial indulgence, inasmuch as all 
the delicacies of the season are given to her without restriction. In 
the seventh month she is treated with bli^d ihid, when she eats 
with a few other females (whose husbands and children are all alive) 
all sorts of parched peas and rice, as well as mtthait and other aweet- 
meats. In the ninth month, the Panchdmritaf ceremony is held, 
when she is made to wear a red-bordered akhanda sari (a piece 
of cloth ten onbita long with the edges nncut), which is preserred 
with the greatest care, leat any jealous and mischievous woman who 
has lost her children should olandestinely cnt and take away a 
portion of the same, which is considered a very portentous omen 
for the preservation of the newborn babe. 

On the celebration of panehdinTita above mentioned, the officiat- 
ing priest, after repeating the usual incantation, pouis into her 
mouth a little of the delicacies, without the same coming in contact 
with her teeth. She is forbidden to eat anything else that day except 
fruits and sweetmeats ; and then a good day Is appointed foe the 



* KdHchd means raw; the term iluid a ■yuoDymons with desire. The 
ceremoQy is so called Irum the female being aliened that day to «at all kinds 
of native pickles, preserves, sweetmeats, confectionery, several kinds oE fruits 
Ihen in season, sweet and sour milic, ie,, but not rice or any boti of food 
grains. Her desiie is gratified, leat the )tiil should not survive Iha childbirth. 
It should be mentioned bare tbat, from Chs seeoad month of ber pregnancy, 
sbe feels a great longing to eat pitkbol& (a sort of balt-bnrnt, very thin 
earthen cake) which pifgnant girls relish very mocb on account ol its peculiar 

t Panchdmrila means five kinds of delieacie*, the food el the gods, coD- 
sitling of milk, ghee (clarified butler), dahie (curded milk), sugar, and 
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eelebretiati of tite grand £aal tliad, when all the female lelativee and 
OonneotionB of the family are invited.* 

On the day appointed an awning U pnt np over Uie cotirtTard of 
thAbonse. PuJiifaie Benttoesohol the families invited; and tlie 
gneata (nearest female relativea) begin to oome in from ten in the 
momlng. A general spirit of hilarity prevaila on all eides ; noise and 
bnatle enaae ; the women are basy in reoeiving' their gaests ; prepar- 
fttoona are beingf made for the grand feaat ; the men ontaide direct the 
^aiiti-bearers where next to go ; the little children have their own 
share of juvenile frolio ; the yonng damaele and the aged matrons 
are seen speaking to their respective friends with mntnal love, affec- 
tion, and conCdence ; and signs of joviality and conviviality are seen 
everywhere. It is on BOoh oooasious that women nnboaom themselves 
to each other, and freely and unreservedly oommnnicate their feel- 
ings, their thonghta, their wishes — nay their seorets — to friends of 
congenial spirit and temper ; their conversation knows no end ; their 



' III Calcutta, HiailDO females of respectabi lily are not permitted to be seen, 
much less to walk in the streets; they live in a state of perfect aeclasion, 
enUrely apart from tbe male members ol the family,— it being conaidered a 
very great disgraco should a reapectabia female be in any way enpoaed to 
pnblio gaio. The very conatruction of a Hindoo family dweliiag-hoosa 
clearly indicatea the prevalence of the closa senana system ; the inmatea 
mast have an inner and an onter apartment,' there must bean inclosed 
courtyard reached by tortnoua passages, closed by low doors throogh which 
one baa to wriggle rather tbao to walk ; the sun seldom shines into it ; with 
amall contracted staircaaes and foul confined air, there is no ciicalation or 
venUlation : the noxiona efflavia evaporating from this or that side of the 
house, especially from the lower Saor, is a nuisance wbich the inmates tolerate 
with icarcsly any complaint The drainage and watarworka have certainly 
effected conaidsrabin improvement towarda tbe promotion of cleanlinesa ; but 
still the dirty and filthy state of most of the family dwell iug-housea is 
notorious. By a small door only there esista a communication between tbe 
inosr and outer apartment Should tbe house be a small one, say from three 
to tour kitdi, which is generally the case in sucb a crowded city aa Calcutta, 
and should the women talk loud enough to be beard by men outside, they are 
not only instantly cbecked, but severely reprimanded tor the liberty. The 
great privacy of tbe close zenana sj^tem is, however, broken by females 
being obliged to travel in a railway carriage. Though Hindoos oi rank, 
whenever they have occasion to go on pilgrimage by rail, generally engage 
> reserved compartment for the females, yet they cannot manage to preserve 
absolute privacy when going into or coming out of the carriage at tbe Bul- 
way Stations, 
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amiable loveliaew a]mo«t sponttmeoiul? developea itself ; they 
nnhurden their minda of the hearj load of aocumnlated tiionghte; 
their jo;r bnd sorrowa, theii hsppiaeBB and miaerj'. tbeiT aympathf and 
emotion, plea«Dr»ble or painful, hare theii full aoope. If they are 
natmally garrolooe, they become more so at anch a jovial asaemblafre, 
ao that one can dive deepest down into their hearts on such au 
cccaaion. Maay a matrimonial matoh ia propoaed and matnred at aach 
meetings; and. tocrowu the whole, sieten of kindred spirit embrace 
each other nitb all the warmth of genuine love and affection. If 
their minds are oontraoted by teoeon of acanty culture, their beacto 
are full of affection, sympathy, and sasceptibility, which cannot fail 
to exercise a beneficial iofinence on human nature. 

On anch oocaaions, women are allowed to have aome amusement or 
t&m6tli&, according to their liking ; but of oonrse not snch as betrays 
a vitiated taste, overetepping: the bounds of decoram, which was the 
case some years back. Dancing girls and Fduehilleyt (bands of female 
singers) are entertained, who contribute not a little to the amusement 
of the assembled gnesta. Immured within the walJs of a close Kenana, 
they are seldom saffered to enjoy such unrestraiued liberty. Otto of 
loees, rose- water out ot gold or silver pots, noBegays, andjidn, or betel, 
are freely distributed among them. They sit on benches or chairs, or 
sqaat down barefooted on ferath biekhini (a clean white sheet), and 
enjoy the t&<n&»M to theit hearts' content. These amoaemente con- 
tinue till evening, entertaining the guests with songs on gods and 
goddesses (Dnrg&, Krishna and his miatresa It&dhli): those lelftting 
to Duig& have a reference to the ill-treatment she experienced at the 
bands of hei parents, but those pertaining to Krishna and B4dh6 tell 
of hia juvenile frolics with hia mother and the milkmaids, and amorona 
songs on diaapiKiintad love, which, though they may appear harmless 
to t^eir worshippers, have nevertheless a partial tendency to debase 
the mind. By way of encouragement, the singing and dancing girls 
receive, besides their hire, presents of money, clothes, and shawls, 
according to the oircnmstances of the parties retaining tbem. To do 
our women justice, however, it is pleasing to reflect that the progress 
of enlightenment has, of late years, wrought a aalutary change in 
their minds. Instead of the former kabu (songs), which were shame- 
fully characterized by the worst species of obscenity and immorality, 
they have imbibed a taste for more aober and refined entertainments. 
Moral and intelleotnal improvement amongat perfectly aeolnded 
females ia a sure harbinger of national regeneration. The yoong and 
the sprightly, as ia naturally to be expected, enjoy these amneementi 
most ; but the more elderly and thonghtftd females make Uie beat of 
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theopportnnitj inoonTereation abont domeitio affaira with tloeo of 
their onu Bg« and kioahip. They have oertaialj no distaste for theaa 
frivolous eutertuumentB, but the thonghts and cares of home press 
mote beavilj on their minds. Age and experience have taught them 
to regard the enjojiaent of analloyed domeetio felicity as the chief 
end of life. A good Hindoo housewife is a model of moral eicelleoce. 
About toot o'clock in the afternoon, when almost all the gueete are 
assembled together, long parallel rows of pirayi, or wooden seats, tho 
one quits apart from the other — are arranged in straight lines in the 
courtyard, in the midst of which is ploosdthe seat of the expectant 
mother, which, by way of distillation, is painted white with Hqaified 
rice paste (alpaad) with appropriate devices. Adorned with ornaments 
of glittedog gold bedecked with preoiooa stones, and dressed in an 
embroidered Beoaree ^rt, she walks gracefully towards her particular 
seat, which ia a signal for others (widows excepted) to follow. They all 
squat down on the wooden seats, before which are placed small pieces 
of green plautuu leaves and a few little earthen plates aad a cup, 
intended to serve the purpose of plates and glasses. Before her stands 
a light, a eoach is souuded, and a rupee, with whioh her forehead is 
tonohed, is kept for the gods to ensure safe delivery. Fruits of 
different kinds, about fifteen or sixteen sorts of sweetmeats, IvehU 
kackuri, papnr (diil fried with ghee) in the shape of chappatut, 
vegetable curries of several kinds, sweet and sour milk, are provided 
for the guests, — the female relatives of the girl serving as stewards. 
Ifo adult male member of the family is allowed to assist in tlie feast, 
because Hindoo females blush to eat before men. Being pre-eminent 
in point of caste, Br4bman women are served fint. Here the rules 
of caste are strictly observed, and no departure therefrom is tolerated. 
It is not uncommon that nninvited females, or, more properly speak- 
ing, intruders, contrive by some means or other to mix with the com- 
pany; but they are soon singled out by the mora shrewd and expe- 
rienced, and to their chagrin and disappointment, instantly removed 
from their seats. They do not, however, go away with curses on 
their lips, but receive a few things aikd are ordered to leave the house 
withont Apalki.' 



* A latlier cDDlemptible practice atill lingers in the Hindoo eommanity OD 
such public oocaaioiiB, The femslea (or the moat part lay asiite a portion of 
the dinner for the purpose ol carrying it home for their absent cbildran ; sven 
a rich woman feels no heaitatioo or bumiliition in following the example of 
her leu fortunate eisters. We can only account far this unseemly practice' 
on Um supposition that the Hiudoo ladies do not like to partuke of good things 
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After the feast ia over, the women, nashing their handa and motitfaa, 
exprera their good wishes for the safe delivery of the gfirl, and make 
preparaCiona foe Tetuming home. Here ooof osion and biutle enano, 
oonaequent on the aimnltaneons desire of all to retnm home firtt ; 
and as the aim begina to set, their anxiety becomes more iutenae to see 
the faoea of their absent ahildren; layingr aside their wonted modesty, 
some of them almost nnblnabingly make a rush and enter the firtt 
palki that oomee in their way, regardleu alike of their sex and die 
rules of daoomm. If 100 families are invited, abonb ten paliik are 
retained. Haokney oarriogea are sometimes snbatitnted in place of 
palkU; bnt whatever arrangements are made, it is next to impoMiUe 
to satisfy at least 200 people at one and the same time. The groests 
are never expected to find their own conTeyanoes. Before ooming, 
some of them keep the palanqain waiting for an honr or so, while 
they are engaged at their tcdiet and adorning their persons with 
divers ornaments. It is not nnfreqaently the ease on such oecasions 
that females in poor circnmstances borrow ornaments from their more 
prosperous friends, in order to appear in society to the best advantage. 
In the absence of mental aooomplishments, Hindoo ladies necessarily 
set a high valoe on the jewels about their persons. Some twenty 
years back, massive articles of gold were oonsidered the most reelttreM 
ornaments, so mnoh so that some rich ladies were adorned with gold 
articles alone to the weight of 6 or Tibs. To an English lady tbis 
might appear inoredible ; bnt it ia a fact which does not admit of any 
oontradictjon. Hindoo females are religioDaly forbidden to wear gold 
ornaments about their feet, it being oonsidered a mark of disrespect 
to Zakihni (goddess of prosperity) ; hence they put on pairs of 
massive silver malU, or anklets, weighing sometimes abont Site. 
Thongh Buoh massive articles are a great inonmbrance to the free 
motion o( the limbs, they are nevertheless nsed with great pleasare. 
Indeed it has been sarcaatically remarked that, were a Hindoo lady 
offered a ' gold grinditent ' to wear ronnd her neck, weighing some 



iritbont ebaring them nith (bail beloved children at bome. The wish is not 
an ntinatural one, but the practice most nnqaSBtionsbty i>. In making provi- 
sian for a grand fesst, the Hindoos are obliged to treble the quantity ol food 
fur the Dumber of guests invited, especially when it is a pata JalpdH, consiat- 
ing of liKhIa and tandtthtt (sireeUneats). II tbey invite 100 families they 
most provide for about 800 persoas, for the reasons specified above. It ia 
a pity thsl, in a matter ol public entertainment, neilber DMn nor women 
* can resist the temptation to appropriate a portion of the food to other than tbe 
legiiiioate purpose. 
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SO^., sba would gflodlf ticoept tbe offer and ifo tbrongrh the oideal. 
Bat OB tha spread of English sdDcaCioii has improved the minda of the 
people, it has likewise improved their taste ; instead of msBBive gold 
OTnamenta, lodiea of the present day prefer those o( delicate diamond- 
oat workmanship, set with pearls and precious stones, such as olUk, 
littdhdr, tardkir, itTtti, tdbij, iaju, jaidm, »abamttuii t6g&, bracelets of 
aiz or seven patterns, and ear-ringB of three or four kinds, for which 
girla in ver; early yontb perforate their ears in eight or ten places, 
as also their noees in two places. By tbelr ohoioa of the modem 
onuunents they show their preference of elegance to mere weight. 
Brilliant pearl neoklaoes* of from seven to nine rows, and costly 
bijonteries of modem style, have superseded the old-fashioned solid 
gold Baotit and Taiiri. A rich lady is soroetimes seen witb 
jewellery worth 15,000 to 20,000 mpees and npwards ; as a matter of 
conrse, such a lady is the cynoeure of all eyes, and tbe rest of the 
company move as satellitoe toand the primary planet. Conscious of 
her saperiority in this respect, and puffed np with vanitry, she disd^ns 
to hold converse witb her less fortunate sisters. She is tramping, as 
it were, " to the tinkling sonud of the ornaments of gold and gems on 
her person." As the grand centre of attraction, her gait, her gestuTes, 
her movements form the subject of general criticism ; and as an 
object of envy she continues to be talked of even after the return of 
tbe guests to their homes. 

In tbe villages, however, silver ornaments are more in vogue than 
gold ones, simply because tbe rural population have neither tbe taste 
nor the means of the people of tbe city. A a rule, the Hindoos Invest 
their savings in ornaments of gold and silver, which is turned to good 
account in times of need and distress. Thionghout Hindoosthan, the 
people have so great a penchant for gold and sOver omameuts. Qiat 
not only women but men also adorn their persons with solid articles of 



* Th&t the Hindoos have, ior a long time, nunifeited a strong psssiaa for 
omaments, is a historical facL £ven so far back as the Usbratta dynasty, it 
WIS said of Doitlat Rao Sindhia that " his necklaces were gorgeous, consisting 
of many rows of pearls, as large as small maibles, strung alternately with 
emeralds. The pearl (moU) was bia pssaioD, and the necklace was constantly 
undergoing change whenever a finer bead was found; the title ol 'Lord of a 
hundred Provinces ' was tar less esteemed by blm than that of motiwaila, tbe 
' Usn of Pearls,' by which be was commonly designated in his camp." It 
was parhipa a sight of tbia description tisat led Macaalay to say — " Our plain 
English coata command more respect than all the gorgeous orient pearl of tbe 
East," — indicating thereby the involuntary awe of savage for civilised life. 
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aterllDgf gold. I haTs leen Setta («hn>fh) and Halgooaora go mbont 
wlbh oruBiDSDts of oonaiderable TBlne ; their drew, hoirerflr, is 
greDerall]' exceedingly tawdry, and bean no oorrespon deuce to the 
worth of the articles of gold thej oarrj abont. I oaoe weighed a solid 
pure gold obaia worn by a Selt ronnd hb waub, which the Datires 
call 6/ete; it weighed orec 4tbij., and waa worth aboat 3,000 mpees. 

In Bengal little children are seen wiUi gold oiDamenti on tJieir per- 
■oDB* till they are six years of age ; bat men are entirely free f rMn tbis 
pwnion. When a mate child is born to a reepeotable Hindoo, the heart 
of tbe mother iiresiitibly yearns io adorn ita person with ornaments, 
eepe^ially at the time of Ammpi'dtan (first feeding ceremony'), i.^., at 
six months of age, for a male, and seren months for a female ^ild. 

When the females are abont to retnm home after the entertain- 
ment, it is tmly a scene of " sorry lo part, happy to meet again." It 
is seldom that snoh opportunities are afforded tbeio to gire free vent 
to their feelings, thongbts, and wishes ;— a human being always feels 
unhappy at liring in a pecfeotly isolated state ; and Uiia onhappiness 
is alike manifest ia both aezes. The greater the restraint, as in the 
case of Hindoo ladies, the stronger the desire for social intereoorse. 
Can a Hindoo tenana lady, with all her veiled modesty, snppress the 
impulse to look oat through the shatters of a closed palki, with 
gnardB on both sides, in the light of day I The impalsa is by no 
means a criminal one, bat is prompted irrsBistibly by natare. The 
parting exclamation on anch occasions is, " Sister, when shall 1 haTe 
the good fortnne to see yon again I " '' Why, not before long." is the 
common reply. A few days after the feast, the families Uiat were 
invited give a tangible proof of their regard for the interesting girl 
by making her presents of clothes and sweetmeats acooiding to their 
respectire cironmstances, as a matter of course the nearest lelativei 
making the richest presents. 

Note B. 

THE GODDESS 8CBACHANI. 
The following is the story of this goddess : — In a oertain village 

there lived a poor Brdhman boy, whose poverty was well-known 
thronghont the neighbonrhood. One day a Gsherwoman came to sell 

* Such u Bort, Komarpdld, Nim/al, Hegbiiful, Ghumffur round the waist; 
Tdbij, Bdja, Bdlla, Jaian, Taga, Slc, on the hands ; pearl and gold necklaees 
of vsciaiu sorts, and gold inabora or sovereiens slcoog together in the slup* 
of ■ necklace. 
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some Seh, on aeeing which Uie bo; began to crj for them. Hia 
mother, a poor willow, though vei; desirona to taXiitj the cr&rlng of 
her SOD, had nnfoTtDDately no meane to buy them ; wberenpon the 
fiaherwoman, ofleotedb; thscriea of the bof, offered to give her credit, 
and BBid she wonld come for the price on her way home. Meantime 
the mother cooked the fish ; but before her «on had lime to eat them, 
the fiaherwoman, according to her promise, returned for the price. 
The old woman being still nnable to pay, the Qah vendor demanded 
the return of the fish, which, though cooked, she was willioj; to take 
back. This being done, the boy bad nevertheless the advantage of 
tasting the soup made of the fish, and was so much pleased with the 
taste of animal food that he could not resist the temptation to steal 
one da; a lame dnck belonging to the king, which he ate privately. 
Inieatigation being made, the theft was traced to the poor Brahman 
boy, who, being anmrnooed before the king, was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned, at which the mother became inconsolable. 
Seeing her distreas and despondency, the goddess Dnrgfi, in the form 
of Siibachani, appeared to her in e, dream ; and, giving her hopes of 
consolation and better Inok for the fnture, finally advised her to per- 
form the worship of the goddess Siibaehani. In obedience to the 
above injunction, she did as she was directed, Seventeen ducks mada 
of rioe-paste, siiteen with two perfect legs and one with » lame leg, 
formed a part of the ceremony. After the performance of the 
worship and the expiatory rite of hama (burnt offering) which 
expiates all sin, the holy water being sprinkled on the feathers of the 
stolen iaBw dnok, that were concealed nuder the ashes, the duck that 
hctd been eaten was at once restored to life and sent back to the 
king's poultry-yard. The miracolous resoscitation of the duck was 
brought to the notice of the king, who immediately sent for the poor 
old woman and questioned her how the dead laate duck was made 
alive again ; the old woman, trembling through fear, related all the 
partioulara about the appearance of the goddeas in a dream. The 
king, being satisfied as to the trnth of the tale, ordered the captive 
boy to be released at once and brought to his presence, oonolading 
that the goddess must have been very propitious to the old woman 
and her bod. Conanlting hia ministers on the snbject, he said within 
himself, he could not have a better match for his daughter, who was 
of marriageable age, than the late delinquent. So the unptials were 
duly solemnized With becoming pomp, and the poor Br&hman family 
lived ever after in a state of great affluence and happiness. Hindoo 
ladies of the orthodox school learn this tale almost in the nursery, and 
feel a peculiar delight in teoiting it ou certain o< 
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HINDOO MYTHOLOGY. 



Tha wriHog^ of the ancient Hindoo sages, as handed down to na by 
history and tradition, iocontestablf prove tbat tbey were ohieSy 
tbeiatB ; bat aa their religions ideas were snpremely transcendental, 
ill-snited to the oompreheuBion of the groat maaa of the people, and 
consequently not adapted to bring joy, peace, and rest to the mind, 
their descendants learnt to modify those ideas and practically to 
reduce them to the level of the popular understanding. They gra- 
dually created a Trinity,— i.e., the Creator, the Pieserver, and the Des- 
troyer. Bnt as this triad was not sufficiently attractive or intelligible 
to the nnlettered mass, who wanted something in the shape of real, 
tangible person iftcation of the deity, in place of indiatinot, invisible, 
Bnpematnral beings, a designing priesthood anbeeqaently attempted 
to satisfy their wisbea by foisting upon them a whole rabble of goda 
and goddesses, which are almost as iauamerable as the pebbles on the 
sea shore. In nameiical strength the Pantheon of tike Hindoos far 
aarpassea that of tiie Bgyptiana, the Greeks, or the Romans, What 
ancient system of mythology contained so many as 330 millioua of goda 
and goddesses T As in mythology, so in chronology, the Hindoos 
stand nurivalled. Their pantheon is as oapaoions and extensive as 
their antiquity* is nnfathomable and prehiatotic. The origin of the 
Furanio mythology ia to be attributed to Idiis national predUeotiou ; 
and the worship of the female deities with bloody sacrifices is 



' It is cnrious to relate tliat Mr. Hilhed, wbea be wrote Ilia " Code of 
Gentoo Laws," hesitated to believe the Bible, beciuee it was oatdone in chro- 
nology by the histories of tlie Chioeao and Hindoos. With escied reverence 
ho exclaims, at the oloae of his account of ihs lour yugai : '- To snch utiqaity 
the Mosaic Creation is but as yesterday, and to such sgea the liie of Uetbu- 
selahisno moretbsa a span?" He aiys in another page : " Tbe conscieo- 
lious scruples of Brydoae will always be of some weight in the Scale of 
philosophy." If the age or reign of Brsbm^ viz., 55,987,200,000,000 years, 
excited anch aacred awe iu the mind of this gentleman, what would have 
been his aenaations, and bow strong hia faith ia the holy writ of the Hindoos, 
if he had happened to read in the Rimtlyana the account of lUma's army, 
which, thia holy writ aaya, amounted to 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 soldiers 
or rather monkeys? Again, two thousand times the four yugas, or 
8,460,000,000 years, is the age of the sage Markaada, What, in the name of 
Mr. Halhed, is the life of Methuselah to this ? Thia nnbeliever in Hosea 
became at last, it is eaid, a firm believer in Richard Brolhtri." 
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intonded to terrify the ignorant populace into Buperstltioiu belief* 
Btill grosBer than were habitual to tbem. 

The antiquity of tlie Br&hmanloal oreed sad of the religiotui syatemB 
inoorporated into, and engrafted on it, baa long been a anbjeot of in- 
teresting ioquiry. It is not mj intention to go Into the subject more 
deeply than merely to affirm that It is still a debatable point among 
the most distingnished Orientalists, nbether or not the Egyptiaoa 
and Greeks borrowed their syBtem of mythology from that of the 
Hindoofl, snd afterwards improved on it by digesting it of the groMet 
excreaceuoes. The oharacter of the Hindoo deities is more or less 
puerile, impare, and ungodly, not posBessing any of the cardinal 
virtues, suoh as become the living ami trae Qod. Desiring to ateer 
clear of Baoh deformities and impurities, the Greeks and Romans 
oonsecrated separate temples to " Virtne, Truth, Piety, Chaatit;, 
Glemenoy, Mercy, Jostioe, Faith, Hope and Liberty." 

It is a remarkable fact, saye Ward, that " the scepticalpart of man- 
kind have always been partial to heathenism. Voltaire, Qibbon, Hnme, 
Jcc., have been often charged with a strong partiality for UieGrecian 
and Bomaa Idolatries ; aad many Europeans in India are suspected of 
having made large strides towards heathenism. Sven Sir William Jones, 
whose teoommandation of the Holy Scripture (found in bla Bible after 
his death,) haa been ao often and so deservedly quoted, it is said, to 
please his Fandit, was accustomed to study the Shastras with the 
image of a Hindoo god placed on his table ; and his fine metrical 
tranalations of idolatrous hymns are known to every lover of verse. 
In the same spirit, we observe, that figures and allusions to the 
ancient idolatries are retained in almost all modem poetical compo- 
sitions and even in some Christian writings." 

It has been very wisely remarked by a philosophical traveller. Dr. 
Clarke, that " by a proper attention to the vestiges of ancient super- 
stition, we are sometimea enabled to refer a whole people to their 
original ancestors, with as much, if not more, certainty, than by 
obsetvationa made upon tbeir language ; because the superstition is 
engrafted on the stock, but the language is liable to change." 
Writing on the aame subject. Sir William Jones remarks : " If Qie 
festivals of the old Greeks, Persians, Romans, Egyptians and Goths 
could be arranged with exactneea in the same form with tbe Indian, 
there would be found a striking resemblauoe among them ; and an 
attentive comparison of them all might throw great light on the 
religion, and perhaps on the history, of the primitive world." 

The EgyptiauB described the source of the Nile aa flowing from 
Osiria ; so the Hindooe lepieBest the holy atream of the Ganges aa 
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flowing fiom tbe hehd af Itwara. which Sir WiUiam Jones bo beand- 
fnlly doBCTibes in Iiia hjmn bo GaDK& : 

"AboTs the reach of mortsl ten, 
On bleat Co«la«««'s top, where ertry ateiQ 
Flowed with a veKetatile gem, 
Hahcu stood, the dread and joj ol msni 
While Pirvati, to gaia a boon, 
Filed on hia locki a beam]' moon. 
And hid his fconlal tye in jpcund ple^, 
Witb reluctant eweet delay; 
All nature atnight waa locked in dim eelipae, 
Till Brahmins pure, with hallowed lipa 
And wnrbled prayers restored the day, 
When Qangi from his brow, wLtb heavenly fin^rs Uen, 
Sprang radiant, and descending, graced the caverns of the west." 

Foe oomposing Buoh fine metrical traiialations of idolatrooa byums. 
Hr. FoflteT finds fanlt with the condaot of Sir Willi&in Jones. He 
writes: "I cooM not help feeling a degree of regret in reading lately 
the Hemoira of the admirable and aatimable Sit William Jonea. 
Some of bja reaearchea in Asia have no doubt incidental!; served the 
caaae of religion ; but did he think the leiMt possible direct setTioe 
had been reiideied to Gfarietiiuiity, that his aoeomplished mind was 
left at leisure for hymns to the Hindoo gods 7 Was not this a violft- 
tioa even of neutrality, and an offence, not only against the gospel, but 
agkinst theism itself J I know what may be said abont perBonificatioa, 
license of poetry, and so on, but should not a worshipper of God hold 
himself under a solemu obligation to abjure all tolerance of evea 
poetical figares that can seriously seem, iu any way whatever, to 
recognise the pagan divinities or abominations, as the prophets of 
Jehova would have oalled them ? What would Elijah have said to 
BUoh an employment of talents I It would have availed little to have 
told him. that these divinities were only personifications (with their 
appropriate repreaeutative Idols) of objects in riatnre, of elementa, 
or of abstractiODB. He wonld have sternly replied — ' And was not 
Baal, whose prophets I destroyed, the game 1 ' " 

Dr. Stiles. President of Tale College in North America, was bo 
highly impressed with the amazing antiquity of the Hindoo Shastras 
thathewroteto Sir William Jones, Baking him to make a search among 
the Hindoos for the Adamic Books, Had he not been a sincere Chris- 
tian, he would have asked Sir William to send him a translation of 
a book written some two or three milliona of years ago. 
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Generfil Stewart, wlio lived in Wood Street, Calcutta, wm siud to 
bave made a large collection of Hindoo idola, which be arranged ia 
the portico of hia hoase. He was bo foud of them that, it was said, 
a Brahman was engaged to petfocm the daily worship, while he bim- 
self led the life of a Hindoo Siihi. or saint, iuasmnoh as he totally 
abstained from the nse of either wioe or meat. 

Such instunoes of partiality on the part of enlightened ChristianB 
towards heathenism, we do not see in t^e present day. In the early 
times of the British settlement in India, there was a stroog mania 
for exploring the nntrodden field of Brfibmanieal learning, and the 
unfathomable antiquity in which it was imbedded. The philoao- 
phical theories of the }fimu and Eishis. tbeir sublime coDceptions 
concerning the origin of the world and the unity of God, their utter 
indifference to worldly concerns and sensual gratifications, their 
liring in seqaeslered AaArams, Che practice ot religious austerities, the 
aabjugatioD of passions, and above nil, their pure, devotional spirit. 
lent an enchantment to their teachings, which iras, in the highest 
degree, fascinating. It was not an ordinary phenomenon in the 
aunale of the hntnaD intellect that Europeans, possessing all the 
advantages of modern civilization, should go so far as to entertain 
a sort of religious veneration for a system of polytheism, which 
even the natives of the country now-a-dajs denounce as paerile and 
abanrd. Deeper researches have, however, subsequently dissipated the 
delusion, and thrown on the subject a great body ot light, which the 
progress of Western knowledge is daily increasing. 



THE BA'MiCHA'RI, FOLLOWERS OF KALI. 
In some parts of Bengal and Assam, there still exists a sect of 
Hindoos, known by the name of SamdchirU, or the followers of the 
female energy, who practise a series of FarnabUhaka, orgies in the 
name of tliis celestial goddess, which are nothing less than abomin- 
able. The following is a rough programme of the rite : The Br&hman 
who is to perform the ceremony sita upon a sham image of the 
goddess in a private room, bnving beside him at the same time a 
quantity of flowers, red sandal paste, holy water, copper pans, plan- 
tain and other fruits, green plantain leaves, parched peas, cooked fish 
and flesh, aud a certain quantity of spiriCuons liquor. When night 
approaches he takes the disciple who Is to be initiated into the room. 
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with nine females and nine mutes of different oostes, with one fem&le 
tor himMlf and another foi the disciple, and makes them all eit down 
OB tbe floor. Taking up a imall copper past and ft little of the holy 
water, he sprinkles it on all present, and then proceeds with closed 
eyes to repeat a solemn incantation to the following: effect : " god- 
dees, descend and Toachsafe th; blessings to Horomohan (the nune 
of the devotee) who has hitherto groped in the dark, not knowing 
what thou art ; these oSerings are all at thy service ; " saying this, 
he whispers In his ear the iij-mantra. From that time the goddess 
becomes his guardian deity. The Brahman Gom then goes through 
divers other formnlas, panaing fot a wMle to serve and distribnte 
Uqnor In a human sknll or ooooannt shell toallthedevotees, himself 
aettii^ the example flrst. He next desires the females to lay aside 
their clothes, and bids his new disoiple adore them as tbe living 
personiflcations of the goddess. Eating and drinking now go on 
freely, the males taking what is left by the females. Towards the 
oloee of the ceremony, the disciple, baptised in llqnor, makes presents 
of clothes and money to the priest and all the men and women 
pceeent. It is easy to conceive what sort of devotional spirit is 
evoked by the perrormanoe of these abominable orgiee. Happily for 
the interests of morality in this ooantry, the sect Is nearly extinct, 
exoept in tbe most obscure [larts of Assam and Bengal. 
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Adhyapaht... 
Adigangi ... 



Albotd 

Aikhtiu 

Alpand 



.. Sweetmeats prepared with flour and engar, and 
fried in ghee, which are considered as con- 
taminated by the orthodox Brahman! if 
touched by a Sudra, 

.. Present of gondry articles, see p. 53. Preli- 
nimary rite in meritorious acts. 

.. Professors of Sansltrit. 

.. Original sacred stream of the Ganges, It is 
now known aa Tolly's Nullah. 

., Songs expreasiTB of joy on the near approach 
of Durgi-puj6. 

.. First born. 

„ Dinner given to bride or bridegroom in honor 
of approaching wedding j also entertain- 
ment given to friends and relations on that 



.. Means whole, nncut. Sdria, female's garment, 
are generally woven by pairs, to be divided 
into two at the time of use. But tdrit 
for ceremonial use are woven single, and 
consequently they need not the service of 
a knife. These latter ace called akhatula 

., Smoking apparatus. 

„ A garment copied from the Mahoraedans. 

.. Painting with rice paste. 
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ji;(d ... ,„ Cotton BBturated with lac, for pninting the 

edges of the feet nnd toes of Hindoo 
women. It is used both for beautifjing and 
preserving tlieir bare feet from corroding. 

Amdba-hi/d ... The dark night. 

Anmuia Ndru ... Ananda means rejoicing ; «nd Ndt-a, a ball. 

A kind of home-made sneetmeat prepared 
at times of domestic rejoicinga. 

Anehal ... .-. The end of femiile's garment which hangs 

over her ahoulder. 

Atidarmakal ... Female apartment; zenana. 

Anna Bo'led "ce. 

Annaprdiou — First feeding ceremonj, wliich takes place 

generally oti tlie sixth lunar month for the 
male, and seventh for the female child. 

AntaTJali ... ■■■ Few minutes before deatb, the dying person, 

especially if old, is taken to the edge of 
the river, and placed tbere under water 
knee-deep, his or ber toea touching the 
earth under water, and the body resting 
on the lap of some of the attendanta, who 
are geuerolly relatives, and these latter at 
the same time keep reciting the name of the 
gnardian deity of the K4li Yugs, and put 
drops of holy river watir in the mouth 
of the dying person, who is so kept tbere 
till (he luat spark of life goes out. This 
process is called Antarjall. But unhappily 
this simple and comparativelj inoffensive 
practice is so often abused by the unscru- 
pulous and deaigning men to gain their end, 
as is described in text, p. 259, that it 
is justly considered a cruel and heartless 
practice. 

Anltuora HilicUrea Uora. 

AoumiBdumilin dit J Cake festival has arrived, let us enjoy for three 

piOa bhdi khdieni. J days, eating cakes, rice, &c. 
Apar-pahthya ... The fortnight immediately preceding the fort- 

night iu ithich Durg^-puji takes place. 
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Apar-pahtkya tarpan Oblation of water ofiered to departed anoeitora 
during the fortnight immediatelj preceding 
the fortnight in which Dargfi-paja tokei 
pl«e. 

,„ Conaecrsted articles, p. 71 note. 

... EaTesdroppin^. 

... Habitations of sages. [Angnst). 

„, Third muatb of the Hindoo calendar (3a\j-~ 



Arghi 
Aripdio 
Afhraml 
Attdr 
Anirbdd . 



Aiheatha ... 
Atab ek&l ... 
Atubrkt ... 
Ateoieray ... 

Atterddn ... 



Agtiri 
Ayitrikood 
Asttriim ... 
Agnrntda ... 



:.. Impure state. In case of death or birth in a 
famtl?, one month in tba case of Sudnu, and 
ten dajg in the caseof Qr&hmaai, isobserred 
as impure, during which period the whole 
familj is prohibited from taking part in anj 
religious ceremony — even giving ainat to Ibe 
poor, paying obeisance to seniors, or greet- 
ing eqnals are also forbiddeu. 

... FtCM rtligiola (Pipal). 

... Itice huelced bj drjing in the sun. 

... Table rice. 

... A ceremony which takes place on the nigbt 
of tbe 8th day from the birth of a child. 

... A oup for keeping attar or otto of roses. 

... Bridesmaids. Unlike Ohriatians, Hindoo bride- 
grooms have no apoiisors, bridesmaids (ayoi) 
being engaged on both sides. Hindoo 



bridesmaids 
whose husbands ai 
is generally five i 
might be varied inl 
to circumstaaoes ( 



married women 
alive. Their number 
1 each side; but this 
' more or less according 
convenience, tbe odd 



number always being observed. 
... Opposed to widow, >.s-, one whose husbaad 

is alive. 
... Opposed to widowhood; state of huabaod 

being alive. 
... Opposed to widowhood ; state of busband 

. being alive. 
... A Sacskric work on medicine. 
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Bibd Tkdiiar 
Bdchhd ... 

Saul 
Bifdi 

SaUak-khdnd 
Baitaremf ... 



■Bait bvlo tiri 

Bdmdchdri 
Bdmva ... 
Bijnt 

Bar konay b 



Bardliharan 
Sarandild 



Barji 
Batjdtra 



GLOeBART. 

.. Fkpa; fidier; ft term of endearmeiit when 

addreaaed to a boy. 
.. Aaoiker {oita at Shiva ; god of hobgoblius. 
.. A term of endearment, used in addrueuDg 

diildren. 
.. A hard shelled fruit. 
.. A low caste Hindoo (labouring class). 
.. SittiDg or receiving rooni. 
,. A rite performed generally at point of death, 

like the extreme unction of th« llomisb 

Church ; for detail see p. 256, note. 
,. A Mahomedan featival, when gogta are 

■langbtered in laige Dumbera. 



I of Bale flowers, 



of endearment appli- 



.. Fancy Sdri, with' row 

A sect, followers of KdU 

.. Same aa Bdbd, a te 
cable to boys only. 



... A phraae indicative of blCBaing used by beg- 
gars and othera who come od the moroiug 
after marriage, and befure the bridegroom's 
depotture, expecting to get something fn>m 
bridegroom's father. It means— May the 
bridegroom and bride live loDg. 

... Presents of household articles given by bride's 
father to bridegroom. 

... A wionowing fan (Kulo) with sundry articles 
emblematic of prosperity, plenty, 4:c. It is 
placed in front fif bride or bridegroom on 
their reception and departure. 

.. A kiud of sweetmeat. 

... Uahratta marauders. 

... Bridegroom's friends and relations who accom- 
pany the luamage procession. 

... Elder daughter'in<law. 

... Annuity given to BrabmaDS. 
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HimirghaT 
Butaanti , 



Biti 

IJata 



Biiuti 

fivjld'lab ... 
Hayhmita .. 
JJ.jri ... 
Helbaran ... 
Bhahdni .. 
Bhahiiarbi,,, 
Bh&drabaa 
Bhdja 
Bhdjd ihdd 



Bhdreg mi Dkahdni. 



OLoasART. 333 

., Apuj&(iror3bip) munly got np and supported 
b; aid of subscription and fees levied on 
marriage festivata on bFidegvoom. Shop- 
keeper* and dealers in country-produce 
are the chief patrons of this puja . Tbej 
raise a fund bj levying small impost oo 
purchasers oa all transsccions. 13; this 
means, .Bometimes, in favourable quarters, 
a large fund is raised and wasted, which, 
had it been properly applied, might have 
done immense good to the country. 

.. Sleeping room on marriage night for the 
happy puir. 

... Yellowiib ; this color is emblematic of Spring, 
and is used by the gay and sprigliDly ou 
the advent of that season. 

„ Literally stale marriage ; ceremonials which 
take place on the moming folluwiog the 
marriage night. 

... A tniy for betel-nut. 

... Fictti Indica. 

... Native sweetmeat. 

... Daugbter-in-law; snmetitnei, amongst lower 

olasses, it means wife. 
... Old-fashioned bracelet, a costly jewel. 
„. Want of good breeding. 
... Heaven, Paradise. 
.. Kind of tongs. 
., A ceremonial rite of welcome. 
., Another name of KdU. 
.. Fate; dispensation of Providence. 
.. Sister-in-law (younger brother's wife). 
.. Sister-in-law (brother's wife). 
.. Parched peas, &c., given to women enceinte 

on the seventh month of their pregnancy. 
expression used by drunkards, meaning 
Mother KdU is within the battle." 
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Bh(Udn ... 


_, Immereion of imnge ' in lint after being 




wonbipped. 


BJdwr ... 


... Bcother-in-Uw (liusliaiid'a elder bruther). 


BhdU 


_ Profession*! genedlogisM. 


Bhm&nmdo 


... A popular ballad singer. 


Bbagto ... 




Bhrili-idvUiya 


.. A festiTal in which listers eDtertsiii brotLerg. 


Bhmltva ... 


...God of earth. 




... Wsniiiigland. 


Bhup-dd ... 


... A girl's name. 


BicHli ... 




Bidai or Bidiya 


... Literally means farewell ; alsi) maaDs farewell 




gill. 


Biddhi ihrdd 




Biddya Sender 


...A popular play. 


Bidhabd ... 


... Widow, 


BidhdCd ... 


... God of Fate. 


Bidhdld Punah 


... God of Fate. 


Bij mautrii 


... Literally Aij' means leed; mantra, incantation 



Bijiyd 

Billapatro or Billow. 

Bumimar .. 
Bodm Ohar 
BoiA/a ... 
Sore 

Bowbhdl ... 

Boyra 

BrahmtKhdri 



Di formulary. Certain formula a epiri- 
tiinl guide (gnm) imparts to his pupil, 
which is to be Uia duly prayer, but reli- 
giouely forbidden to repeat to the heai'ing 
of any one else. The ceremony of impart- 
ing Bij manlra i« like the christening of 
the followers of Jesns. 

,.. Day fur immersion of Durgfc in river ; or the 
fouitli day of her puja. 

... Leaf of Bael tree, a tree cooaidered holy by 
the Hindoos. 

.. Songs expreasive of pangs of separatiOD, 

... The presiding god of Benares. 

,.. Place where preliminary rites are performed. 

.. A Sanskrit work on medicine. 

... A jewel worn round the waist, by javenkli 
only. 

... Bridal dinner. 

... A kind of nut, Termin«^a btkriea. 

... Beligious mendicant. 
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... Sacerdotal cIobs, 

... ReiiUfree grants of land to Br&limant. 

... Vow. 

... A painted log of wood, with an ox carved on 

its top. It is neoeasar; for higher grade 

tirddiihat. 
... Literally vaiu ; UDOoniecrated. 
... The creator, first peieon of the Hindoo Trinity. 



Cainag ... 


.. A kind of grasa. 


Chddar ... 


.. Sheet for covering the body. A loose veBture. 


Chdl 


..Literally nof of tbatched hiiU; colloquially 




uncooked rice ; here (p. 100) it meana tha 




semi-circular frame over the imngeit. 


Chdmir ... 


... Fan made of tails of Tbibet cows. 


Chdaakya »hka 


... Verses compiled by Pandit UhAoatyi. 


Chandan ... 


... Sandal paste. 


CAandi or Chaudi. 


, A book on Goddess Durgi ; also another name 


puthi 


S of Durga. 


Chmdra ... 


.. Moon. 


Chmdra-puU 


.. A sweetmeat. 


ChapUa ... 


., A garment. 


Chap/ialee 


.. A kind of cake. 


Charak-puji 


., Hoofc-Bwinging festival. 


Char..k-Swa»ru . 




CMrdh . . . 






impure. 


Ck,,rU ... 


... Cotton-spinning apparatus. 


Chdrpoy ... 


... A string bed, used for carrying the denil. 


Ckdra 


... Table rice boiled with milk arid sugar on 






CkattupdU 


.. School kept by learned Br&hmans for teaching 




SanskriL 


ChhddluhlaUh 






marrlase ceremony lakes place. 


Chhdad ... 




Chhdlu ... 


.. Gram parched and powdered. 




.. It is a part and parcel of the smoking appara- 




tus of the Uiiidoog, generally made of earth. 
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Chhalo Hnu ... Tnungsr daugbter-in-law. 

Ckhoto-ma ... Literally jouii|;er mother. 

Chick ... ... A go1() jewel (cbaio-iike) for neck. 

Chinirmurki ... Fftrched rice coated with ajrup. 

Chird ... .„ Pwched rice (flattened). 

Chird-vdjA ... The nbove re-parched. 

ChogA ... ... Oreroo*t. 

Cowrita ... ... Shells current for amdl payments, fraotionnl 

part of a pie. 

Crore ... „, Equal to ten millioni. 



Vdhar ... 


... A veesel for varioae use. 


Da^-dha ... 


... Literally burnt. 


Vaibajna ... 


... Aitrologer. 


Pih 


... TInset-ware. 


Dama y<v«a 


... A popular play. 


Dak,hiH<t ... 






given to priest ctaas after Fnleriaininjc 




Ibem. 




... Laat rite in puja ceremonies. 


Dal 


.. Peas; split peas boiled. 


mi Vit ... 


... Chief and common food of the Hin.loos. 


Dalapati ... 




DaltM 


... Parties. 


n6n 


... Gift. 


Danidgar ... 


... Literally " Ocean of Rifts." It is a mode of 




thTiddha, very expeosive, intended fur mil- 




lionaires. 




... King of 0.ulh, father of Eima Chandra. 


Ddai ... - 


... A raaidservaut. 


Ddld 


... Cbaiitable person. 


Dayvr 


... Brother-in-law (husband's younger brother). 


Debairoi .. 


... Rent-free grants of land in name of some god 



„ The fortnight in which Durgi-pnja takes 

place. 
..God. 
.. Literally giving.and taking presents, &c. 
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Beiedli 

Dhdk 

Vh4a 

Dharmo Shaihi 

Dhok 

mati 

DobjA 

Dole or OoU Jdttrd. 

Dome Samga 



Durgdliab 
Deija 



Eed 
EUdaahi . 



EU&i 

F-kiri ... 
FuUkarjga 



,.. Kali-puji night. A festival observed bj 

illiuninstioD Rod fireworks. 
,.. A big drum. 
...Pftddy. 

... Assembly for diacnssion of religious subjects- 
., A small drum. 
.. Lower garment for mole, — i.«., sheet of cloth 

worn round the loins. 
,.. A betel-box. 
... A loose leeture. 

... Oommonl; known as SoIi-feBtivKl. 
,.. A low caate Hindoo (street-sweeper, worker 

on bamboii-borka). 
.. What the Domet supply, x^., baskets, &c. 
.. A goddess wiCb ten bnnds, whose worship is 

performed, with great pomp, in Lower 

Bengal, in Sept. — October. 
... Durgi-pujA. 

.. Twice-born or regenerated. Br&hmans are 
called twice-born : their first birib being 
their natural birth ; and second, tlie meta- 
phorical, when tbey are invested with the 
sacred thread (regenerated). This term is. 
rIso applicable to birds, because they are 
supposed to be bom once when eggs are 
laid ; and again when eggs are hatched. 

.. A Mnhomedan festival. 

.. Eleventh dny of new moon as well as the same 
day after full-moon (days of close fast for 
widows). 

.. See VratU, 

.. Mabotnedan mendicanta. 

„ Literally bed of flower. It is the third night 
after mnrriage, which is a nigbt of festivitj 
in bridegroom's house, and passed in al 
manner of jollities. Also it caeans the pre. 
BBQts given by gjrl's father on that occasion. 
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Oanetha ... 


... An elepliftDt-headcd god, Bon of Siim and 




Durgd. 


Gdnlckkdrd 


... Bridal knot. 


Qaribfarhar 


... A flattering term nsed by np-counb7men. 




Literally means Supporter of the poor. 


O'lnt 


... Cow; figuratively illiterate. 


Odrv 


... Water-potwitlialubeBttftched,agaleapnthaB.' 


Gdtra-haHdrd 


... Ceremony of besmearing the body of bride 




or bridegroom with turmeric. 


Oauri 


... Maiden name of Dnrgd. 


Q&yatH ... 


... Divine prayer enjoined for the Brihmana, 


OayUih ... 


... QIats, drinking vessel. 


Gha-4 ... 


... Large water-pot 


Oharbaidlh 


... Ceremony of visiting fcther-in -law's house 






Ohar.Jamay» 


... Son-in-law who lives with, nud is solely 




dependent on, fatber-in-lsw. 


Ohata 


... Earthen water-pot used in raligioua cere- 


Gh'-lak ... 




Ohungur ... 


... A jewel for javenats, which mnkea jin^lin^ 




Bounds on least motion, worn round the 




waiat or ankle. 


Ghmii ... 


.. String worn round tfae toins. 


Oit^y ... 


... An unedible fruit. 


Ginni 


... Female head of a family. 


GiriBiU... 


...Nameof agicL 




... Beaf-eaters. 




... A vessel for keeping rose-water. 


Oolemat ... 




OopinU ... 


... Milkmaids, Kria/ma't aweethcarta. 


OoU 


... Waist chain. 


Oosla» ... 


... Milkmen. 


Qrahajdg ... 




Ordmoati ... 


... Stop-money given ta arohina of the neigh- 




bourbood to prevent the nuisance caused 




to tlie bridegroom on bis way to the bride'a 




house, by pelting him with stones and 
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custom. This benn tome efBnitj to the 
European practice of CMtbg old boots nnd 
shoeB at the vedded pair b; the relatioaa 
on their making exit from the house, 
Ottru ... ... Literallj senior, master ; spiritual guide* 

OunoBohdsay ... tedagogne, village ichool-miater. 

Qyiiur ... ,„ The preiiding god of Oja. 

hahbukte ... ... A dish for sages in dsjs of jore ; a pare food 

accordinj; to Hindoo notion. 

Hdkim ... ... Mabomedan pbyaicinn ; also a judicial officer. 

Sandi ... ... Earthen pot for cooking purposes. 

Bara ... ... Another name of Shiva. 

Hari ... ... Another name of KrUkna. 

BariboU ... ... Uuh'lce one of the ten oommandmenta in 

the Bible, "Thou shall not take the 
name of the lord th; God in vnin"— 
Hindoo ahastrn enjoiiis tn repeat the iinma 
of god as often as possible. Connequentlj 
some of the bigotted VaUhtiaviteg da; and 
night repeat the name and turn their beaila. 
Sari is another name of Viiknu, the seuoiid 
person of the Hindoo trinity, and bolt means 
tovnd. Consequently it is considered meri- 
torious to repeat the word "Haribi)le," «s 
often as possible, cluriiig Ihe fuueml, iu order 
to keep oS all irorldly cousiUeratious, at 
least for the time. 

Hirjkdt ... ... Sacrificiaipost; it is like a two-pron;(ed fork. 

H&i-U ... ... Mehters. 

Naru nahitr ... A popular ballad Singer. 

Udt-bdzdr ... ... Purchases; marketing. 

Hdlka A ladle. 

I Hdthchkari ... A method of discipline to enure earl; attend- 

aiice in TUgue in Tillage schDoIs. 

IJ4yi-dmld ... Sefuse of spices ground down into a paste. 

Two women, whose husbands are alive, siid 
who are known to be uncommunly donted 
upon by their husbands, are selected from 
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uDODgst the friends tnd relntionB of the 
bride, who, utted opposite of esch otb^, 
fsoc to face, grind the tban ingredients, 
■t tiie sHne time keep a amall quantitj of 
lionej in thdr mouth. This paste, thus 
prepared, is supposed to possess some 
hidden charms. When the marriage cera- 
monj is going on in tlie oourtjrnrd of the 
■enana, the female relatives and frieoda of 
the bride throw lumps of this paste at the 
bride, from a respectable distance, as an 
inevitable means of winning the bridegroom 
OTec to the bride, and bringing bini {the 
bridegroom) under the all-powerful infiueiice 
of petticoat goTernment. Sometimes rice 
coated with treacle is used instead. 

., Burnt ofiering. 

.. Smoking apparatus. 

.. EiiJg of lieaven. 



Jdchi.jdehi 


... Coming, coming. 


Jagiitmdiha 




Jagat 


... World 


JagoldhOtri 


...A goddess { literdlj means Mother of the 




world. 


Jai 


... Victory. 






nnd low ppoplej lilerally means Victory to 




Kdii, the presiding goddess of Calcutta. 


Jalpdit 


... Sweetmeats in general. 


Jdmd 


... WaiBtcoat. 


Jdmdi .•ilxiithi 


... A festival ; day for entertaining sons-in-law. 


JaHma Agnnlri 


... Life long ayestrihaod, — t. e., never to be « 




willow. 




... A festival (fiTrwini's birthday). 


Jarateyi ... 


... Jewels set witb precious stone*. 


Jo^am ... 


... A gold jewel for arm. 


Ju40dd ... 


... A milkmnid, the fiister mother of Krithna. 
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Jattrd 



.. DepSFture ; also Draomtio performoiice. 

.. Litemllj emnll money-preseDts given to bride 

and bridegroom bf friends nnd relntiona c 



tbe 



of 






cb[td on its first feeding ceremony. 
., Lltertill; bnt ; pnngent ; preparation of spices, 

genernliy given (n mothers at cbildbirtb as 

a Btimuiant acting as a prsventive against 

cold. 
.. MaidHervnnt ; literally Daughter. 
., The swinging festivnl dedicated to Krithna. 



Kabir&f ,.. ... Hindoo pbyaicinn. 

Kaeiuri ... ... A kind of eafce. 

Kdhmt ... ... Quantiry numberingiaso. A k ah an of cowries 

(sbellfl) is now worth four aiinas. 

KajaJndthd ... A colljri urn case. 

Kald Baa ... ... Ganesha'a wife. 

K'lld-kdUi Amitbaihya The dark night immediately before the Dnr- 
ga-piiji, BO called because tbe gartleners on 
that day cntlect all the plnntniiis they can 
for sale'ducing the festival. 

R<ill ... ...A goddess with four hands and dark-com- 

plexioned, whom thieves and dacnits worship 
before setting out on (heir nefarious pur- 

, A holy place in the southern suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, where stands the shrine of Kdti from 
time out of mliid, after which, it is said, 
Calcutta is named. 

. Victory to mother Kali. 

, One of the four great periods of the world ; 

it is the present or iron age. 
A kind of pulse. 

A Mubomedan dish. 

Ceremonial rite prefatory to pujS proper. 
A cow whiob gives milk *t *ll times of tbe 
year ; also an imaginary heavenly cow. 



Kdlighdl . 



Kdli miiihey jny 
Kali-yuga ... 

K'tlie 

Kdllgd ... 
Kalpa 
Rdntdhenu ... 
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Kmcha ih4d 
K4uidri 
Kaowra drak 
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,. A ceremonj' performed immediatel; before % 
bridegmatu leftve* hit home to join mw* 
riitge prnceuiun ; n)ao in pujd ceremoiiiet 
before Vitiin, or immeraion. 

.. 8«e note to p. 306. 

.. Braiier. 

... A kind of Kent ; decoction of the Kdgi 
flower. 

„ Lord ; owner ; male bead of a familj. 

,„ Cjmbal ; n kind of circular metullio maiiual 
inatrument. 

..> A god, who is a cetebite ; therefore he is 
Coiiaidered at a child-god and worshijiped 
by thote who are not bleated with children. 

.. A ciroalar metntliu inttruinent producing, 
wLeri ttruck, a loud and harsh tound. 



Kiuhye or kataye . 


Butcher. 


Km 






720 tqr. feet. 


Kih/ai/xna... 


Atage. 


Kimtiilj/a ... 


. One of the wifes of Dataratha, and mother 




of lUraa Uhaiidra. 




. Writer casta. 


Kerdni ... 


. Writer. 


Kki.khi ... 


. A Clint terra ineatiing lonely. 


Kk.n 


. Parched rioa. 


Khdntdmii... 


. A -valet. 


Khippm-er Sard 


. Sacrificial rettel (earthen) for holding blood 






Khdrd ... 


Sacrificial tword. 


tihari 


. Chalk. 


Khaodri-ddi 


. A kind of inferior pulte. 


KiUUgayUp 


, Slafi encated in oloth, whicli accompanj 




marriage procetsiona. 




. Thote that uarry Kkdtgayldp ia marriage 






Khoynr ... 


, Obioene tongt. 


Khickri ... ■ . 
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Khiriirehhick 
Khoitdbaud 



Khnhd 
KkoU 



Kobi 

Kobiwdltd ... 

KomarpdttA 

Kapld 

Koray-riiw 

Kfi'lina 

Kula-marjddd 

KaUni 

Kulo 

Kamdr 

Kamir Sarya 

Kutiirit ... 

Jimti 



.. A sweetmeat. 

„ A flatteriog term used hy up-couDtrjmen, 

equivalent to " Tour Worship." 
... Babj (male). 
,.. A musical instrument like a drum, with both 

ends tapering to « smaller citcumference 

than the centre. 
,.. Bair gathered and wound round on back of 

head of Hindoo women. 
... Gold embroidered cloth. 
... Band of singers and musicians with a head 

female singer. 
... Popular ballad. 
... Popular ballad singers. 
... A jewel for juvenals, wc 
...A Mnhomednn dish. 
... A virgin widow. 
... An incarnation of Viihttu. 
... Honorarium giyen to « 
... One bigher iu social scale. 
... Winnowing fan, made of bamboo^bark. 
,.. Potter. 
... Potterj. 
... Virgins. 
.„ Mother of the five PoMdaeat, the we11>knowii 

heroes of the great epic poem Mah&bbarat. 
... A Mahomedan dish, 
... Grass seau used on ceremonial » 



n round the WMSt . 



[scale. 
! higher in social 



Lagaifhi ... 
Lajj'd-batlra 



Laiihmi ... 
Lakthml ... 
Lamb-rau... 



,. Marries season. 

... A piece of cloth for covering the bride 
and bridegroom, so as to screen them from 
public gaze during certain portion of mar- 
riage ceremony : thus initiating ber into 
the seclusion of zenana; 

,. A popular ballad singer. 

,. Goddess of wealth and prosperity. 

„ One of the 12 signs of th6 zodiac ; Arut, tlie 
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iowid An imigiuMy island of gold, egg-tbaped, sap- 

posed to be the present Island of Ceyloa. 
Linu-raa ... ... One of the 12 aigns of the sodiac ; Zto tbe 

Lowkatd ... ... Social omtoin. [eUee 

I.ucki ... ... A kind of cake, like chuppatut, but fried i[i 

Mi ... ... Mother. 

M'ldhuniilan ... Another name of KrUhna, 

Midali ... ... A imall cuket made of gold, silver, or copper 

used as a receptacle for charms, &c. 
Milgo md .. ... An exolamatioa of surprize generally used 

by women, equivalent to Oh mother ! 
Miihd Attnmi ... The second day of the Dutg&-puja, 

JUaAdbhdral ... One of the two great epic poems of the 

Hindoos. 
.. Another name of Skisa. 
... It is like the All Souls' day of the Romi,b 

Church. 
.. A cant phrase, meaning— It is the day and place 

for Bmoaement and revelry. 
.. A covered pulanquiu. 
.. The second day of the Cake Festival. 
.. String of beads ) also garland (of flowers). 
., Sandaled garlands. 
.. Anklet. 

.. Incantation; certain formulas of words. 
„ The great Hindoo lawgiver. 
„ A popular play. 
. Name of a sajje. 

The priest who officiates at the time of cre- 
mation of the dead, 
.. A goddess (patron deity of children). 
.. One lower in social scale to the kuiiiu. 
.. A boat fitted as a stage for mnsical choir ; it 
is BO called from its resembling a Maar, or 
peacock. 
Mayad •- 1.. A talkative bird. 

Meld ... ... Fair, exhibition. 



.VahilasS ... 

Mahimiy&T Bdzdr ,. 

Mahiipdyd.. 

Makiir SaithrdaU „ 

Miild 

Mdld-ekandan 

Mall 

Maatra „. 

Mdnvanjan 
M&rkando ... 
MaruiporA BrAhman. 

m Shutlhi 

jUaulih 

Maurpankhi 
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Methdi or mm 


... A kind of sweetmeat. 


M'-thrduU ... 


... Women of the eweeper casta. 


MUchit ... 


... Liternllj unclean j filtbj; n term dF ctin- 




tempt used bj the Hindoos townrds Maho- 




' medans, Chriatians, &c., who are n<it clean 




according to Hindoo idea of cleunlinesa 




and puritj. 


Momld ... 


... A kind of sweetmeat. 


Moong-dil... 


...A kind of pulse. 


Moonglie&r 


... Eaithen-pot. It is one of the articles which 






Moori 


... Literally head ; a victim. 


Moti 


... Pearl. 


Munit . ... 


.. Sages or aainCs. 


Murdafm-dsliu 


... Undertakers. 


Slurkhi ... 


... Farclied rice coated with treacle. 


Nabam rdtri 


... Ninth night from new or full moon. Also 




night of the third day of Durgi-puja. 


yabaraltaa Tligd 


... A gold jewel for arm. 


Nixird ... 


... Big drum. 


l^igdi 


... Hindoo mendicanta. 


Nakabat ... 






is generally played from a lofty place, for 




which a temporary stage or tower of bam- 




boo is made, which is also sometimes called 




Nahabat, but properly Nahabat-tbana. 


mihiddhi ... 




mi ..r ml 


... Pipe. 


mmd ... 


... Sister-in-law (husband's sister). 


Nmadhhimee 


... Moaeypresent giren by bride's father to ber 




husband's sister. 


NdnnS-maha 


... Ancestor- worship. 


N-irun 


... Nail-cutter. 


mtch 


... Dancing. 


Neybuful ... 


... A jewel for juvenals worn round the waist. 


mdan ... 


... A Sanskrit work on medicine. 


Aim 


... A sacred tree. 


Nimfai ... 


... A jewel for juTeuals worn round the waist. 
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Nindlt 


... rinding fault with. 


Niranjtn ... 


... Immeiaion of image in river eRiae being 




iroraliipped. 


Ni$hi 


... Midnight. 


Atldt 


...A popular bdlad singer. 




... Literall/ meftos bteitking of mlei. The d„y 




from which the reBtrictions imposed daring 




monriiing are remoTed. 


Pddrit ... 




FdgH ... 


... Head dreM. a turban. 


P6}i 


... Mean, wicked. 


PdU d^ihd 


... Final marriage-aettlemeiit 


P&Ujalpdn 




Pdlhi 


... A kind of convejnnce carried by four bearer* 




on their shoulders. 


Pall-ball ... 


... A vegetable much liked b? the Hindoos. 


Pin 


... Betel. 


FAmMU ... 


... Musical drama. Fopnlar ballads. 


PmehamrUa 


... See note, p. 306. 




... A tray for betel-nute, &o. 


PApar 


... Akindot cake. 


ParaUl ... 


... Neit world. 


Pdrbani ... 


... Feativals. 




... Woollen. 


Pdttdld ... 


... Village school. 


Pattra 






... Present of money given to would-be bride- 




grooms. 


Pout 


... Ninth month of the Hindoo calendar : Decern- 




ber- January. 


Paia Saakr&iU 


... Last day of the month of Pmu ; the second day 




of Cake Festival. 


Payhdti ... 


... Faggot*. 


Phig ... 


-. A kind of red powder used ia Holt festival. 


Piidda ... 


... A spittoon. 


Pinda 


... Funeral cake. 


Pirdli 


... An ontcaat. 


Firas ... 


... Wooden geat. 
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I'iidli 

PitjIidpA 

Poita 

Poldo 

PrajdpaH 



PrUn 

Prntimds ... 
Pralipada ... 
Fraeahar ... 
Prdyitchitira 
Prondm ... 

Pronimi ... 



.. Rice -paste. 

.. A jewel for the bock. 

„ Snored thread of the aacerd'>t*l class. 

.. A MahomecUn diih, now become fuhionable 

' amongst Hindoos. 
.. God of Fate, aootber name of Brohmi, the 

creator, the first person of the Hindoo 

Trinity. 
..Literally life; term of endearment used in 

addressing sweethearts. 
.. Images of gods. 
.. First daj after new and full moon. 
.. Literallj sun. 
M Atonement. 
. Bow, a moile of saluting the seniur in yogne 

amongst the natives of Bengal. 
,. Small amounts of money offered to piAt and 

goddesses at the time of making obeisance 

to them. 



3'ujd 


... Worship. 


Pur,.aii*haha 


... Orgies. 


Purohit ... 


„. Xjiteratty well-wisher of a fomily; family priest. 


Pu»pd^aH... 


... Offering of flowers. 


Puiki 


... Manuscript sacred books. 


aadkd ... 






Rddhd i>ud Krukna are model lorers. 


MJ 


... Reign, kingdom. 


Ndjd 


... King. 


ndkihiuit ... 




Udmu Chandra 


... The deiSed hero of the Rdrndgana. 




... One of the two great epio poems of the 




Hindoos. 




... A popular ballad singer. 


Rir-hdthd ... 


... Widow-handed, i..., without any jewels on. 


Bdt 


... A festival of KrUAna. 


RaiogoHa ... 


... A kind of sweetmeat. 


Itdvana ... 


... The monster king of Ceylon, with ten heads 




and twenty hands, the principal hero of 




the flifrndyana. 
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SoyhSb ... ... A sniHll plnte (dish). 

RajjOtcbMIt ... A clnss <if nenple wlio are oeitlier bi-girara 

nur religions meiKlicHntg, <if decent apiiesr- 
miice, miU ill aociiil gunle beliiw the |irieat 
vlaas, whoie precarinus liTJng is tlie luca- 
sionat cliarit; given tliem diirinj; tliu 
ihrdddha and murriMge ceremoiiiei. Con- 
aequeiitly, they are of all tlie most (rouble. 
Bonie Hiid d}Bc«iitenteil people, and, like 
Ulirer, nlwaja asL fur mure. 

RdyiBot ... .-. See Rayobh&l». 

Rfk ... ... A small hiiaket fur mensnring grain, corns, &c. 

tiUhU ... ... Saiiiw, sages. 



SthM 
Siidhnndt ... 

Saffydd ... 
Sdheh loqnet 
Syuli or Savjuti h 

Sakhittaigbdd 



.. Pounded rice. 

.. Europeans, 

a A I'elinioua tow, perlbrmed by unmarried girls 

.. Songs expressive of news conveyed to Krithna 
by Brinda (one of Kruhna's sweiitliearta) 
of Ihe pkngs of separation felt by tlie 
milkmaids. 

.. A religious sect, fullowers of Kdti, who can 
offer animal sacrifice iind eat animul food. 

.. Literally strength. Aiiolber name of Kdli 
(wife ..f Shiva). 



Sdtgrim Sitd 




Sdli 


..Sister-in-law (wife's sister). 


S'-mdjik ... 
Sdndi 


... S..cial presents. 
... Flute. 


Smde» ... 




HaHdhya ... 
Saukha-dhani 


... Literally evening; dnily ever 
... Carricature representudon 
... Sound of eoncli. 


Saptami ... 


... Literally seventh day of tli 
moon ; first day of Durga-p 
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S"rd ... ... Earthen Teasel, covering for Handi. 

Sira Sangraha ... An abridged Sanskiit work on medicine. 
SarntaiM ... ... Goddess of speech and learning. 

Siii ... ... la a piece of clotb, 5 yavda long, by IJ jarda 

wide, for adult, with borders, the ground 
generally being white,butaoinetinies colored, 
Striped, checked, or otherwiae. It is the 
only garment of Hindoo female, which 
covers her from bead to foot, — tliat is, one- 
half is woi-u round tlie loins andtheother 
half serves the purpose of covering the 
upper part of her body, as well aa veiling 
the liead. Widows are religiously pruhi- 
bited from wearing bordered or colored 
a(Sri>. They use a piece of cloth of same 
length and breadth, but always white- 
However, they are allowed to use silk turies 
(of course unbordered and uncolored us 
above) on festive occaaicma. 
Sarjf/a-toldai .. Honorarium paid to bridesmftids for remov- 

ing the temporary bed set up for bride and 
bridegroom on ihe night of marriage, — an 
office which they are privileged to perform. 
Sarvuiitett ... ... A Sanskrit work on medicine. 

Sa-lyiiti ... ... Religious atonement; a service like the muM 

of the Itomiah Cliurch. 
Sati ... ... Literally chaate; a name of Durgi ; immola- 

tion of Hindoo widow. 
S-lin ... Rival wife. 





... Name of a girl ; literally lightning, to which 




she is likened. 


Satetar 


... Father-in-law. 


Sdw'uri ... 


... Mother-in-law. 


Hestegrd-jnyd 


... Worship of the God of Fate on the 6th night 




afterbirihof acliild. 


ShM 


...Means "desire." Here (pp. 306-7) it means 








fith, 7tb, and 9th month of pregoanuy. On 
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Shiindliyd'puji 
Sharul-Hhuihi 



Shditra ... 

Sh'iydmd ... 

ShiUdi 
Shi«a 

Shrdd or Shrai 

Shobeborol 

ahtva-dritti 

Shwsa'karma 

Siddha 

Siddha ch&l 

Sidhesvidri 

Sindur 

Siiiiiurchapri 

Siiiti 

SUd 



Silai Shaithi 

Sitdnoge ... 
Silori 
Sloka 
Smriti 



0L03SAHT. 

eatRbles are giren to pre^ant women, at 
well as to the female giieau inTtted. Tliis 
ceremoDj originated with the idea that tliis 
is the molt critical time (or a woman, and 

she might not lurvive the (sweet) pain of 
childbirth ; so the relationa itnd friends 
become anxioui for her, and feed, clothe, 
and entertain her in the beat waj thej can. 

„ Special puj& on the second daj of the Uurga- 
puja feitival. 

... Literally moon of a pu'ticular seaaon, when 
the shiueB brighter than ever. Here it is 
the name of a girt, who is likened tu the 
moun of that season. 

.. Sacred book, 

.. Another name of the goddess Kliii. 

.. The destroyer, third person of the Hindoo 

Trinit,. 
„, Funeral ceremony. 
... A Mahomedaii festival. 
... Auspioiaue sight. 
... Meritorious work. 
... An; thing boiled. 
... Rice husked by boiling. 
... Another name of the goddess Kali. 
... Vermillion. 
,. Toilet bos made of bamboo-barks lined with 

shells ; silver ones are made for the wealthy. 
... A jewel for forehead. 
... R&ma Chandra's wife, heroine of ihe Itdma- 

... A jewel for forehead. 

... Another name of the goddess Shaslhi, whose 

festivity is observed by eating st.ile food, 
... A kind of sweetmeat. 
,.. FretenCs given in winter. 

... Sacred book. 



Dioiir^dhyGooj^le 
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Sruii 

Subachan 

Siiji 

Suidian 

Surjya 



... Literull; gotilen moon; n term of endi^nrment. 
... Sixteen different kinds of gifts allotted to 

Ilr&hmnns during akrdddha ceremonj. TEiej 

ere ni fullnn :— 

1. Land, orita value. 

2. Seat (wooden) or a piece of carpet 

3. A waterpot. 

4. A plate with rice. 

5. A plate with a piece of cloth. 

6. A plate nilh n j^arland of flowers. 

7. A plate with a piece of sandalwood. 

8. A milch cow, or its value. 

9. An umbrella. 

10. A pair of shoes. 

1 1. A tra; for betel-nnt. 

12. A I amp- stand. 

13. A piece of ailver, 

14. A piece of gold. 

15. Abed. 

16. A plate with a fraiE, generally a CDCOa- 

.. Emblem of prosperity and beautj ; it it 
inade of rice-paste, of conical shape ; and 
with its colored ornaments, which are also 
made of the same material, it bears a 
distant resemblance lo a Xmns cake. 

,. Sacred book of the Hindoos, especially for 
the Vaiahnah class. 

... Sacred books; traditions. 

.. A goddess. 

... Servile caste. 

.. Grainy flour. 

.. Literally comfortable seat ; bridal convey- 

... Sun. 



Tdbij 
T6gi 



.. A gold armlet. 

. A jewel worn above the elbow i 
of a bangle. 



I the shape 
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GLOSSARY. 


Tdmdihd ... 




Tu»(Ai ShaKtrn 


... ijncred boots of tbe Sdkta sect. 


Tap 


... Heat. 


TdrikA'- ... 


...A gold chain for neck. 


Torkdri ... 


... Vegetable dish. 


Taitrrrim ... 




Tolwi 


.. Literally enquiring after one's health. In 




case of relfltiTes presents are given on sncli 



Thikarddldii 
Thdk«rfrh'ir 

ThdkHipO ... 



Theyti ... 

Thi1t-th.h 
Tiia muchnn ) 
SkradMa i 
Ti'ihai 
Taddy-khinnd 



TrUai 
Tuhi 



... A gold jewel fof nrm, and a costly one. 

.. Fancy Sdri, with ilantjng rows of flowers or 

... Place of worship. 
,., Place of worship. 
... Sisters-in-law (elder brother's wife) iixe this 

term in verbnllj addreBsing tlieir husband's 

younger brothers. 
... A large plate (dish). 
... Pleaeiintries. 
... Willow's garment, a piece of cloth nithnnt 

any bonier or colof, 
... Supernatural influence. 

... Inexpensive funeral ceremony. 

... Places of pElgrimage. 

... Where fermented palm-juice is sold. 

... A 3-pronged weapon. 

... A holy plant; Oeiimm ganclum. 



i indicative of e 



e joy uttere<l by 
[niiiiial occasions. 



. A ebee 
foro 



: vesture for covering the bodj 
I worn over chspkan, frizzed. 
'. of cloth worn by the chief 
tie month, at one end of which ai 
is fastened to keep ufl evil spirit. 
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Vats hna vat 


... A religions aeot, followers of Vuhna, oi>m- 




nioiilj ki.owi. as B/^trdgi'. 


Vd>dn 


... Saute as Niraiijan, ur immersiun. 


Vdlh 


... BoileJ ricB. 


Veyid 


... Senticarpu* anacardium. A kiii(i of nut, tlie 




black ncrid juice of wLicL servea the 




purpose of marking-ink to Indian Dbobiea 




(w««bermeo). 


Vikramdditya 


... A king, wbo wag a grent pntron of leaniii.g ; 




tbere is nil era current hi Bengal reckon- 




ing from hia time. 


Vilvm 


... See Billa patr<i. 


Vipra 


... Bralimaiia are called Vlpra. 


Vukw ... 


... The preserver, second [leisun of tlie Hindoo 




Trinity. 


V<^..n ... 


... Literally me«nfl eating, (t is an entertain- 




ment to one'a own ciiste- people- No others 




can pnriake of il without violating the Vules 




of caste. 


¥um« 


... Qoii of death. 


yagai nr jogai 


... Aiispidiiua time. 




... One of the fice Pdndanai, heroes of the great 




epic poem Mahdbhdrat. 


Yttgiu 


... Ages. 


Zabardam ... 


... High-handed. 


Zendnd ... 


... Harem. 



V THACKBB, SPINK tc C 
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THE 

HINDOOS AS THEY ARE: 



MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND INNER LIFE OF HINDOO 
SOCIETY IN BENGAK 



Bt SHIB CHUNER BOSE. 

With a. Preratory Note by the Ret. W. HASTIE, B.D., Frinoipal of 

the Oenerol Assemblj'a InatitatioD, Calcutta. 

Seetmd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Cttnen Octavo. Pp. 364. CUth. Fice Rnpaa, Pottage 8 a«na». 

OPINIONS AND CRITICISMS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 

Her Majb9tt the Qdben has beea most graciousl; 
pleased to signify her approval of the work. 

Thb Secretary of State for India has liberally sapported the 
publication. 

I cannot doubt but that a work of so much iatereat as 
yours appears to be, will have a large sale, both in India and 

(Signed) H. W, Priurose, 
Private Secy, to the Viceroy and 

Govr.-Gen/. of India, Simla. 
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From 

E R COWELL, Esq., LL.D., 

Projtttw tif Santlnt at Cambridge- 
Mr DEAR Sir, 

I have read your volume with very great 
interest ; it seems to me ao exceedingly good book. I have 
long desired that such a book should be compiled j it seems to 
me a mirror of native manners and customs. It must be full 
of the deepest interest to any one who cares about India and 
the Hindoo people. 

It especially interested me, as I had been lately reading 
tlirongh the old poem of Chandi ; and several allnsions which 
I could not understand were explained by your booL 

I hope your book will be appreciated aa it deserves, and that 
you will add some more of theso photographic sketches of 
Bengali life if it sliould reach a second editioa 
I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

E. R COWBLL. 



From 

The Hon. W. W. HUNTER, LLD., CLE., Jta, 
Calcutta. 
My dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for the copy of 
your work, which you so kindly sent me. I had already 
perused the volume before leaving England, and I cordially 
endorse the commendations of the English press upon it Iq 
showing us " The Hindoos as they are " you have placed within 
the reach of Englishmen, both in India and at Home, a vast 
store of facts which was practically inaccessible to any man of 
their race, but which it is of the highest importance that they 
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snould be acquainted with. The literary workmanship of the 
book is equal to the value of its mftterials, and I am sincerely 
glad to hear that a new edition has already been called for, 
lam, 

Very faithfully yours, 

W, W. Hunter. 

Witkam, Euex. 
Mt dbab Sib, 

I have read your book with very great interest, 
and sincerely hope that the sale will reward you for the time 
and labour you have spent in endeavouring to make your 
countrymen better known to the people of England, 
Yours very faithfully, 

J. Talboys Wheeler. 



Calcutta. 
Mv DEAR Sir, 

I am reading your book carefully, and value it 
exceedingly. 

Yours moat respectfully, 

Joseph Cook, 
Boston Lectvrer. 

Allahabad. 
Dear Sib, 

The hook is interesting in many respects, and 
as to its composition, it is wonderfully well written. 

Sir Rorert Stuart, Et., 

Chief Justice, N. W. P., 

tkrouffk hit Chief Clerk. 
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Conoor, Hfeilgherry BilU. 
Dear Sir, 

I am very much pleased with your book. It 
is all the more interesting, as many of the customs pourtrayed 
are strikingly difiereat from those of the Hindoos of Southern 
India. It ia an admirable book. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. C. Innbs, C.S., 
Late OMg- Chief JtuHee, Madi-a*. 



I have derived much pleasure from your book. It ia a 
work the facts of which are as accurate in their representation 
of Hindoo life as its scope is remarkable for the extent of its 
range. I may call it an eshaustive treatise on the subject. 
E. M. Banbrjba, LL.D. 



" We have seldom read any book with greater interest ; and 
we have read it, not as reviewers generally read, glancing a 
little here and a little there, but we have read every word <rf 
it from the beginnir^ to the end. * • • We offer our 
thanks to Babu Shib Chunder Boae for the deeply interesting 
volume which he has presented to the world. For ourselves, 
we confess that we have learned from him aome details of 
Hindoo customs with which we were not previously acquaint- 
ed." — Rev. Lai Behari Bay in the Bengal Magaiine. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRES 



"This accoimt of Hindoo lite 

in Bengal b; an educated and 
iutell[g'eiit Bengali throws im- 
poitant lights on an intoreoting 
anbjecd. Stub Chnnder Bose hu 
little need to apologize in his pre- 
face for ideas imperfeotlj ez- 
presaed in foreign idioms. Ho 
vritea very creditable Eng^lisb. 

His pictures of the 

mannera and onstoma of his ooiin- 
trymen are niiTeaeiTedlj faith- 
ful, and censequently uncompli- 
mentary. He demonstrates, in- 
directly, but very conclnsiTely, 
that the only proapect of their 
elevating themselves Booially is 
in breokiag' with the prejudices 
of oaste and immemorial custom, 
in asserting independence of 
thovght. and the liberty of indivi* 
dnal aotioa. The change must 
inevitably be slow, at the best ; 
although we already see the be- 
ginnings of it in the great cities. 

But the work we are 

reviewing clearlj proves that 
there are native gentlemen of no 
ordinary oapacity. who have pene- 
trated below the surface of Euro- 
pean life and thought, and who 
may become the apostles of pro- 
cess among their countrymen as 
the field is cleared for their la- 
bonrs. The author is alive to the 
monstrosities of the system hs 
condemns, and has formed defi- 
nite ideas as to how they may be 



corrected. Hia present Tolnme is 
confined to pictures of Hindoo 
society in Bengal, and eapeoially 
in Calcutta. He proposes to fol- 
low it up by others, which shall 
treat of the remaining FrovinoBa 
of India." 

Saturday Bevieni. 
" The writer of this work would, 
doubtless, if he had been bom 
and lived in England, be termed 
by f riecds and foaa an advanced 
Liberal. He is a Hindoo gentle- 
man, a native of Lower Bengal, 
and a member of one of the three 
great houses or claua which, by 
popular consent and unimpeach- 
able tradition, are known as the 
Eulin Eayastbaa of Bengal. . 
Bat it is clear that he has bo 
mastered English thought and 
literature, that ho may fairly be 
termed, in the words of Dean 
Stanley in hia Jemitk Churoh, 
a link between " the immovable 
repose of the Oriental and tlie 
endless activity and freedom of 

the Occidental World." 

The veil ia removed from the 
lenana, and we have an enumera- 
tion of the ceremoniea practised 
at the birth of a Hindoo, at hia 
assumption, if a Br&hman, of the 
sacred thread, at hia marriage, at 
hiBdeath,andattihe Shriddha, or 
sacrificial suppers to deceaaed re- 
lations. The details of each of 
these events, as well as the cere* 
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monies of oherUhed natJoDal ^es- 
tivalB, iooh OB the Durg& and the 
E&li PaJB, »ro giTen with a fnl- 
Dess and a miDnteoeafi to which 
DO Bsgliahmaii can pretend. . , . 
This Tolnme cornea to ua with a 
deeper aignification than appears 
on the Bnrface. The distance 
which BCparates the grej-haired 
reformer of 1881 from the lad, 



who. half in o 



ity and hall 






mob to see his relative bnrn on 
her hasband'a funeral pile, is not 
to be measured bj a mere halt- 
centniy. Bentinck wonld have 
been glad to recognize in this 
Bengali gentleman a native who 
jnstified his beneficent reforms, 
and Englishmen who remember 
the obsboclea encountered forty- 
five yeara ago by Maoaulay, Doff, 
and Trevelyan, will admit that 
there is some hope for the Hin- 
doos of Bengal when their follies 
and extravagances are frankly 
and fairly criticized and held np 
to reprobation by one of them- 



27(« Graphic. 
" The Evndooi at 
IB interesting a book 



they e 



read for a long 
Chnnder Bose writes excellent 
English, and he is a man of large 
and varied experience, eminently 
qnalified to lift the veil from the 
iuner life of hia couutrymeu. . . 



... It is what it professes to be 
ft simple, fMthful delineation of 
the present state of Hindoo so- 
ciety in Bengal, and espeoiatly in 
Calcutta, the Athens of Hindoos- 



St. Jatnef Budget. 
" The work before as is a no- 
velty. A Hindoo gentlemao of 
Calcutta uudertakea to tell Eng- 
lish readers all about the domestic 

life of his fellow-citizens 

Mr. Bose furnishes graphic des- 
criptions of the dail; life in Hin- 
doo households, aod inexpressibly 
dreary it seems in European eyes. 
.... In conclusion, we com- 
mend Mr. Bose's hook aa a valu- 
able contribution to a better 
knowledge of the Hindoos of tlie 
present day, and aa calculated to 
prove of political value to the 
people both of England and In- 

The Seet»ntan. 
" A book of very exceptional 
value is The Hindnoi aa they are," 
by Shib Chunder Bose. lb is a 
detailed description of the domes- 
tic economy of the Hindoo hoase- 
bold, the mode of life of each of 
its members, the manner in whioh 
children are reared and educated, 
the customs which regulate the 
positions and acts of men and 
women, the working of the insti- 
tution of caste, the rites of all 
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the more impOTtant among tlie 
maay religious and (amilj festi- 
vals obHerved b; the Bindoos, luid 
BO forth. The work derives ita 
dietiuotive impOFtance from the 
fact that the writer is a Dative 
Bengali, a mao of exceptional in- 
telligence and force of character, 
who has added Weatem culture 
to an ample stock of Hindoo 
learning and eipetience, and who 
is able to speak oa the sabjecta 
he here treats with the authority 
of perBoual knowledge and ob- 
eervatioD. He has acquired a 
thorough mastery of our lan- 
guage, aa this book abnndantlj 
proves, for there in scarcely a 
single peonliacity of style to indi- 
cate that it has been written by a 
foreigner. He has performed hia 
undertaking iu an unpretentious, 
straightforward fashion, and he 
aappliefi a mass of imformation 
abont the domestic life and cus- 
toms of the Hindoos such as is 
not presented in any other book 
of whioh we have knowledge, in 
so clear and suocinct a form." 

Free Church Record. 
" A remarkable book .... ad- 
mirably supply in g a long- felt 



The Leede Mercury. 
" The Bindoei at'they are is a 
set interesting and valuable 



book on a subject of whioh Eng- 
lish people know very Utile. . . , 
. . , Though presenting hia views 
in another langunge than his 
own, Shib ChuQdec Bose writes 
English with singular clearness 
aud freedom, and he has made a 
moat admirable clasaification of 

his details Of the nnfoc- 

tnuate condition of Hindoo wo- 
men we know something through 
the agency of the Zenana Mis- 
sions, but Shib Chunder Bess 
throws a stronger light on the 
subject than any whioh has yet 
been shed through the agency of 
annual reports." 



BTtglishiioR. 
" If any of oar readers are curi- 
ous about the domescic life o( the 
Hindoos, we can confidently com- 
mend to their notice a volume 
entitled ' The Hindoos as they 
ate,' by Baboo Shib Chunder Bose, 
whioh has just been published by 
Messrs. Hewmau and Co. The 
first Chapter, on the Hindoo house- 
hold, serves as an introduction to 
the rest of the book, which des- 
cribes in detail the more promi- 
nent ceremonial and sooial inci- 
dents of Hindoo life. Taken by 
itself, it is an important contri- 
bution to the world's knowledge 
of an obsoore but interesting 
subject, aud is alone worth the 
price of the book. 
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" To fnlneM of kuowleilge the 
aathoc adds great oaadonr, find 
it would be ditBcnlt to And either 
k more accarftte pieaeatmeat, or 
a more impcurtial criticism , of the 
facte, than ia furnished in hia 
pagea. His etjle, too, ia at once 
graphic and tma&ected." 

Indian Daily JVrar'. 
"This ie the work of a man 
who knows what he is writing 
about. 1q bojbood, familiar with 
the inner life of Native Bengal 
society, and more or less in con- 
tact with it for fifty years, he 
reprodncea in this book a series of 
reooUeotions and vivid pictures of 
native society, which have all the 
merit of aimple truthfulnees. 
» • • The work ia highly in- 
teresting and inatrnctive, and is 
likely to be widely read." 

Stateem-in. 
" The book ought to be in the 
hands of every Christian, and of 
every Christian Hisalonary who 
wiehea to know what a, Hindoo 
has to say on the present state of 
Hindoo society. Wo antioipatefor 
it a wide circulation both in Eng- 
land and in India." 



of the denizens of this land. 
• • • Baboo Shib Chnnder 
Bose, the author of the work be- 
fore us, is introduced to the reader 
by the Rev, W. Hastie, B.D., Prin- 
cipal of the General Assembly's 
luatitution, who Bssnres ua that 
the Baboo ' ia an enlightened B»i- 
gali of matured conviction and 
character, who has received the 
etirxing impnlse of Western oul- 
toxe and thought.' None the less is 
he a patHotio Hindoo, thorong'hly 
versed in the ways and worka of 
Hindoo society, especially as it 
exists in the Lower Proviiioes." 






Civil and Military Gazette. 

the manners, customs, 
life of Hindoo society 



in Bengal which Shib Chnnder 
Bose describes. On this subject 
he haa much to say that is 
instructive, and, unfortunately, 
more that ia sad. 

" The book is a good and in* 
struotive one, and lets much light 
into the inner life of a Hindoo, 
from the moment of his advent 
into tte world until, overtaken by 
his last sickness, he ia carried 
down by his friends to the banks 
of the saored Ganges or Hoogh- 



Sarveit Field, Madras. 

" This work deserves, as 

trust it will receive, a most i 
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dial weloome from &!! who desire 
to know the people of this ooan- 
try B3 they really ate. • • • 
He has produced aa eminently 
readable and valnable book, and 
given to DB a wealth of know- 
ledge regarding- a world which we 
eannot see for ourselves. To those 
' who love to study the waya of men 
in India, and who little dream 
of the pathos and poetry which 
lie below the sarfaoe. this book 
should be tmly weloome, while to 
miBsiouaries wbo seek not to des- 
troy the poetry, but to add to the 
purity of social life, it will be 
simply Invaluable, and ehould 
awaken iu them a more tender 
sympathy, nnd give renewed sti- 
mulus to their efforts." 

Indian Evangelical RetUm. 
" The chief eioelleaceB of the 
Ixiok are its accurate descriptions 
of the Hindoos aa they are, its un- 
hesitating denunciation of the 
evil (and the evil is great and 
tearful, and heart-rending), and 
the pleasing, interesting manner, 
and, OS a rule, the very correct 
Btyle, in which the whole thing is 
told." 



" To detail even a tithe of the 
oeremonial observances of a Hin- 
doo marriage —as related by Baboo 
Stub Chuuder Bose — would re- 



quire .an edition of the Ezpreit 
for the parpose. The narrative, 
however, is aurpcisiugly interest- 
ing . . . eapecially to Europeans, 
who know BO little, as a rule, 
about the inner lives of our Aryan 
brethren of the upper classes of 
native sooielj." 

Indian Mirror. 
" Written by a Hindoo, who 
must be better acquainted with 
the inner life of his countrymen 
than strangers can ever be ex- 
pected to be; the work is, as might 
be naturally supposed, a repository 
of much minuter information 
abont Hindoo life than what bos 
been hitherto collected and 
brought to light by other writers, 
who. on account of their foreign 
blood and alien religion, conid not 
have had free access to Hindoo 
society. The descriptions con- 
tained in the volume before us 
are, no donbt. the result of great 
labor and oarefnl observation. 
• • • The work abounds in a 
mine of information that will 
certainly be found new by Euro- 
peans. • • • As for its gene- 



ral get-n 






-np, and the rich and e 
ing variety of matter it 
the book before as is 
one of the bast and moat inter- 
estiiig that has ever been publish- 
ed on this difficult, if not alto- 
gether uneiploced, subject * • 
* * If the writer can succeed 
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in brining aboDt saoh e happ7 
oonaammation, be wUl earn, and 
deservedly too, the laHting grati- 
toda ol hia coantcj'men for bis 
dieiaterested labors in the accom- 
pliBbment of biB sell - imposed 



" The title, at all erents, of tliiB 
book is attractive. It produces 
a seneatioD akin to that caused by 
the opening of a seated book, the 
diiicoTeTy of a long-conoealed 
treaaare, the revelation of tlie 
mfsteriss of a seciet Booiet;. 
Hindoo life has always been re- 
presented, by HindooB themselves, 
as BBort of aroana, into the secrets 
of which it were vain for the Wes- 
tern mind to attempt to penetrate. 

" The chapter describing the 
prtncipat Hindoo festivals will be 
fonnd fnll of interest. The des- 
criptions are not those of a super- 
ficial observer, bnt are graphic 
pictnres drawn from life, showing 
not only tlie ontward features — 
often of a very revolting satnre 
— which aharaoterize those festi- 
vals, but the household ceremo- 



nies, and particularly those which 
are observed by the female In- 

" The book is vigoronsly and 
graphically written, and should 
be in the hands of every one who 
eeee in the moral, social, and in- 
tellectual amelioration of onr 
Eastern dependency a pressing 
national dnty." 

Lucinon Wttneit. 
" There is a g'eneral agreement 
on the part of those fully quali- 
fied to give opinion, that it is 
accurate and trustworthy in ita 
facts, that it details the social 
and religious observances of the 
Hindoos oj (Aey art to-day. This 
is mncb. The book seems to fill 
a gap. We know of nothing 
exactly like it. We can' very 
heartily commend it. We think 
it will be widely songht for as a 
oonvenient popular oompendium 
of important information. Some 
of this indeed is commonly known, 
or is accessible in other shapes, 
but there is mnch in the book 
that will be new to almost all 
who have not moved in the innei- 
moet circles of Hindoo life." 
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